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FRONTISPIECE.—The frontispiece to this volume is a reproduction of the pen- 


and-ink sketch drawn by Holbein, as a study for the picture he was 
about to paint of Sir Thomas More and his family. The picture has: 
disappeared; only a copy, made in the sixteenth century and_pre- 
served at Nostell Priory, now remains. 

Either this sketch, drawn, it seems, in the winter of 1527-8, or 
perhaps a copy of the picture itself, was sent to Erasmus, who wrote 
to Margaret Roper, from Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Sept. 1529: ‘‘ Vix 
ullo sermone consequi queam . . . quantam animo meo perpenserim 
voluptatem, quum pictor Olpeinus totam familiam istam adeo feliciter 
expressam mihi representavit, ut si coram adfuissem non multo plus 
fuerim visurus. . . . Omnes agnovi, sed neminem magis quam te.” 
“*Epistolarum . . . Libri,” London, 1642, vol. i., col. 1471. 

The names of all the personages have been added on the sketch, 
apparently by More himself; a few notes in German, indicating 
changes to be made when the definitive picture should be painted are in, 
the handwriting of Holbein: near the shoulder of Lady More, repre- 
sented kneeling, the words, ‘‘ Diese soll sitzen’’ = this one should sit. 
And we know from the copy of the original picture, that Lady More 
was accordingly represented sitting. 

The Latin inscriptions on all the personages are as follows (from left 
to right) : 

Elisabeta Dancea, Thome Mori filia, anno 21 (wife of William 
Daunce, son of Sir John Daunce). 

Margareta Giga, Clementis uxor, Thome Mori filiabus condiscipula et 
cognata, anno 22 (Margaret Gigs, an orphan, and a relation of the 
Mores, had married John Clements, sometime reader of Greek at 
Oxford, later President of the College of Physicians ; both died in exile 
at Mechlin). 

Joannes Morus pater, anno 76 (Sir John More, judge of the King’s 
Bench, d. 1530). 

Anna Grisacria Joannils| Mori sponsa, anno 15 (the betrothed 
couple married in 1529; Anne was the daughter of the wealthy 
Edward Cresacre, of Banborough ; she died in 1577). 

Thomas Morus, anno 50. 

Johannes Morus, Thome filius, anno 19 (A. 15475 his descendance 
—and Thomas More’s in the male line—became extinct in 1795), 
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Henricus Patensonus, Thome Mori morio, anno 40 (‘ morio,” a 
jester; in the picture he was simply called the servant of More, 


“Thome servus’’). 


Cecilia Herona Thome Mori filia, anno 20 (wife of Giles Heron). 

Margareta Ropera Thome Morij filia, anno 22 (she had married 
Roper ab. two years before ; she died in 1544 leaving five children). 

Alicia, Thome Mori uxor, anno 57 (More’s second wife; he had no 


issue by her ; his four children were by his first wife, Jane Colte). 


In the picture, besides the monkey, who vaguely appears in the 
sketch by the side of Lady More, the family’s two favourite dogs are 


represented. 
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CHAPTER, I: 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


THEY were still speaking, and no one listened. They 
were all there, in their customary attitudes, on their time- 
worn scaffolds: here the jester was, and the clerk, the 
monk and the knight, the angel and the devil, the 
pardoner, Launcelot, and Sire Thopas. The play was 
old, the subject threadbare; the properties were dingy ; 
the audience dozed. Faded flowers, a dull greyness over 
all, a grey light, grey speeches. 

Suddenly the atmosphere brightens; a glimmer appears 
and shines pure as the first rays of dawn, All eyes 
open again. Sights succeed one another in marvellous 
splendour, and people gaze in rapt amazement ; the most 
august voices, the tenderest words, the sweetest songs 
hearts ever throbbed to in days gone by, are heard 
again, mingling their harmony with songs and words of 
the new-born times. Visions multiply ; at the behest of 
some invisible magician, distant scenes are unfolded to 
view. Past ages are evoked before the eyes of men; 
Olympus is disclosed with its azure-clad deities; on the 
sacred hills are displayed the palaces and theatres of 
Imperial Rome; the Czsars bear to the Capitol the 
trophies of their victories; poets speak immortal words, 
filled with a hidden virtue. The scene changes and the 


future is revealed: in asilent laboratory, among blackened 
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tables, surrounded by apprentices who have sworn secrecy, 
the master sets in line, with patient hand, small pieces of 
metal ; like an alchemist he seems, composing the formula 
which will unlock the secret of gold. He is as yet alone 
of his kind, his hand hesitates, and his invention is incom- 
plete ; but he will act more powerfully on the future of 
mankind than the inventors of steam or of gunpowder. 
His craft has no name of its own; he calls it the “art of 
writing artificially.” And now are shown the plains of 
heaven, and the Muse Urania discloses to men the un- 
perceived motions of the stars, unknown to sages of the 
past. And now appear the solitudes of the sea ; a caravel, 
passing the pillars of Hercules, disappears on the horizon ; 
when it returns its sailors will tell the wonders of an 
unknown land, vast and splendid, rich in treasures, where 
fruits abound, the melody of birds is never stilled, and the 
grey days of autumn never sadden the eye. 

Such were, with many others, the sights which the 
Theatre of the World offered to the wondering and 
delighted inhabitants of old Europe at the time of the 
Renaissance. Marvels innumerable are gazed upon, and 
dreams innumerable are realised at the same moment. 
Antique predictions are fulfilled ; Thule is no longer the 
limit of the world ; the gods descend from Olympus and 
live again among men; the cult of beauty spreads ; flowers 
cover the earth. 

The anxious curiosity, manifested from the early Middle 
Ages, those unbridled aspirations towards the unknowable 
and the unattainable, to which were due the wonders of an 
architecture without precedent among the ancients, the - 
hosts of students thronging the universities, the theolo- 
gical “Summe,” and treatises de omni re scibili, with their 
boundless field of thought—those same aspirations re- 
appear as strong, but less ungovernable, at the time when 
they might be believed to be dying. Natural enough 
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would have been such a thought, for there had been no 
lack of solutions to the great problems which ever trouble 
the minds of men. The scholars of the Middle Ages had 
had answers for everything. A science which has an 
answer for everything is a paralyzed, a dead science: the 
more surely dead and an obstacle to progress if its pro- 
tagonists have succeeded in imposing arbitrary laws, 
invented, not discovered, by them, and made binding by 
authority. Such had been the case. Having started to 
discover the infinite, thinkers, who nevertheless became 
famous, had been stopped by the wall of their own garden, 
and having fallen asleep in the moonlight, had only 
dreamed their intended journey. Their books bore witness 
to the fact: @grz somnia. But it passed unperceived at 
first. Their followers had respectfully accepted their state- 
ments, adding only endless commentaries. Such a thick 
shell had formed around the kernel that it had become 
more and more difficult to know whether the nut was full 
or empty. There it remained, in hallowed shade; and 
men gazed at it as they did at relics, from afar. 

All former truths are now to be tested again. The 
wisdom of the ancients, bordering on scepticism, is taught 
once more, and shows how dreams should be distinguished 
from facts. The day is not far off when thinkers will dare 
to test Antiquity herself. Wisdom and audacity: in these 
two words is summed up what there was best in the period, 
and summed up also the combination of qualities notice- 
able in the master-minds of all ages: Bacon as well as 
Aristotle, and Pasteur as well as Bacon. 

Former solutions of great problems are no longer 
accepted. Everything must be probed, every saying 
sifted. Did Aristotle say so? Did Ptolemy? Did St. 
Paul? Do the Decretals? No matter; we must verify, 
ourselves, on the spot, by independent studies and personal 
journeyings. The word “End” at the last page of the 
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Book of Science has no meaning ; nothing is ever ended ; 
the silver clasps must be torn off: they are too small ; 
pages will be added to pages; mankind is moving on 
again; the time has indeed come for an awakening, a 
Renaissance. The boldest hypotheses are formed, but at 
the same time journeys of verification are undertaken ; 
people start with fervent enthusiasm, convinced that their 
scheme must succeed and be carried to completion. 
Columbus leaves Palos on the 3rd of August, 1492, in 
order to discover a western passage to the Indies, although 
it seemed, as he said, an impossibility. He returns, and 
tells how he has indeed “reached the Indies,” and found 
islands “of great beauty and of a thousand shapes, easy of 
access, covered with trees of a thousand kinds, so high 
that they seemed to reach unto the sky.... No one 
who has not actually seen the seaports and the numerous 
and large rivers, with their salubrious waters and the gold 
in their sand, will readily believe me.”t The Cabots 
reach the new continent and think they are in China; 
Vespucci, first of all, perceives that a new world has been 
discovered, “novus mundus,” a world which was to bear, 
unknown to him, his own name. Magellan leaves San 
Lucar on the 15th of September, 1519, sails across unheard- 
of oceans, dies during the expedition, but one of his ships 
continues the journey and anchors at San Lucar on 
September 6, 1522, having in three years, and for the first 
time, encompassed the world. 

Wonders succeed each other. While human pride is 
swollen by such -discoveries, a poor astronomer, provided 
only with rude instruments of his own making, sits on 
his tower in the lowlands by the Baltic and observes the 


* Feb. 19, 1493. Harrisse, ‘Christophe Colomb,” Paris, 1884, 2 vols., 
8vo, vol. i. p. 422. The name Western Jndies given to these islands and 
Indians to the inhabitants of the same and of the new continent is a remnant 
and a consequence of Columbus’s mistake. 
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heavens, and finds that this immense earth, the centre of 
the world and the main object of God’s thoughts, is not 
even the centre of the solar system, and is but the unim- 
‘portant satellite of a star. The same spirit which animated 
Columbus had prompted Copernicus to undertake his 
voyage through the firmament. The astronomer relates 
his discoveries in almost the same words; he has found 
proof of the mobility of the earth, which henceforth is but 
a tiny speck lost in infinite space; he had formed at first 
a mere hypothesis: “quamvis absurda opinio videbatur.” 
It was a question for him, as for Columbus, “ of conquering 
things which,” he said, “ were deemed impossible.” 1 

Erewhile, “the age was darksome and had something 
left in it of the infelicity and calamity of the Goths.” 
Dawn has now come; yesterday’s “absurd” becomes to- 
day’s verified truth ; darkness changes into light. But, if 
the science of the ancients begins to crumble, their wisdom 
remains ; from them must be learnt to be astonished at 
nothing in this new clash of ideas, and to keep calm among 
the tumult of “fortuitous things.” 

The man of the Renaissance must know everything, 
even to the “metals concealed in the womb of abysses,” 
but he must, above all, obtain a “perfect knowledge of 
that other world which is man.”2 Leonardo da Vinci 
draws “anatomical studies, most of which could even now 


t Nicolai Copernici Torinensis de Revolutionibus orbium ccelestium libri 
VI.,” Nuremberg, 1543, fol. Copernicus was at the point of death when the 
book appeared ; he had conceived his system toward the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and commenced writing in 1507. The work is dedicated 
to Pope Paul III. The author showed in his preface that he foresaw the 
objections of the theologians, ‘‘mathematum ignari” ; these were, however, 
put forth only much later. The main points of his theory are in the tenth 
chapter of Book I.: ‘‘De ordine c[ceJlestium ordinum,” fol. 9. In the 
National Library of Paris is preserved the splendid copy of King Henri II. 

2 Gargantua to Pantagruel, ‘ Pantagruel,” II. viii., cf. Giraldi Cinthio: the 
good citizen will make the others understand what man is: “ L’uomo...e¢ 
posto come centro, fra le cose divine e le mortali.”’ Dial. iii., ‘Gli 
Hecatommithi,’”’ Monte Regale, 1565, 2nd part, p. 204. 
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be used for teaching, and yet their date is 1510.” Andrew 
Vesale reveals the secrets of the human body.?, Montaigne 
later undertakes a voyage of discovery around his own 
mind. Others, like Erasmus, travel through books and 
manuscripts, in order to bring back to light the treasures of 
antique wisdom and to- disclose the secret meaning of 
words and things.3 The Bible is full of symbols, the 
purport of which must be understood; so are Virgil’s 
works and Homer’s. “Homeric and Virgilian poems,” 
writes he, “will not be of indifferent use to thee, if thou 
rememberest that they are entirely allegorical.” Science 
is one, and wisdom is one; the Scriptures are full of 
allegories which should not be taken literally : “God stoops 
toward thy weakness; thine be it to rise toward His 
sublimity.” The spirit of Christ “has spread further than 
we think ; and more than one enjoys the company of the 
saints, whose name does not figure in our calendar.” There 
is something holy in Cicero, Virgil, Socrates: “I can oft- 
times scarcely refrain from saying, ‘Saint Socrates, pray 
for us.” 4 An intellectual traveller, Erasmus, too, endea- 


* Lacaze-Duthiers, Memoir read before the French Academy of Sciences, 
Dec. 6, 1897. 

? ** Andrew Vesalii Bruxellensis, scholee medicorum Patavine professoris, de 
Elumani Corporis Fabrica, Libri septem ;’’ Basle, fol. ; colophon: June, 1543 ; 
fine cuts ; dedicated ‘‘ad divum Carolum quintum, maximum, invictissimum- 
que imperatorem.” Vesale treats even of vivisection : ‘‘ De vivorum sectione 
nonnulla,” p. 658. 

3 “ Adagiorum Chiliades tres,” first printed Paris, 1500, then Venice, 1508. 
This enormous collection, in which Erasmus gathered together all that had 
seemed to him curious, memorable, beautiful, or worthy of interpretation in 
the course of his long, impassioned travels across the realms of Antiquity, 
enjoyed at once a wide popularity." It was translated into French by Macault : 
*‘Apophtegmes . . . promptz, subtilz et scententieux ditz” (prologue dated 
1537) 3 into English, by R. Taverner, ‘‘ Proverbes or Adagies,” 1539, 1552; 
by N. Udall, ‘‘ Apophthegmes,” 1542, 1564. 

4 “Non parum utilis est Homerica Virgilianaque poesis si memineris eam 
totam esse allegoricam. . . . Demittit [divina sapientia] sese ad tuam humili- 
tatem; at tu contra ad illius sublimitatem adsurge” (‘‘ Enchiridion militis 
christiani”). ‘‘ Fortasse latius se fundit spiritus Christi quam nos interpreta- 
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vours to put two different worlds into communication. To 
him all holiness deserves heavenly rewards, and all beauty 
is holy ; he even goes so far as to credit voluptuous Horace 
with “a holy mind.” 

The world had never before produced men so complete. 
One, deriving his inspiration from Plato and from his own 
experience, has written sonnets full of tender thoughts : 
“So thine admirable beauty, the reflection of that righteous- 
ness with which heaven is adorned, shown to men on earth 
by the eternal Artist, while fading as time passes and age 
comes, will imprint itself deeper and deeper in my soul, 
for I shall ever see it through that Beauty which nor age 
nor winter can impair.”t Thought of yesterday, and 
thought to-day: 


Tout l’or de vos cheveux est resté dans mon cceur, 


has written one who yesterday was still among us—eternal 
thought of the lover trying to fix for ever, in his verse, in 
his heart, the sun of love at its zenith. The hand which 
wrote that sonnet, erected also the dome of Saint Peter’s, 
peopled with prophets the walls of the Sixtine, and seated 
Moses at the tomb of Julius II. 

The period is unparalleled for its charm and for its 
terrors. As everything is renewed, even so everything 
dies ; the earth travails in sorrow. Tragic sights succeed 
one another. The great church where, for fifteen centuries, 


mur. Et multi sunt in consortio sanctorum qui non sunt apud nos in catalogo. 
. - . Vix mihi tempero quin dicam: Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis... . 
Szepenumero non tempero quin bene ominer sancte animz Maronis et Flacci” 
(‘‘ Convivium Religiosum ’’). 
t Similemente la tua gran beltade 
Ch’ esempio € di quel ben che’l ciel fa adorno, 
Mostroci in terra dall’ artista eterno, 
Venendo men col tempo e con I’etade, 
Tanto avra piu nel mio desir soggiorno, 
Pensando al bel ch’ eta non cangia o verno. 
(Michael Angelo, sonnet v.) 
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all the people of God had knelt in prayer, is shaken; a 
wing falls with a crash, and a rival church of smaller 
dimensions is built on the ruin. Some weep at the sight, 
others laugh. Hatreds become unquenchable, wars are 
merciless ; stakes and scaffolds are raised, in the name ofa 
loving God. The old limits between classes being less 
marked, the supreme ranks become more accessible; catas- 
trophes are more sudden. Queens ascend the scaffold, 
prelates are burnt on the market-place; a shop clerk 
becomes prime minister of the king of England; one day 
he is more than the king; the next he is on his knees 
exclaiming: “Most gracious Prince, I cry for mercy, 
mercy, mercy!” The day after, but a corpse remains. 

Never had the wheel of fortune turned so fast ; the blood 
is scarcely dry, and already no one remembers the catas- 
trophe ; people go masking and appear in feasts, dressed 
as Roman soldiers, or as the gods of Olympus; or else they 
return home to study ; they pore over the new grammars ; 
they follow in thought Socrates under the plane trees of 
Ilissus, and listen to the blind poet who sings the fall of 
Troy. Hearts beat with emotion before a torso of Venus 
newly unearthed ; and the eastern breeze mingles in one 
spiral the perfumes of Cythera and the smoke of pyres 
where martyrs breathed their last. 


A 


The gods descend from Olympus and live once more 
amongst men. Driven from Byzantium and from the 
sacred soil of Hellas, their devotees, who counted already 
more than one countryman in Italy, settle, during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, in Venice, Rome, or 
Florence ; they bring with them the books of the ancients, 
and they are welcomed as were, in former days, pilgrims 
bringing back the relics of saints. A nimbus seems to 
circle their own brows. 
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They wander from town to town, teaching, translating, 
commenting ; they have no longer any country of their 
own ; they belong to humanity. They have nevertheless 
one common centre: the palace of a compatriot, cardinal 
of the holy Roman Church, the illustrious Bessarion of 
Trebizond, who finds employment for them and gets them 
out of trouble, when he can, in their misadventures. 
Bessarion bestows a living upon Demetrius Chalcocon- 
dylas ; he assists Phrantzes, escaped from the hands of the 
Turks; he has manuscripts copied by the most skilful 
Cretan scribes, John Rhosos and George Zangaropoulos, 

All Italy dreams of the gardens of Academus, and, from 
north to south, in learned princely courts, academies are 
founded to keep up the cult of the classics and of the 
gods. Cosmo de Medici had been the first to found one in 
Florence; then Peter of Calabria, “ Pomponius Lztus,” as 
he was called in those gatherings where every one took a 
name from antiquity, founded another in Rome, so pagan 
in its tendencies that the Pope had to interfere and 
suppress it. Bessarion, in his turn, institutes an academy ; 
Aldus Manutius, the great printer, founds his later in 
Venice (1500), and the first article of its statutes is thus 
worded: “Being given the numerous advantages which 
must naturally result, for the friends of learning, from con- 
versing together in Greek, it has unanimously seemed 
good to us three, Aldus the Roman, John the Cretan, and 
to me the third, Scipio Carteromachos, to decree a rule to 
forbid conversing one with another otherwise than in the 
Greek tongue. That if any one express himself differently 
among us, either designedly, or by inadvertence, or even by 
forgetfulness of the law, or for any fortuitous circumstance, 
he shall pay as fine a small silver coin. There shall be 
no fine for solecisms, unless they are committed designedly 
and of deliberate intent.” # 


Greek text and translation in Ambroise Firmin-Didot, “ Alde Manuce et 
PHellénisme 4 Venise,” Paris, 1875, Svo, p. 435. 
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It was really a religion which was being founded, with 
its priests and its sacred books. The interpretation of 
texts occasioned, between learned men, wars as furious as 
if Holy Writ had been in question. The whole Peninsula 
took sides, in the fifteenth century, for Aristotle or for 
Plato; the latter’s star rose, while that of the “ Stagirite” 
declined. Florence declared for Plato; Padua for Aris- 
totle: old rivalries broke out afresh under another form. 
Defended by Bessarion, Plato triumphed; this long quarrel 
by sapping the authority of Aristotle, was to render easier 
the task of Bacon. 

Classic texts are sought with an increasing passion: a 
real passion, exclusive and jealous. Bessarion requests 
Philelphus to let him have his Iliad. Philelphus replies : 
“A miser never gives.”! Libraries are enriched, and, on 
their shelves, Greek manuscripts, heretofore so rare, obtain 
a place of honour. In the first half of the fifteenth century 
the Viscontis, in their famous Pavia collection, had only 
four Greek manuscripts, and two out of the four had been 
inscribed in the catalogue, by a circumspect librarian, as 
“books in Greek or Hebrew characters.” At the same 
period, the Medici Library did not count a single Greek 
volume ; the Vatican Library, in 1443, contained only two. 
The change is radical: Nicholas V. leaves, at his death, 
in 1455, 1,160 volumes, of which 353 are in Greek; the 
Medicis possess 310 Greek manuscripts in 1495. On the 
death of that same Nicholas V. are found in his bedroom 
and in his study the works of ancient historians, poets, 
and philosophers, and not one theological work.2 As for 
Bessarion, more zealous than any one fora literature which 
recalled to him the origins of his race, he gathers together 


* Vast, ‘‘ Le Cardinal Bessarion,” 1878, p- 167. 
* Mintz, ‘‘La Bibliotheque du Vatican sous les papes Nicolas V. et 
Calixte III.,” ‘Revue Critique,” of October 18, 1886. 
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six hundred volumes, and realises the project vainly 
cherished of yore by Petrarch. 

After having long hesitated about the city to which he 
should give his books, Bessarion decided for Venice, “that 
common port of humanity,” as Petrarch had called it: 
hospitable to Hellenic exiles, protectress of arts and 
letters, defended by the sea and by her ships: in the 
shadow of Saint Mark’s, the precious manuscripts would be 
in safety. The cardinal wrote, therefore, in 1468, a letter 
to the doge Cristoforo Moro, to make known his motives 
and announce his decision ; a memorable letter, the mani- 
festo as it were of the Renaissance. After having recalled 
the love he had had, from his childhood, for books, he thus 
justifies his passion: “Full of maxims, filled with the 
example of the ancients, teaching manners, laws, religion, 
they live, they discourse, they talk with us. They instruct 
us, they form us, they console us ; the past, thanks to them, 
becomes once more the present, and rises before our eyes. 
So great is their power, so great their dignity, their 
majesty, their sanctity, that, without them, we should all 
remain merged in ignorance and barbarism ; no memory 
would subsist of bygone days, no example would survive, 
no knowledge would remain of things human nor divine ; 
amid the ashes of funereal urns names too would disappear. 
Long pondering over these thoughts, but especially since 
the fall of Greece and the deplorable captivity of Byzan- 
tium, I devoted all my strength, all my care, all my 
resources to collecting Greek books.” * 

Having gathered together the rarest and most precious 
manuscripts, he desired that, he dead, no one should be 
able to alienate or dissipate this treasure, and he sought 
~ “a sure and convenient spot where his books would be 
preserved for the common good of all men, Greeks as well 


1 Migne, “‘ Patrologie Grecque,” vol. clxi., col. 700; cf. supra, vol. i. pp. 
TT ih 
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as Latins.” He has chosen Venice, “centre of all nations 
of the world, where congregate, in particular, the Greeks 
who, coming by sea from their provinces, land first 
there.” It seems to them like entering “into another 
Byzantium.” 

Hence, “reflecting on death which must fatally come, 
feeling the weight of age increase, thinking of the ill- 
nesses from which I suffer and of all that may happen, 
I have given and devoted all I possess of books in both 
languages to be preserved in the sacred temple of Saint 
Mark’s in your illustrious city.” 

Soon the books started, in prodigious quantities, for their 
final destination, filling forty-eight cases carried by fifteen 
mules.t Installed for a time under the very roof of the 
cathedral, behind the bronze horses, at other periods in the 
Sansovino Library, or in the Ducal palace, they have 
known many migrations, but they have never left the 
shadow of St. Mark’s.2 Thefts and the action of time 
have greatly reduced their number; the collection still 
comprises, however, the celebrated Homer,3 the original 
inventory drawn up under the eyes of Bessarion, and sent 
by him to the doge,4 the “Rhetoric” of his dear friend 
the learned Guillaume Fichet, with a miniature represent- 
ing the cardinal,5 and other treasures. The fame of the 
“Marcian” promptly spread; princes and prelates who 
loved letters, Francis I. and Wolsey, sent to have its best 
manuscripts copied, and the Florentine Aldus Manutius 

* Vast, ‘‘ Bessarion,” p. 374. 

? The fall of the campanile (1902), and the doubts raised thereby as to the 
stability of Venice’s monuments, have caused another migration of the books 
of the ‘‘ Marcian.” They have now found a home in the ‘‘ Zecca” (the 
Mint), close by Sansovino’s ‘ Libreria.” 

3 Cod. ccccliii. Arm. F. ZZ. 2, Th. v. 

4“ Index authenticus, librorum a Card. Bessarione Rei Publice Venetiarum 
dono datorum” (An. 1468). Prefixed to it, the epistle to the doge (orna- 


mented letters, and very fine title-page). 
5 ‘*Rhetoricum libri ITI.,” 1471 ; the sixth book printed in France. 
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established his presses in Venice, so as to be near 
Bessarion’s books. 

Christian and pagan ideas mingle, the notion of sacrilege 
fades; men of culture call the mass “Sacra Deorum” ;1 
Pulci dedicates his second canto to the “sovereign Jupiter 
crucified for us”;2 Michael Angelo paints in the Sixtine 
Chapel a Christ who seems to be hurling thunderbolts, 
and Bessarion himself consoles the sons of Gemistus 
Plethon by telling them that their father “has gone up 
again into heaven, to celebrate in the fulness of light, by 
songs and dances with the Olympian gods, the mystic 
Iacchos (Bacchus), a just recompense for the wisest man 
whom Greece had produced, after Aristotle and Plato,” 3 
Sigismondo Malatesta brings back from Morea the ashes 
of that same Plethon, and places them beneath an arch of 
the “temple of the Malatestas” at Rimini, an old Gothic 
church transformed by him into a white marble temple in 
antique style, and dedicated to his own glory, to the glory 
of his ancestors, to that of Isotta, his love, and of the 
illustrious writers of his time. 

Nudity, which formerly was the first punishment of the 
damned on church portals, no longer causes either dread or 
shame ; men have become accustomed to the contact of the 
gods. No artist, now, would represent, as at the portal 
of the cathedral of Basle, the dead rising from their graves 
and hurriedly putting on their garments to appear, decently 


2 P. de Nolhac, ‘‘ Erasme en Italie,” 1898, pp. 76, 77. 


2 “QO giusto, o santo, o eterno monarca, 
O Sommo Giove per noi crocifisso, 
Che chiudesti la porta ove si varca 
Per ire al fondo dello scuro abisso. .. . 
(‘‘ Morgante Maggiore,”’ Invocation of canto ii.) 


” 


3 Téxvopar rov xowdv marépa Te Kai kaOnyepova, TO yeddeg Tay arrobépeEvor, 
ic obpavdy Kai Toy axpaigdrvy peracrijvar xGpov, Tov pvorixoy Totc Odvpriouc 
Oeoig avyxopedoovra”lakyov. "Eyw piv oby xaipw rowirp wprnkwg avdpt, 
od perd Wrdrwva (2&nppobw 5 Adyou ’Apusrorédnc) sopwrepoy ob« Epucey 1) 
Eig (Migne, ‘‘ Patrologie grecque,” vol. clxi., col. 695). 
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clad, at the Last Judgment. Thesculptor scarcely veils the 
nudity of a woman reclining on the grave of a pope. The 
figure of Justice on the tomb of Paul III. Farnese, at St. 
Peter’s, remained naked until the hour of the anti-pagan 
reaction, when Bernini was ordered to clothe her with the 
bronze tunic which still~covers her to-day. Everywhere 
the nude and everywhere the image of the gods, even in 
the ornamental initials of Protestant Bibles, even in the 
furious pamphlets of Tyndale, where the Graces are 
represented dancing round Venus, naked all four.t 

Everything beautiful seems divine, hence sacred : divine 
the ancient languages spoken by Plato and Virgil, divine 
the modern languages spoken by Ariosto and Ronsard; 
divine the antique statues, divine the living forms ; little 
matters the uses made of beauty : it is divine, hence sacred. 
“Punish with death the stony-hearted woman, not her 
who puts an end to the anguish of a faithful lover,” says 
Ariosto’s Rinaldo to the Scottish monks, and every one 
agrees with him: 


Rinaldo hebbe il consenso universale. 


Inscriptions perpetuate the memory of a graceful 
feminine form ; medals are struck, monuments raised to 
the glory of the frail, “the divine Isotta.” 2 

The seed brought by the Greeks of Byzantium fell in 
prepared soil. When they spoke, the Latins of Italy 
recognised their voice; the new-comers only hastened 
a growth which had begun in that happy land with the 
fourteenth century. The'spirit of the Renaissance, which 
inspired Bessarion’s letter, had already animated Petrarch, 


* And, that there be no mistake, the word ydpurec remains inserted in 
the woodcut. ‘‘ Obedience of a Christen man,” Marburg, 1528. 

2 “YD. Isottee Ariminensi B. M. sacrum, Mccccl.” Inscription on her 
tomb, at Rimini. 
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and had guided the hand of such artists as Ghiberti, 
modelling the Baptistery doors at Florence. 

Between the two competition-panels of r14o1, the 
Florentine municipality never hesitated. In the narrow 
compass of his maguette, like a theologian under the 
clasps of his book, Brunelleschi, the discarded rival, had 
tried to solve ten problems instead of one, and to treat, in 
his own way, de omni re scibtlt, An example of naturalism, 
strange remains of the Gothic past, together with a clumsy 
imitation of the ancients, an attempt to make the bronze 
speak, shriek under the chisel, express supreme terrors 
and even the revolt of an innocent victim: all this is 
but part of the mass of ideas, recollections and problems 
which the artist had tried to interpret within the narrow 
frame assigned to his composition. At the same hour, 
working for the same door of the Baptistery, treating the 
same subject, Ghiberti is harmonious, discreet, self- 
possessed; he is already classical after the manner of 
French dramatists who will screen their duels and 
murders behind the scenes; emotions too violent are 
spared the spectator. There is no visible effort, no 
apparent fever, but a fine ordinance, noble lines, attention 
being concentrated upon a unique effect. Ghiberti was 
looking toward the future. 

In crowning him, Florence had declared for the new art ; 
that art prospers. Palladio studies in Rome the monuments 
of antiquity, and then applies himself to making of Vicenza 
a Roman city; not one street but shows some work of his. 
He wanted to vulgarise the favourite forms of the ancient 
Latins: his imitators succeeded later in rendering them 
vulgar indeed. This style, at all events, spread the world 
over, and has not yet lost favour. When Jefferson founded 
a university by the banks of remote Rivanna, he built it 
according to Palladian rules; and the first thing we did, 
we French, when we reached Timbuctu the mysterious, 
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was to erect a monumental post office: and it accords 
with Palladio’s ideas. To understand this master, one 
must go back to the sixteenth century. The more a style 
contrasted with the Gothic, the Venetian, the Lombardic, 
the more marked the rupture with the Middle Ages, 
so much the greater was the enthusiasm. Commodity, 
habitableness, former fondness for rich and curious orna- 
mentation, time-honoured habits, everything was sacrificed 
to the desire of reproducing antique models. To do so 
was to fulfil a pious and sacred duty. Palladio erected 
for the town an “Olympic” theatre; for the Capra family, 
a “Rotunda,” a country house in Roman style, of noble 
design, of fine and simple ordinance: an uninhabitable 
mansion to be sure, but what of that? he had imitated 
Rome. : 

Little by little, like a rising tide, the movement spreads 
towards the north. A constant literary intercourse, wars, 
the prolonged occupation of Northern Italy, facilitate the 
diffusion of the new ideas on French soil. The kings of 
France take the lead ; Leonardo da Vinci spends the three 
last years of his life in France; Francis |. patronises the 
poet Alamanni; he founds the “Royal College,” or 
“College de France,” for the teaching of Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin, medicine, and everything which the nation should 
know. “Letters, which before him were little better than 
dead, were by him so much cherished and honoured that 
they received, owing to his efforts, a now life and a new 
soul.” And Du Verdier, continuing, sings the praise of 
the admirable “reformation,” as he calls it, which had 
taken place in his century, meaning what we name the 
Renaissance,t_ The fame of Parisian teachers spreads afar ; 


* “La Bibliotheque d’Antoine du Verdier,” Lyon, 1585, fol. Epistle to the 
King. The institution of the ‘‘lecteurs royaux” is extolled, as it deserved : 
“‘La charge desquels il voulut estre d’enseigner toutes sortes de sciences 
libérales, a la mode des anciens, eslisans pour enseigner en public les escrits 
des premiers entre Grecs et Latins” (Zézd.), 


aa! 
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as in former ages, young men of all countries flock to the 
colleges on St. Genevieve’s mount ; princes and great per- 
sonages come, ready to submit to the rough discipline then 
in honour, preferring to be whipped rather than know 
nothing, and profiting of the hospitality of France, 
“attractive nurse of arts,” wrote one of her foreign guests, 
“common motherland of men of all nations.”! In France, 
as in Italy, a passion is felt for antiquity? and for beauty, 
for Greek manuscripts (sought for, at the expense of 
Francis I., as far.as Mount Athos), for Madonnas by 
Raphael, and portraits by Titian. The gods return; called 
back to life by Jean Goujon, naiads bend over fountains ; 


* On the instruction given in Paris in the sixteenth century, its brilliancy, 
its fame abroad, the princes who came to seek it, the whipping and blows they 
received for the good of their education (‘‘ quorum mores non simplici tantum 
admonitu formentur, sed acri reprehensione, quum est opus, etiam castigatione, 
plagis, verberibus, quz omnia accipiuntur. . . . vultu modestissimo ”), see 
the testimony of the Spaniard Vives (‘‘ Dialogues,” 1539, ‘‘ Opera,” Basle, 
1555, vol. i. p. 50); that of the German Hentzner, 1598 (‘‘ Itinerarium,”’ 
Nuremberg, 1612, p. 85); that (not always so favourable) of the Scotchman 
Buchanan, quoted above : 

At tu, beata Gallia, 
Salve, bonarum blanda nutrix artium... 
Sermone comis, patria gentium omnium 
Communis. 
(‘* Opera Omnia,” ed. Ruddiman, Leyden, 1725, 2 vols. 4to; vol. ii. p. 292.) 

2 Nothing, not even Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essais,” shows better how keen in 
France, during the sixteenth century, was the zeal for classical studies, than 
the Memoirs of the soldier, humanist, and diplomat, Henri de Mesme. Con- 
cerning his education at the Collége de Bourgogne in 1542, he says a ‘* J’appris 

#4 répéter, disputer, haranguer en public, pris connoissance d’honnétes enfans 
dont aucuns vivent aujourd’hui; appris la vie frugale de la scholarité et a 
régler mes heures, si bien que sortant de 1a, je récitai. . . . Homére par 
cceur d’un bout 4 l’autre.” He then studied law at Toulouse, 1545, with his 
brother: ‘‘Nous étions debout 4 4 heures et, ayant prié Dieu, allions a 5 
heures aux études, nos gros livres sous le bras, nos écritoires et nos chandeliers 
ala main.” After dinner: ‘‘ Nous lisions, par forme de jeu, Sophocles ou 
Aristophanus ou Euripides et quelquefois Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgilius, 
Horatius.” Later in the day, ‘nous soupions, et lisions en grec ou en latin. 
Les fétes, 4 la grand’ messe et vépres; au reste du jour, un peu de musique 
et de pourmenoir” (Fournier, ‘‘Variétés historiques,” x). Cf. Buisson, 
“ Répertoire des ouvrages pédagogiques du XVIP Siecle,” Paris, 1886, 
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out of the marble from which Germain Pilon summons 
the theological Virtues, come forth the Graces. Ladies 
throng to the court of Francis I. and shine there, says 
Brant6me, “like goddesses in heaven.” Modern works 
are admired with discrimination, and antique ones without. 
At the rejoicings offered by the city of Lyons to Henri II. 
on his coming to the throne, the costumes are “a l’antique” ; 
Diana, displaying “her fine leg,” wears the short tunic with 
which she is seen in statuary; her companions’ hair is 
dressed “a la nymphale” ; twelve gladiators fight, “tout a 
lantique” ; there is also a combat between galleys, “tout 
a lantique,” and the ships, adds Brantéme, who gives us 
these details, are represented “a l’antique, as they are seen 
in ancient Roman antiquities.” The mere word enchants 
the ear: ancient, antique ; it is a pleasure to repeat it. 

On both sides of the Alps the earth has received the 
seed; the harvest ripens. The time, it seems, has come for 
a final revival of the Latin tongue ; the dream of Petrarch 
is to be realised ; Latin shall be the universal language ; 
the reign of Rome shall be re-established ; the laurel shall 
be reserved for the authors of new “ Africas.” 

But a strange thing happens: the great works of the 
thinkers and poets, penetrated with admiration for 
the classics, are in the vulgar tongue; and the same 
phenomenon occurs, at the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries, in all the countries of 
lettered Europe. More than ever, in this age of veneration « 
for Rome, modern idioms and not Latin, serve for the 
composition of masterpieces. Ariosto publishes his 
“Orlando” in 1515, Rabelais his “ Pantagruel” in 1533, 
Ronsard his “Odes” in 1550. Poets, the most enamoured 
of ancient Rome, express their admiration, each in his 
national tongue: Castiglione uses Italian, du Bellay 


French (Spenser, later, English) to celebrate the oly 
ruins : 
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Sacrés coteaux, et vous, saintes ruines, 

Qui le seul nom de Rome retenez, 

Vieux monuments qui encor soutenez 

L*honneur poudreux de tant d’Ames divines... 
Las! peu a peu, cendres vous devenez.? 


The two great Italians of the fourteenth century had 
pursued each a different dream. Dante believed in the 
future of modern languages, “of that vulgar speech which 
we receive from our nurses and use without rules”; that 
humble language was capable of the highest Beatie it 
had laws of its own; there existed a science of verse- 
making in the vulgar Roicue: “scientia poetandi vulgariter.”2 

Petrarch, on the contrary, when the love of letters came 
to fill an existence which he could no longer devote to 
Laura, thought only with a sort of shame of the renown 
won by his Italian trifles: “Nugellas meas vulgares .. . 
juveniles ineptias,” as he called them;3 he would have 
liked to forget them, and that every one else should forget 
them too. To make his name live, he counted upon his 
Latin works.4 His great friend Boccaccio was, in his eyes, 

t « Antiquitez de Rome,” 1558. This is (as M. Morel-Fatio has shown, 


“*Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la France,” vol. i. p. 97) a translation of 
Castiglione’s sonnet : 


Superbi colli e voi sacre ruine (1547). 
There are Spanish versions of thesame. Spenser’s translation is well known : 


Ye sacred ruines, and ye tragick sights, 
Which onely doo the name of Rome retain, etc. 


2 *T] Trattato de vulgari Eloquentia,” per cura di Pio Reyna, Florence, 
1896, 8vo, p. 4. Dante wrote this work: ‘‘ Cum Bement ante nos de 
vulgaris eloquentie doctrina quicquam inveniamus tractasse.” THe discusses, 
together with several puerile questions (the language spoken by Adam and Eve 
in Paradise: ‘‘Fuit ergo hebraicum ydioma illud quod primi loquentis labia 
fabricarunt”), great problems. of lasting interest, for example, book vi., 
chapter vi.: ‘Quod ex cognitione diversorum auctorum perficitur scientia 
poetandi vulgariter ” (p. 143). 

3 Letter to Pandolfo Malatesta, lord of Rimini, January 4, 1372-3. 

4 In particular upon that unfinished ‘‘ Africa,” consecrated to Scipio, gral 
which had won him the laurel. Text in Citadella, ‘“‘ Padova a Petrarca,” 


Padua, 1874, 4to, p. 393- 
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above all, a Latin author ; he saw the “ Decameron” only 
by chance, the year before his death, and merely perused it : 
“Tf I said that I had read it, I should speak an untruth ; 
the book is very big; it is composed in prose and in the 
vulgar tongue.” From Rome, he thought, proceed all 
grandeur, all nobleness, all manly virtues ; nothing is 
durable that is not Roman; Dante is in great danger of 
seeing his fame die out, for if, writes Petrarch, he has 
obtained “the palm for eloquence,” it is only for 
eloquence in the common speech. “ Addicted formerly,” 
he continues, “to that same style, I exercised my mind 
in the vulgar tongue; I knew of nothing more elegant 
and I had not yet learnt to look higher.” In the 
“Decameron,” one story had touched him, that of 
Griselda; pity it were that it should perish in the ruin 
which, as he believed, threatened everything written in the 
vulgar tongue, and he did it the unique compliment of 
putting it into Latin, to insure its survival. 

The hour announced by that great precursor has now 
come ; and it is the dream of Dante which is realised, not 
his : the awakening is for modern languages, not for Latin. 
His “Africa” remains unpublished, whilst the “ ineptiz 
juveniles ” of Laura’s lover are reprinted, from year to 
year, in every town of Italy.2 Modern languages take 
their definitive place in the world, at the very time 
marked for their disappearance. They are scrutinised 
admired, beloved; it is a pleasure to adorn them, to 
further their “ illustration.” For minds are no longer 
exclusive ; a// beauty is now admired: the beauty of the 
nude and the beauty of draperies ; the beauty of the 
ancients and of the moderns also. Minds have broadened; 


* He writes this to Boccaccio himself (‘‘ Opera,” Basle, 1 581, fol., p. 540). 
I tried to determine the date and the occasion of that letter in my essay 
‘Did Chaucer meet Petrarch?” ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” June, 1896. ; 

? Editions in Venice, in 1470, 1473, 1474, 1477 ; Rome, 1471, 1473; Padua, 
1472; Milan, 1473; Bologna, 1476; Naples, 1477, etc., etc. 


x 
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they are at once audacious and self-possessed; they are 
full of fire, and they are masters of that fire; they have 
made the boundaries of the world recede ; they discover in 
man a nature almost divine and in the gods a nature 
almost human; they dare everything and wonder at 
nothing. Apollo delights poets and Muses with his 
harmony, and Plato converses with Aristotle in the very 
same room of the Vatican where prelates and fathers of the 
Church dispute about the Holy Sacrament.t Modern 
languages being capable of beauty, have, as well as 
ancient. ones, a divine character; they shall, in their turn, 
become the language of the gods. I write in Italian, says 
Bibbiena, and I esteem my own tongue no less “than 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew” ; it is so precious to me “that 
I would not give it up for any that may exist.”2 Not 
only the grammar, but even the pronunciation of modern 
languages secures the attention and labours of the most 
learned. Such a humanist, such a theologian, such a 
reformer as Beza, with duties and responsibilities of all 
sorts, finds time to write, with the utmost care, a treatise in 
Latin on the pronunciation of French And that poet 
too, who was to expiate so dearly his enthusiasm “ for 
the magnanimous lines of Homer or Virgil,” Ronsard, the 
great lyricist of the French Renaissance, did he, for all 
his admiration of the past, have a lowly opinion of the 
national idiom? “It is a crime of lese-majesty,” he writes, 
“to abandon the language of one’s country, living and 


™ Room “‘of the Signature,” painted by Raphael at the Vatican, 1508 to 
I5II. 

Italian can compare very well with Greek and Latin: ‘* Alle quali la 
nostra [lingua] non saria ponto inferiore se noi medesimi la exaltassimo, con 
quelle diligente cura che li Greci. . . . So io bene che la mia m’e si cara, che 
non la daria per quante lingue hoggi si trovano.” ‘‘ Comedia nobilissima et 
ridiculosa intitulata Calandra,” 1526, Prologo ; 1st ed. 1521. 

3 “De Francie linguz recta pronunciatione,” Geneva, 1584, 8vo (mod, 
reprint by Tobler, Berlin and Paris, 1868). Concerning English pronunciation 
and orthography, see below, pp. 350, ff. 
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prospering, in order to unearth I know not what ashes of 
the ancients.” ! 

For another cause of this phenomenon should be noted : 
the sense of nationality is developing among peoples.? 
The phenomenon is two-sided: men are better informed ; 
they learn to know each other better—and they are struck 
both with the beauty of extraneous models and with the 
difference between nations. Imitate the ancients, seek 
inspiration from the Italians, is the admonition given to 
youth; and authorised voices, the same voices ofttimes, 
are heard saying: but, above all things, be of your own 
country. 

A bridge can very well serve to facilitate communica- 
tions, and also to mark a frontier ; often it marks it better 
than the torrent over which it is thrown ; there are other 
torrents, but there is only one frontier-bridge ; no mistake 
is possible, the limit is painted upon it. By the study of 
languages, communications became easier and, at the same 
time, limits more defined: those who overstepped them 
were noticed by every one, and protests were raised. The 
greatest lovers of antiquity and of Italy never tire of 
repeating: Admire Petrarch, but do not fetrarchise. 
“What ages shall efface thy memory, O Boccaccio, and 


t Second preface to the ‘‘ Franciade”’ (posthumous). Earlier, and in the 
same strain, Peletier du Mans had written (I modernise his fanciful ortho- 
graphy) : ‘‘ C’est bien ici que nous nous montrons de petit courage, quiaimons 
mieux suivre toujours les derniers que nous mettre en un rang auquel nous 
puissions étre premiers. Nous tenons notre langue esclave nous mémes; nous 
hous montrons étrangers en notre propre pays. Quelle sorte de nation som- 
mes-nous de parler éternellement par la bouche d’autrui? Le ciel francois 
produit-il de si pauvres esprits qu’ils ne se puissent servir de leur langue? .. . 
Serons-nous de perpétuels imitateurs? . .. Les Grecs n’ont pas écrit en 
Egyptien ; les Latins n’ont pas écrit en Arabique.”’ ‘‘ Art Poétique,” Lyons, 
1555) P: 35: 

? Such a sentiment is‘the avowed cause of most of the works devoted then 
to the cleansing and improving of modern languages. Beza writes his treatise 
on French pronunciation for this reason: ‘* Hac etiam in re juverit meam in 
Francos meos pietatem fuisse pro viribus testatam ” (1584, p. 9). 
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what chill winters shall ever wither the glory, Petrarch, 
of thy laurels green? ...”? No truer saying; yet 
these lines are taken from a poem entitled: “Of 
writing in one’s own tongue.” Du Bellay only wishes to 
recall the example of these great men who wrote the 
“Canzoniere” and the “ Decameron” in the idiom of their 
country: as they were Italian, so let us be French. For 
those who, misunderstanding such counsels, imitate too 
closely and think to enrich their tongue by excessive bor- 
rowing, ridicule is mercilessly cast on them: ridicule from 
Geoffrey Tory, Rabelais, Henri Estienne, and many . 
others. Let us despise those “skimmers of Latin,” writes 
Geoffrey Tory, who deform our language and think they 
are doing wonders when they say, “transfrétons la 
Séquane” (and so on), for “traversons la Seine.”2 In 
the very time when many did their best to enrich the 
language by borrowing, when Jacques Grévin, for one, 
“médecin a Paris,” and a follower of Ronsard, was trans- 
lating Vesale “to enrich, if possible, our language,”3 the 
fear of a weakening of the sense of nationality was on the 
increase. Nothing shows better the growing strength of 
this new sentiment, than the fact that the most learned 
were the most earnest in sounding the alarm. Take care, 
cries the illustrious Hellenist, Henri Estienne, great is the 


¥ Quel siécle éteindra ta mémoire, 
O Boccace! et quels durs hivers 
Pourront jamais sécher la gloire, 
Pétrarque, de tes lauriers verts!... 
(‘‘ D’écrire en sa langue,” by Du Bellay.) 


2 “ Tyansfrétons la Séquane au dilucule et crépuscule, puis déambulons par 
les quadrivies et platées de Lutéce et comme vérisimiles amorabundes, capti- 
yons la bénivolence de l’omnigéne et omniforme sexe féminin.” ‘‘Champfleury 


‘au quel est contenu I’art et la science de la deue et vraye proportion des 


lettres,” Paris, 1529, fol. (privilege of 1526). 
3 * Les Portraicts anatomiques de toutes les parties du corps humain,” Paris 
1569, fol. (Preface). 
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danger ; it will not be long before your stray words will 
lead you astray : 


Car, de mots étrangers faisant une mélée, 
Gardez bien qu’un matin ces mots tant précieux, 
Comme oiseaux passagers ne prennent leur volée, 
Et cet honneur aussi ne s’envole avec eux." 


The excitement is intense, voices are eloquent, minds 
are young and vigorous. They know the models, but they 
are not enslaved by them. They worship antiquity, but 
are resolved to belong to their own country and their own 
times, preferring, with Ronsard, to take their chance in 
their own language rather than to come last on the list of 
Roman authors— 


aimant certes mieux €tre, 
En ma langue ou second, ou tiers, ou le premier, 
Que d’étre sans honneur a Rome le dernier. 


They are intoxicated with poetry, passionately fond of 
glory: “glory the only ladder by whose steps mortals, 
with a light tread, ascend to heaven and become com- 
panions of the gods” (Du Bellay). 

Such is the condition of minds among the nations pene- 
trated with Latin culture. Let us go northwards, and see 
how this movement manifests itself in England, 


its 


Springs come late under high latitudes. Whilst in Italy 
the revival is in its glory, at London and Oxford the pro- 
bation period continues ; grammar is being learnt, school- 
days are not over; the seed is still being sown, harvest 
time is yet remote, 

In the city of Bruges appeared, in 1474, a book in 


* Project du livre intitulé: De la précellence du langage Francois,” 
Paris, 1579, 8vo. 
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English prose, relating the legendary story of Troy: “For 
as moche,” we read in it, “as in the wrytyng of the same 
my penne is worn, myn hande wery and not stedfast, myn 
eyen dimmed with overmoche lokyng on the whit paper 

. and also be cause I have promysid to diverce gentil- 
men and to my frendes to addresse to hem as hastely as 
I myght this sayd book, therfore } have practysed and 
lerned, at my grete charge and dispense, to ordeyne this 
said book in prynte after the maner and forme as ye may 
here see; and is not wreton with penne and ynke, as other 
bokes ben, to thende that every man may have them 
attones: ffor all the bokes of this storye, named the 
Recule of the historyes of Troye, thus enpryntid as ye 
here see were begonne in oon day and fynysshid in oon 
day.” Two years later the precincts of Westminster 
opened to receive the presses of William Caxton, printer 
and translator of the “ Recueil,” and the first of English 


printers.t 


™ Born in Kent (see Ed. J. L. Scott, Atheneum, April 13, 1895), in 1420 
or shortly after, apprenticed to Alderman Large, one of the richest mercers in 
London, Caxton lived many years ‘‘ by yonde the see,” as a merchant in 
Flanders, being at one time ‘‘ governor of the English merchants ” at Bruges, 
his functions resembling those of our consuls. Margaret, Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, sister of Edward IV. of England and third wife of Charles the Bold, 
befriended him and had much influence in deciding his literary vocation: 
see Prologue of book i. of his ‘‘ Recuyell.” He finished writing this work at 
Cologne, September 19, 1471 ; itis a translation of the ‘‘ Recueil,” composed 
in French by Raoul le Févre, and he printed it, with the help of Colard 
Mansion, in 1474: ‘‘ Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye” (reprinted by W. 
Morris, London, Quaritch, 1893). Caxton settled at Westminster in the winter 
of 1476-7; some of the accounts concerning the rent of the tenements he 
occupied have been discovered in the Chapter Library, Westminster, by Ed. 
J. L. Scott (Athen@um, May 21 and June 11, 1892): ‘‘ Memorandum quod 
recepi de W. Caxton ultimo die Junii pro uno tenemento x‘ pro quarteria 
anni, et pro alio iij* iiij* pro quarteria anni. Item de eodem pro j° lofte 
supra portam Elemosinarie iij® iiit pro termino dicto. Summa xvj§ viij*.” 
The first book printed in England was his ‘‘ Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers,” 1477, a folio volume of 76 leaves. See W. Blades, ‘‘ Life 
and Typography of W. Caxton,” London, 1861, 2 vols, 4to (revised but 
abbrev. ed., 1877, 1882) ; S. de Ricci, ‘* A Census of the Caxtons,’’ 1909 ; 
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This process, new to him, and at which he himself 
wondered so much, had been, for many years, in use on 
the Continent. Recent discoveries have shown that the 
first certain traces of it are found in France, at Avignon. 
Procopius Waldfoghel, of Prague, provided with “two 
ABCs in steel, two forms in iron, one steel screw, forty- 
eight forms in tin, and divers other forms,” practises, as far 
back as 1444, with the aid of a locksmith and of several 
apprentices, this strange art, then expressly mentioned for 
the first time, and called, “ars scribendi artificialiter.” * 


E. Gordon Duffy, ‘‘ Early Printed Books,” 1893, chap. viii. ; H. R. Plomer, 
‘A Short Hist. of Engl. Printing,” Lond., 1900, ‘‘ Wm. Caxton,” 1925. 
Caxton died at the end of t491. Cf. McKerrow, ‘‘ A Dictionary of Printers, 
1557-1640,” Lond., 1910; E. Gordon Duff, ‘‘ A Century of the English Book 
Trade,” 1457-1557, Lond., 1905. On the early Engl. printers elsewhere 
than London, see ¢.¢., Allnutt, ‘‘ Bibliographica,’’ 1896, ii. 23, 150, 276, ff., 
E. G. Duff, ‘‘ Engl. Provincial Printers,” 1912. 

* Abbé Requin, ‘‘ Origines de I’Imprimerie en France,” Paris, 1891, 8vo. 
M. Claudin, in his great work, ‘‘ Histoire de l’ Imprimerie en France,” Paris, 
1900, ff, 3 vols., fol., expresses the opinion that Waldfoghel was not a real 
printer, but rather the inventor of a sort of writing machine. This would be, 
as I think, to replace an interpretation of authentic facts, which is not without 
its difficulties, by another interpretation much more difficult to accept. The 
words ‘‘ars scribendi artificialitér ” must not be construed as pointing at all, 
in themselves, toa writing machine. ‘‘ Hee ars scribendi,’”’ ‘‘ prope divina ars 
scribendi,” the making of a book ‘‘absque ulla calami exaratione,”’ were a 
common way, among early printers, of calling their art. Addressing the town 
of Paris, the first Sorbonne printers triumphantly write, in their Ist book: 


Ut sol lumen, sic doctrinam fundis in orbem, 
Musarum nutrix, regia Parisius, 

Hine prope divinam, tu quam Germania novit 
Artem scriberdi, suscipe pro merita. 


The vocabulary of the comparatively numerous documents we have concern- 
ing Procopius Waldfoghel fits well the art of printing: he possesses a steel 
screw, vitis, which tallies perfectly with the use of a press: ‘vis,” alas 
‘* vitis,” was the word used in medieval documents to designate the screw of 
a wine press. He has alphabets of movable letters in metal: ‘‘litteras . . . 
formatas et scissas in ferro bene et debiite”; he has forms, ‘‘ formas,” the 
same word, and doubtless the same thing, that subsequent printers used. But, 
says M. Claudin, the deeds mention only a few alphabets : two in one case, one 
in another. It is, Ithink, obvious that these were model alphabets, specimens 
to be reproduced. How could we understand, else, even in the hypothesis of 
a writing machine, that he had so many forms and so few alphabets (two forms 
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But we possess none of the products of Procopius’s 
presses. The first text we have, printed in movable types, 
is the indulgence of Nicholas V., issued in 1454, to pro- 
mote the war against the Turks, immediately after the fall 
of Constantinople ;* the earliest book we possess is the 
“Mazarine” or “forty-two line” Bible, finished at Mainz, 
August 15, 1456.2 

The first monuments of the “art of writing artificially” 
were religious works : indulgences, bibles, psalters, papal 
constitutions. A classic text, the “De Officiis” of Cicero, 
was published, for the first time, by Schoeffer, in 1465 ; the 
catalogue, printed by him, of the books he was selling in 
1469, still included a majority of religious writings; there 
were, however, a few exceptions, among which Boccaccio’s 
“Griselda,” put into Latin by Petrarch: “Item historiam 
Griselidis, de maxima constantia mulierum.” 


in iron, forty-eight in tin, and “divers others” are mentioned at one time)? 
But why, again says M. Claudin, if it was a question of multiplying writings, 
is there no mention, in the deeds, of ink and paper? Obviously because they 
were no part of the said secret invention. As for the value and practicability 
of the same, one of the French associates of Waldfoghel, the student Manaud - 
Vitalis, is found swearing on the Gospel, ‘‘ dictam artem scribendi, per dictum 
Procopium artificialiter eidem doctam, esse veram et verissimam esseque 
facilem, possibilem et utilem laborare volenti et diligenti eam ” (April 5, 1446). 
On French printers, see G. Lepreux, ‘‘ Gallia Typographica,”’ Paris, 1909, ff. 

' * Tt was printed at Erfurth ; but who was the printer? ‘ Fe is generally 
stated to have been John Gutenberg ; and though we have no proof of this, or 
“indeed of Gutenberg’s having printed any book at all, there is a strong weight 
of circumstantial evidence in his favour”’ (E. Gordon Duff, ‘‘ Early Printed 
Books,” p. 22). The discovery of the earliest allusion to Gutenberg as the 
inventor of the new art is due to M. Claudin. It is to be found in Fichet’s 
letter to Gaguin, at the beginning of ‘‘ Gasparini Orthographia,” Paris [1470]: 
‘ Ferunt enim illic, haut procul a civitate Maguncia Joannem quemdam fuisse, 
cui cognomen Bonemontano gui primus omnium impressoriam artem excogi- 
taverit qua non calamo (ut prisci quidem illi) neque penna (ut nos fingimus), 
sed ereis litteris libri finguntur, et quidem expedite, rer et pulchre.” 
‘Imprimerie en France,” 1900, i. p. 26. 

2 The question as to whose work it was has not been definitely settled. 
According to Mr. Gordon Duff, ‘‘ the type of the forty-two line Bible is clearly 
a product of the Gutenberg-Fust-Schoeffer partnership ” (/é7d., p. 24). 
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The first printers, all Germans, were, at the same time, 
publishers and travelling booksellers. Fust and Schoeffer 
come to Paris, in 1466 and 1468, to sell their books. 
Ulrich Gering and two other Germans settle, at the call of 
Fichet, librarian, and Heynlin,? prior, within the precincts 
of the Sorbonne, and publish their first book in 1470. The 
influence of their surroundings at once makes itself felt. 
Shortly after their arrival, Gering and his companions print 
ancient authors: Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, Persius, Juvenal, 
Terence, and, unlike Caxton, they print them in Latin 
(1471-73).2. The importance of the new invention, “a 
divine one,” says Fichet, is felt throughout the land, and 
a poet is found in the sixteenth century to express his 
enthusiasm in French verse, and sing the birth of the new 
deity, Typosine, daughter of Time, and goddess of 
printing.3 

.The new ideas progressed more slowly in England. 
Caxton displays incessant activity, he publishes over 
thirty works during the first three years of his stay in 
Westminster ; neither his mind nor his hand are ever at 
rest ; he translates and prints without ceasing, and 
facilitates in his country the diffusion of ideas. His lights, 
however, are limited, and his admirations uncritical; he 
venerates antiquity, but he only knows it by hearsay ; he 
understands it as it was understood in the Middle Ages ; 
his notions take us back to the time when the gods of 
Olympus, clad in armour from the manufactures of Milan, 

t Surnamed De Ja Pierre from his having been born at Stein, in Baden. 
(Claudin, ‘‘ Imprimerie en France,” i. 17). 

? Letter to Gaguin, prefixed to Gasparino Barzizza’s ‘* Orthographia,” 
Paris, 1471 ; Thuasne, ‘‘ Gaguini Epistole,” 1904, i. 23. 

. 3 Jacques Grévin, Elégie ii.: ‘‘ La naissance de Typosine, déesse-tutélaire 


de Vimprimerie.” Scarcely less enthusiast is Du Verdier : ‘‘ Que l’aveugle 
gentilité célébre pour leurs dieux, Cérés pour avoir monstré l’usage du grain, 


et Bacchus du vin,” we must praise God for a much greater gift, as He 


inspired to ‘* Cuttemberg” the invention of printing. (‘‘ Bibliothéque,” 1585, 
p- xviii.) 


¢ 
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marshalled the artillery of the Greeks before the walls of 
Troy-the-Great. He will never dispute about the form of 
a Latin word; never will his place be marked in the 
Academy of Aldus Manutius. He belongs to his own 
country even more than to his own times. Neither the 
frequentation of continental printers, nor his stay of over 
thirty years out of England, nor his knowledge of the 
French language have had any action on the bent of his 
mind ; his tastes, his ways of thinking, his humour, all are 
English. 

He is practical and, bestowing special attention on his 
noble customers,t seeks to put in their hands the books 
most worthy, as he thinks, to figure in their libraries. The 
Middle Ages and the nation’s past will be particularly well 
represented. The share of religion will be small ; that of 
Latin or Greek texts naught ; however close his relations 
with the Abbot of Westminster, who used to come and see 
him familiarly in his shop and show him old English deeds 
of which neither could comprehend the meaning,2 Caxton 
printed especially for the profane. 

For them he translated into English (from the French) 
a small number of ancient works: Cicero’s “ De Amicitia,” 
and “ De Senectute,” Ovid’s “ Metamophoses,” and, as he 


* He writes at the request of the King, of the Queen Mother, of several 
among the greatest noblemen of the land, of his “‘ good synguler lordes and 
specyal maysters,” “of certeyn lordes ladyes and gentylmen,” ‘‘ of a noble 
lady,” “ of a noble and vertuous erle,” etc. His moral treatises are, however, 
meant for men of “‘every astate and degree” (‘‘Chess”), for the young 
children of London who lack good principles, and therefore ‘‘ scarcely amonge 
ten two thryve” (‘‘Cato”); and he prints such books at the request of a 
worthy alderman, or of his good friend, mercer William Praat, or of another 
worshipful mercer, etc. 

2 « And also my lorde abbot of Westmynster ded do shewe to me late 
certayn evydences wryton in olde englysshe, for to reduce it in-to our englysshe 
now usid. And certaynly it was wreton in suche wyse that it was more lyke 
to dutche than englysshe; I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be under- 
stonden” (‘Caxton’s Eneydos,” 1490, ed. Culley and Furnivall, Early 


English Text Society, 1890, p. 2). 
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believed, Virgil’s “Iineid.” Nothing more characteristic 
than this last undertaking, finished in 1490. “ After 
dyverse werkes,” he says, “ made, translated and achieved, 
havyng noo werke in hande, I, sitting in my studye where 
as laye many dyverse paunflettis and bookys, happened 
that to my hande came a lytyl booke in frenshe, whiche 
late was translated oute of latyn by some noble clarke of 
Fraunce, whiche booke is named Eneydos made in latyn 
by that noble poete and grete clerke Vyrgyle, whiche booke 
I sawe over and redde therin. . . . In whiche booke I had 
grete playsyr, by cause of the fayr and honest termes and 
wordes in frenshe whyche I never sawe to-fore lyke, ne 
none so playsaunt ne so wel ordred, whiche booke, as me 
seemed, sholde be moche requysyte to noble men to see.” 
He resolved therefore to translate this masterpiece, which 
“is not for a rude uplondyssh man to laboure therin ne 
rede it, but onely for a clerke and a noble gentylman that 
feleth and understondeth in faytes of armes, in love and in 
noble chyvalrye.” He tried his best, as in duty bound, to 
do justice to such an important book, avoiding words too 
rare and words too homely, knowing full well that he was 
not worthy to try and “enpryse ... so hie and noble a 
werke.” = Not so high as he thought: the thin volume 
which fell in his hands and which he translated with such 
devout care still exists ; it had been printed in Lyons in 
1483, and contains one of the most ridiculous travesties 
ever inflicted on the Virgilian epic. The engravings fit the 
text well: Dido appears as a medieval matron; A=neas 
displays a fifteenth-century armour: but this was the very 
‘style under which Caxton pictured to himself his heroes. 
The printer had never the shadow of a doubt as to the 
veracity of his author who declared that he was translating 
from the Latin “this present book compiled by Virgil, a 


a Eneydos,” pp: 1; ff. 
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most subtle and ingenious orator and poet, the title being 
Esneydes.” ! 4 

Medieval times appeal to Caxton much more than 
antiquity; the noblemen and ladies for whom he writes 
are not yet tired of Charlemagne, Arthur, Blanchardin 
and Eglantine, of Reynard the Fox, of A®sop’s Fables, 
and of the wondrous tales of the Golden Legend. 
All this and more of the same sort is printed by Caxton 
on his Westminster presses. The most remarkable of his 
ventures was the famous volume, of considerable dimen- 
sions, dealing with King Arthur and his knights: “ Le 
Morte Darthur,” 2 an immense compilation in simple, flow- 
ing English prose, free from emphasis and bad taste, but 
with little warmth and spare ornamentation,3 in which an 


* Prologue. The book had been printed by Guillaume le Roy, and issued 
the last day of September, 1483. 

? Title in full: ‘‘ The noble and joyous book entytled Le Morte Darthur 
notwythstondyng it treateth of the byrth, lyf and actes of the sayd Kyng 
Arthur of his noble Knyghtes of the rounde table, theyr marvaylous enquestes 
and adventures, thachyevyng of the sangreal, and in thende the dolorous deth 
and departyng out of thys world of them al, whiche book was reduced into 
englysshe by syr Thomas Malory Knyght.”’ Colophon: ‘‘ Fynysshed in 
thabbey Westmestre, the last day of Juyl the yere of our lord Mcccclxxxv. 
_ Caxton me fieri fecit.”” Only two copies are known of the first edition ; it has 

been reprinted by O. Sommer and Andrew Lang, London, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Malory had finished his work in 1469-70. 

3 Specimen of Malory’s style at his best (his ideas on love) : ‘‘ Therfore lyke 
as may moneth floreth and floryssheth in many gardyns, soo in lyke wyse lete 
every man of worship florysshe his herte in this world fyrst unto God and next 
unto the joye of them that he promysed his feythe unto, for there was never 
worshypful man or worshipfull woman, but they loved one better than another, 
and worshyp in armes may never be foyled, but fyrst reserve the honour to 
God, and secondly the quarel must come of thy lady, and suche love I calle 
virtuous love, but now adayes men can not love seven nyghte but they must 
have alle theyr desyres. That love may not endure by reason, for when they 

‘ben soone accorded and hasty hete, soone it keleth. Ryghte soo fareth love 
now a dayes, sone hote soone cold; this is no stabylyte, but the old love was 
not so; men and wymmen coude love to gyders seven yeres, and no lycours 
lustes were bitwene them, and thenne was love, trouthe and feythfulnes, and 
loo in lyke wyse was used love in kynge Arthurs dayes ” (Bk. xviii. chap. xxv-). 


4 
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unknown writer, Sir Thomas Malory,' pressed, in as good 
order as he could, all the ancient French tales on the deeds 
and loves of the Round Table worthies. Medizval knightly 
manners reign there supreme. To fight well and love well 
is the only way of filling decently one’s life; those who 
have to do otherwise are clowns of no account. God 
should be loved first, and then one’s lady. Pure and 
virtuous love consists in loving ever the same lady; no 
matter if, by mischance, she happens to be the wife of some 
one else. Such is the moral taught by Malory with perfect 
sincerity and on a tone of sacerdotal seriousness. To him 
Queen Guinevere, the wife of Arthur and friend of Lance- 
lot, is worthy of all praise: “Whyle she lyved she was a 
true lover and therfor she had a good ende,” 2 

Caxton had the more willingly welcomed King Arthur 
as being, in his eyes, a national hero, “whyche ought 
moost to be remembred emonge us englysshe men tofore 
al other crysten kynges.” The printer was proud of his 
own blood and of his own country; he did not publish 
one single classical work in the original, but he wanted, 
from the first, to multiply copies of the national master- 
pieces ; English authors are, he thinks, the true classics of 
the English nation. A Latin garb may be elsewhere a 
title to favour ; for Caxton an English one is the best of 
all. He therefore prints the “Canterbury Tales” of “that 
noble and grete philosopher Gefferey Chaucer the whiche, 
for his ornate wrytyng in our tongue, maye wel have the 


* No certain identification has been possible, One ‘*‘Thomas Malorie Miles” 
figures in a list of noblemen to whom pardon is not granted by Ed. IV. in 
1469 (T. W. Williams, “‘ Atheneum,” July 11, 1896); maybe the same Sir 
Thomas Malory mentioned by Dugdale in his ‘* Warwickshire,” and whose 
authorship has been powerfully advocated by Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘ Child 
Memorial vol.” Boston, 1896. Doubts remain; it is strange Dugdale did 
not claim for his compatriot such a title to fame as his having written 
“Morte Darthur.”’ Cf, E. K. Chambers, ‘* Engl. Assn.”’ Pamphlet 51, 1922. 

? Book xviii. chap. xxv, 
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name of a laureate poete.” The first edition being faulty, 
he gives a second one with woodcuts, showing the pilgrims 
at their meal or telling their tales, and he inserts this 
remarkable judgment on the great poet’s writings: he 
“them so craftyly made that he comprehended hys 
maters in short quyck and hye sentences, eschewyng 
prolyxyte, castyng away the chaf or superfluyte and 
shewyng the pyked grayn of sentence utteryd by crafty 
and sugred eloquence.”! Caxton issued also Gower’s 
“Confessio Amantis,” various lesser works of Chaucer, 
others by Lydgate, Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” translated 
by Trevisa, but rejuvenated, “a lytel embelysshed,” and 
continued to 1460 by the printer himself. With this, 
“Chronicles of England,’ a “Description of Britain,” 
selected because the “noblenesse and worthynesse of 
the same is not knowen”: all that could best serve, 
according to his lights, to perpetuate glorious national 
memories. 

His language is yet immature ; but he has a notion that 
the English tongue should, and can, be cleansed and 
enriched. _ By this, at least, he belongs truly to the age 
of the Renaissance in which so much attention was 
given to the problem of perfecting modern languages. 
The trouble with Caxton is that he does not know well 
what to do. He imports French words and idioms which 
look at times very crude and queer in his English; he 
says “the his” for ¢e szex,; he uses such expressions as 
_ “entermete (s’entremettre), excytative, haultain, inconty- 
nent (at once), foundeur, debvoir, palais, noureture, bien- 
fayttes, malefaytes” ; he speaks of “ Historye assertryce 
of veryte,” etc. Sometimes he employs double words, 


_ ¥ * Prohemye” of the second edition of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” 1484 (?) 
Another eulogy of Chaucer, with a description of his tomb in Westminster, 
is to be found in the prologue of Caxton’s ‘‘ Boethius”: owing to Chaucer 
the English language ‘‘shal endure perpetuelly.” 
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placing side by side, as in the days following the Con- 
quest, the Saxon expression and the French: to trans- 
late the verb chasser, he writes “to chasse and hunt.”? He 
hopes to be thus understood of his “redars and herers.” 
But he hesitates, changes his system, and contradictory 
criticisms are bestowed upon him by which he is 
greatly disturbed. If he uses “ fayr and straunge termes,” 
some of his readers complain of not knowing what he 
means, and ask him to return to “old and homely” 
expressions. It was, in a way, the same quarrel which 
the early readers of Ronsard’s “Odes” were to have with 
their author. ‘“ Fayn wolde I,” writes Caxton, “satysfye 
every inan,” but I have no sooner yielded to ordinary 
readers, than “som honest and grete clerkes” come to 
see me, requesting that I “wryte the moste curyous 
termes that I coude fynde: and thus, betwene playne 
and rude, and curyous, I stande abasshed.” 

He tries to extricate himself by wisely remaining mid- 
way between the two extremes, and confesses his anxieties 
in interesting prefaces, rough sketches of an art, the art of 
the Essay, for which glorious destinies were in store on 
English soil. Caxton has already several of the qualities 
necessary to the essayist: simplicity, kindliness, good 
humour, and sharp humour. In the preface to his 
“Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” he asks him- 
self why it is that the English translator of the work, Earl 
Rivers, has suppressed the satirical passages on women. 
Maybe, the printer suggests, he was in love and would 
not displease his lady; or maybe that, while he was at 
work, a puff of wind carried away, without his noticing it, 
the injurious sheet. But maybe, too, that the omission was 
purposely made, the passage fitting foreign women and not 
English ones; for English ones, says Caxton, are “right 
good, wyse, playsant, humble, discrete, sobre, chast, obedient 


* Cf. vol. i, pp. 244, 245. 
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to their husbondis, trewe, secrete, stedfast, ever besy, and 
never ydle, attemprat in speking and vertuous in alle their 
werkis—or atte leste sholde be soo”; and thereupon he 
re-introduces in the text the suppressed passages. 

Caxton excels, too, in awakening his readers’ interest by 
taking them into his confidence: so will Addison. He 
tells personal anecdotes of his youth or of his travels!; he 
says who called upon him in his shop, what pcueerecaa 
took place, how he had to confess to a visitor that his 
“Canterbury Tales” being faulty, he must print them 
again from a better manuscript, but the owner was per- 
suaded with difficulty to lend it, so fond he was of his 
treasure. His “Golden Legend” would have been given 
up but for the intervention of the Earl of Arundel, who 
subscribed in advance for “a reasonable quantyte” of 
copies, and promised Caxton a “fee” for life, consisting 
in “a bucke in sommer and a doo in wynter, with whiche 
fee I holde me wel contente.” For his “ Fayts of Arms,” 
from the French of Christine de Pisan, he uses a manu- 
script lent him by the king himself, Henry VIL, “in his 
palais of av SERCO the xxiij day of Janyuere, the iit} 
yere of his regne.” 

Caxton died an old man, in 1491, working, says his fore- 
man and successor, Wynkyn de Worde, till “the laste 
daye of his lyff,’ and carrying, in spite of foreign com- 
petition, a prosperous trade. This competition was very 
active, and the king encouraged it, because the demand 
for books was on the increase ; England was notoriously 
behindhand as compared with other countries, and Caxton 


I His visit to the castle of Hesdin, for example, where he sees the beautiful 
paintings executed by order of Philip the Good, and representing the conquest 
of the Golden Fleece (Prologue of Meee ”). He gratefully mentions his 
parents, to whom he owes his ‘‘connyng”: ‘* And also am bounden to praye 
for my fader and moders soules that in my youthe sette me to scole, by 
whyche by the suffraunce of God I gete my lyvyng, I hope truly” (Prologue 
of ‘‘ Charles the Great,” 1485). 
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and his helpers could not supply all that was wanted. A 
statute of 1483, enacted in view of protecting national 
industries, excepted from its prohibitions “any artificer 
or merchant stranger of what nation or country he be or 
shall be of, for bringing into this realm or selling by retail 
or otherwise any books written or printed, or for inhabit- 
ing within this realm for the same intent.” Henry VII. 
gave the example, and his inveterate parsimony did not 
prevent him from purchasing for his own library fine 
copies on vellum of the handsome books published in 
Paris by Antoine Vérard. Foreign craftsmen flocked to 
England, and new presses were established in London by 
the Lorrainer Wynkyn de Worde, who moved from 
Westminster in 1500; by Jean Barbier, a Frenchman ; 
by William de Malines (“Machlinia”), a Fleming; by 
Richard Pynson, another Frenchman, who had _ learnt 
his trade at Rouen under Le Talleur; by William 
Faques, also a Norman; these two last, but especially 
Pynson, being by far the best printers England had before 
the time of John Day.t 

Progress was such that, in 1533, the former statute had 
to be repealed, for, says the Parliament, “there has come 
to this Realm, sithen the making of the same, a marvellous 
number of printed books, and daily doth; and the cause 
of the making of the same provision seemeth to be for 
that there were but few books and few printers within this 
Realm at that time... .” But now “ many of this Realm, 
being the king’s natural subjects, have given them so dili- 
gently to learn and exercise the same craft of printing, 
that, at this day, there be within this Realm a great _ 
number cunning and expert in the said science and art 


* «Pynson was the finest printer this country had yet seen, and no one 
until the appearance of John Day approached him in excellence of work.” 
His first dated book is of November, 1492. He died, printer to the king, in 
1529. Faques began working in 1504. Plomer, ‘ Hist. of Engl. Printing,” 
1900, pp- 29, 44; E. Gordon Duff, “ The Printers, Stationers,” etc., Cambr. 
1906, p. 169. 
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of printing as able to exercise the said craft in all points 
as any stranger in any other realm .. . And furthermore, 
when there be a great number of the king’s subjects . .. 
which live by the craft and mystery of binding books .. . 
yet ,. there are divers persons that bring from beyond 
the sea great plenty of printed books, not only in the 
Latin tongue, but also in our maternal English tongue, 
some bound in boards, some in leather, and some in 
parchment, and sell them by retail.”2 For which causes 
the former exceptions are repealed, and if foreign importa- 
tion is not totally prohibited, the restrictions are such as 
to effectually protect national printers and their all- 
important trade. 

The art is spreading. Besides Oxford, which had 
presses as early as 1478 and, before any other English 
town, issued classical texts, printers are found, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, at Edinburgh, 1508, York, 
1509, Cambridge, 1521, Tavistock, 1525.2 The intel- 
lectual implements of the nation are being perfected ; 
England will soon be able to supply her own needs. 


* Statutes 1 Ric. III. cap. ix. (1483) and 21 Hen. VIII. cap. xv. (1533). 
Wynkyn de Worde alone printed more than five hundred books between 1500 
and 1534, the year of his death (Plomer, zdzd., 33). 

2 Two figures will show, however, the comparative development of printing 
in France and England during the earliest period. Forty-two towns or 
boroughs had their printing presses in France before 1500 (Thierry-Poux, 
‘‘Premiers Monuments de l’Imprimerie en France,” 1890, p. iii. The 
existence of the forty-second, Uzes, is a recent discovery, the only known 
product of that press having entered the National Library, Paris, in Decem- 
ber, 1904). In England, at that date, there were only four, counting London 
and Westminster for two, the two others being Oxford and Saint Albans. It 
may be noted besides, that, from 1470 to 1500, sixty-one printing establish- 
ments had been opened in Paris alone (Claudin, ii. 561); and that, when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, only ten English towns had had, at one time 
or another, more or less permanent ones. Her famous decree of 1586 
restricted to London and the two Universities the right of having printing 
presses, 
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III. 


Edward IV. was still reigning when Caxton had come 
to settle at Westminster, and the long quarrel of York and 
Lancaster was not ended. Richard I1I., the usurper, had 
replaced Edward in 1483; then had come the first Tudor, 
Henry VII, another usurper. The nation, weary, has 
submitted and, during twenty-four years, has endured the 
rule of a clever and rapacious despot. But he had to 
leave at last “al his goodly houses so rychely dekte and 
appareyled, his walles and galaries of grete pleasure, his 
gardyns large and wyde, with knottes curyously wrought.” t 
His son, Henry VIII., succeeded him in 1509. 

The new king is eighteen years of age ; he is handsome, 
learned, vigorous; he likes hunting, pleasure, fine arts; he 
knows as much Latin as the clerks at Oxford; he clearsa 
ditch as well as any; he could give points to the famous 
wrestlers of Cornwall; he is “a marvellous good archer 
and strong” 2; he favours painters, builds palaces, delights 
in festivities; he disguises himself as a Roman emperor, 
as the Knight of the “Cure Loial” (Loyal Heart), as an 
archer of Robin Hood’s.3 Judging from these early years, 
his reign will be a “ Field of the cloth of gold,” and a 
“Romaunt of the Rose” perpetual. He knows the merits 
of the English language, encourages the national drama, 
and discourages bad authors by leaving in the middle 
when the play is too dull.4 A merry companion, brilliantly 
matched to Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, by which marriage the powerful support of 
the House of Spain is secured to him, he looks smilingly 
at the sunny side of life. He likes to be seen, and wants 

* Funeral oration by Fisher, ‘‘ Works ;” Early Engl. Text Soc., i., 278. 


? Fleurange (in the Petitot Series, vol. xvi. p. 352). 


3 Chronicle of Hall (a contemporary) 5 ; chief part carefully ed. by Ch. _ 
Whibley as ‘‘ Henry VIII,” Lond., 1904, 2 vols. ; I, 15, 122. 


4 He does so in 1515, at the representation of a morality by Henry Medwall, 
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to be admired ; all eyes should turn towards him: those 
of the Pope, of the Emperor, the King of France, the 
people of England, the foreign ambassadors. He seeks 
out every occasion to shine, great or small. Scarcely 
seated on the throne, he dreams of renewing the exploits 
of the Plantagenets ; he wants to take Guyenne and begin 
anew the Hundred Years’ War. He also wants to dazzle the 
envoys of Venice, he speaks to them in four languages 
and exhibits himself covered with gems: “His fingers 
were one mass of jewelled rings.” He overthrows in their 
presence a jouster and his horse; then, taking off his 
helmet, “he came under the windows where we were, and 
talked and laughed with us to our very great honour.” 
He hears with chagrin, from the same ambassadors, that, 
in point of height, Francis I. has nothing to envy him; 
but with pleasure that, if the King of France’s legs are 
long, at least they are thin. “Whereupon he opened his 
doublet and, placing his hand on his thigh, said : ‘Look 
here! and I have also a good calf to my leg””! He 
remains, in this respect, the same to the last; every one 
knows it, and acts accordingly. Late in the reign, he sends 
ten ladies of his court to admire an enormous ship he has 
had built at Portsmouth, the largest which had yet been 
devised. They write to him a collective epistle, signed by 
all ten, in which they declare that they have seen the fleet 
and the “newe greate Shippe,” and all this is “so goodlie to 
beholde, that in our liefs wee have not seene (excepting your 
royall person and my lord the Prince your sonne) a more 
pleasaunt sight.” 2 


t Letters of N. Sagudino, May 3, 1515, of Piero Pasquaglio, same date ; 
general report of Sebastiano Giustiniani, October 10, 1519, in Rawdon 
Brown, “Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII.,” London, 1854, 2 vols. 
8vo. Cf. Paul Jove’s praise of the king, “ Descriptio Britannic,” Venice, 
1548, 4to, sig. c. ij.: ‘‘ Nemo e tota Anglica juventute vel stature dignitate, 
vel venustate oris, vel nervorum firmitate Regem <equavit,” etc. 

? Ellis, ‘¢ Original Letters,” Ist series, vol. ii. p. 126. 
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Proud of his figure, he is proud also of his learning. If 
an audacious German monk surprises Christendom by the 
temerity of his attacks, Henry wili not leave to theologians 
the honour of crushing “that serpent”; he will step forth, 
and, turning for a while “from those military occupations 
and those affairs of State to which,” as he writes to the 
Pope, “he had had to devote his youth,” he will confound 
the heretic by his logic; he will be the bulwark of the 
Church, and an object of universal admiration.t He learns 
with joy, by a despatch from the English envoy, that 
Leo X., on receiving the fine copy of the book, bound in 
cloth of gold, which was destined to him, could not refrain 
from reading “five lefes with owt interruption; and as I 
suppose, iftym and place and other of no small importance 
busynes had not lett (prevented) hym, he wold never a 
ceassed tyll he had redd it over.” At all events, these five 
pages were greatly admired; the Pope, while reading, 
marked by an exclamation or a nod the passages which 
most pleased him, “and that seemyd to be at every second 
line.”2 Greatly admired also were the two verses written 
at the end of the volume in the king’s own hand, but 
which had been supplied to him by Wolsey.3 The book 
shall be sent by the Pope himself to all the kings of 
Christendom ; every reader will gain ten years’ indulgence ; 
Henry will be the model of princes, the “ Defender of the 
Faith.” “Desirous,” says the Pope, “of adorning thy 


t « Assertio septem Sacramentorum adversus Martinum Lutherum, eedita 
ab invictissimo Anglize et Francis rege et domino Hyberniz, Henrico ejus 
nominis octavo,” Rome, 1521, 4to (and London, Pynson, 1521); at the 
beginning of this volume, the attribution of indulgences to the reader, the 
letter of Leo X. granting the king the title of Defender of the Faith, the king’s 
dedicatory epistle to the Pope, and a preface. 

? John Clerk to Wolsey, 1521. Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” 3rd series, vol. i. 
p: 256. 

3 As is shown by a letter from Wolsey to the king, leaving him “the choyse 
of certyne versis to be written in the booke to be sent to the Pope, of your own 
hande, with the subscription of your name” (Ellis, 7¢d., p. 259). 
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Majesty with such a title that Christians of all time should 
comprehend the gratitude we feel for the gift offered by thy 
Majesty, especially at such a moment, We, who occupy 
after Saint Peter . . . this sacred See from which emanate 
all titles and dignities, . . . have decided to bestow upon 
thy Majesty the title of Defender of the Faith . . . ordering 
all the faithful to give that title to thy Majesty, and when 
they shall write to thee, to add to the word King the words 
Defender of the Faith.” Alone, of all the papal injunc- 
tions, the one thus formulated by Giovanni de Medici, as 
the occupant of the “sacred See from which emanate all 
titles and dignities,” is still observed in England. 

Henry is extremely pious. He devotes a great deal 
of time to affairs of religion; “he hears three masses 
daily when he hunts, and sometimes five on other 
days”; but, like a true prince of the Renaissance, he is 
interested in everything: in war, in the navy, in distant 
discoveries, in music; he plays on several instruments, 
“sings from book at sight,” composes songs, music and 
wordst; he busies himself with medicine, protects and 
retains in England the Italian Gemini, vulgariser of the 
science of Vesale, and who has succeeded in “ perfectly 
settyng forth all and syngular the bones, the joyntes, 
vaynes, arteries, synowes, muscles or brawnes, tendons 
and ligamentes of mannes bodye.”?2 Henry invents 


t MS. addit. 31922, in the British Museum: collection of songs, with 
music, by W. Cornysshe, D. Cooper, and others. Some of them are inscribed 
as being by ‘‘ The Kynge H. VIII.” ; one of these is in French (or nearly so) : 


Adew madam et ma mastres, 
A dew mon solas et mon joy. 


(fol. 14). Francis I. was also a poet and musician, which contributed to 
encourage those tastes in Henry VIII. See ‘‘ Poésies du Roi Francois 1%” 
(a piece of music in fac-simile), ed. Champollion-Figeac, Paris, 1847, 4to. 

2 In his dedication to Edward VI. of an English translation of his work 
(published first in Latin, London, 1545, fol. ; abridged from Vesale, written 
at the king’s request), Gemini affirms that Henry VIII. had paid him the 
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recipes against the plague: “Take on handfull of mary- 
golds, a handfull of sorel,” etc. etc. and the cure is 
certain, “wyth Gods grace.”* For himself, however, he 
follows another recipe, which consists in rapidly leaving 
the towns where the scourge breaks out. He is fond of 
curiosities from distant lands. A ship comes from India 
and brings him “first ij muske catts, iij lytyll munkkeys, 
a marmazat.,.more a chest of nutts of India con- 
tayneng xj whiche be greater then a man [his ffyste, 
and iij potts of erthe payntid, callid Porseland ” 2 (porce- 
lain). He sends for foreign artists to come to his court. 
Does not King Francis do the same? “He delights 
now,” writes the ambassador of France, “in paintings 
and embroideries, having sent people to France, Flanders, 
Italy, and other countries to fetch masters excelling in 
that art, and also musicians and other ministers of pas- 
times.”3 He makes the most agreeable use of the 
treasures amassed by his father and expends them 
lavishly. As soon as he comes to the throne he sends 
the two chief counsellors of Henry VII. to the scaffold, 
which gives the finishing touch to his popularity, but 
leaves him for that means of government a taste which 


above tribute. The translation was due to Gemini himself, assisted by the 
learned Nicholas Udall: ‘‘ As I am not my selfe so perfeict and experte in 
the Englishe tounge that I dare waraunt or trust myne owne dooynges, I have 
used the studious peines of Nicholas Udall and certain other learned men ” 
(‘‘ Compendiosa totius Anatomie delineatio ere exarata, per Thomam Gemin- 
num,” London, 1553, fol. ; in English). Vesale’s work (szfra, p. 8) contained 
superb engravings on wood which Gemini did scarcely more than. reproduce 
on copper. Gemini’s ‘*Compendium” was translated into French by the 
poet, J. Grévin: ‘ Portraicts anatomiques,” Paris, 1569, fol. Cf. ‘*The 
Anatomie of the Bodie of Man, by Thomas Vicary,” 1548, ed. F. J. and 
F. Furnivall, Early English Text Society, 1888. 

* Ellis, ‘* Original Letters,” 1st series, i, p. 287. 

* Henry Huttoft, surveyor of the customs at Southampton, to Cromwell. 
Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” 3rd series, vol. ii. p. 242. 

3 “Correspondance de Castillon et Marillac,” 1885. Letter of Marillac, 
June, 1539, p+ 103. 
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he never lost. Erasmus is seen at his court; Polydore 
Vergil makes a stay in his kingdom; Holbein settles 
there. England, in her turn, is going, it seems, to seat 
herself at the table of the gods. 

To this splendour greatly contributes the famous 
minister of the early years, Thomas Wolsey, the son, it 
was said, of a butcher of Ipswich, one of those -parvenus 
of great merit, numerous at that period, who, within a 
short space of time, experienced all the turns of Fortune’s 
wheel: Archbishop of York in 1514, Lord Chancellor, 
Cardinal in 1515, legate of Leo X., candidate for the tiara, 
almost king, “rex alter, ut ita loquar,” wrote Erasmus; 
dismissed at last, disgraced and hunted down until death 
ensued, in 1530. His the labour, the calculations, the 
expenditure of energy and talent, in short, the govern- 
ment; to the king, the pomp and the praise. Wolsey 
assumes the odium of arbitrary measures, forced loans, 
so-called “benevolences,” which had been the great 
resource in the days of Edward IV. and of Henry VII. 
The king will be extolled to the skies by poets and 
pamphlet writers ; the minister will be dragged in the mud, 
he will recognise his portrait in the “ butcher’s dog ” of the 
satirists, in the “Lord Governaunce” of the dramatists, 
“ruled by Dissipacion and Negligence;”?! he will im- 
prison the scoffers, but Fame, with her hundred mouths, 
will repeat the insults hurled at the “butcher’s dog.” 
What matters it, provided the master continues to live 
glorious, in triumphal array, like Roman emperors pictured 
in tapestries, “like the god Mars,” as the ambassadors of 
Venice say ?? 


¥ Satires of Skelton (cz/ra, pp. 126, 129); morality by John Roo, played at 
Gray’s Inn, Christmas, 1526; Simon Fish, author of the “ Supplication for 
the Beggars,” was one of the actors: ‘‘It was highly praised of all menne, 
saving of the Cardinall,” says Foxe (Arber’s Introduction to the Cpupplicar 
tion,” 1895, p. xi.)s On Wolsey’s father, see Redstone, “¢ Atheneum,’ 
March 31, 1900. © 

2 Report of Giustiniani to the Senate of Venice. The ambassador relates 
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The minister is a learned man, supple and shrewd: he 
charms the king with his conversation ; he is never taken 
by surprise ; he has infinite resources and expedients with 
which to get out of every difficulty. Do the royal 
armies meet with reverses? are English diplomats check- 
mated ? let not the king be troubled; all that shall be 
retrieved. Guyenne, perhaps, will not be conquered, but 
Tournay, at least, shall be taken; and here is the city in 
the hands of the king, and Wolsey shall be its bishop. 
This achievement is celebrated in verse and in prose, and 
Henry admires the ease with which it was done; he has 
been able to accomplish it, followed by his players; 
Venus and Beauty have performed interludes before him, 
“intermédies,” as they were called in French, and have 
shortened the time of the siege for him. Parliament 
resists the king; let not the king care, the minister will 
see to that, and here is Parliament conquered (1523). 

The cardinal shares the taste of his master for splendour ; 
he lives in princely fashion, as magnificent as the Italian 
prelates of the Renaissance; he resembles them in his 
knowledge, the refinement of his mind, and also in his 
morals. Before negotiating a treaty of commerce, he 
waits for a gift of a hundred carpets from Damascus ; 
he has a natural son, Thomas Winter, whom he makes . 
archdeacon in his own diocese of York, and a natural 
daughter whom he places in a convent at Shaftesbury. 
He loves luxury and encourages arts; in all things and 
everywhere he wants lustre ; he would like it to be the 
result of great deeds and a clever policy, for he loves his - 
country and wishes it to be really strong and respected ; 


that, when he arrived in England, Wolsey used to say : ** * His Majesty will do 
so and so.’ Subsequently, by degrees, he went forgetting himself, and com- 
menced saying, ‘We shall do so and so,’ and at this present he has reached 
such a pitch that he says, ‘I shall do so and so.’” 1519. ‘* Four Years at 
the Court of Henry VIII.,” ii. pp. 314, 315. 
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but, where he cannot have the thing, he will, at least, have 
the appearance: magnificence is indispensable to him; it 
was, moreover, at that time, and has often been since, a 
means of inspiring respect. His palace of Hampton 
Court is filled with treasures, gold and silver vases, statues 
and curiosities, superb hangings, one of which, as though 
a warning, represents the Wheel of Fortune. His study is 
hung with cloth of gold.t | The architecture of the palace 
itself is worthy of the new times. It still has something 
Gothic, but what was once a defence is to-day an orna- 
ment ; the battlements serve only to embellish the facades ; 
the towers no longer protect the dwelling, they contain 
stairs;? the walls will never be exposed to cannon 
shots, they may, therefore, be decorated, and terra-cotta 
busts adorn them. “I have finished, on the order of your 
Grace, and I have placed on his palace of Hampton 
Court, eight circular figures in terra cotta, painted and 
gilded, and also three stories of Hercules,” wrote “ Joannes 
de Maiano, sculptor,” to the cardinal. 3 


* Letter of Sir Richard Gresham (father of the famous Sir Thomas) to 
the cardinal, 9th of March, 1520; ‘‘ Your Grace spake unto me for serteyn 
clothes of golde for to hange your clossett at Hampton Courte: I have nowe 
cum viij peces, wyche I shulle brynge to your Grace the next weke, God 
wyllynge.” Ellis, *‘ Original Letters,” 3rd series, vol. i. 

2 Such are the characteristic traits of the architecture of the time. They 
may be found, ¢.g., in the charming dwelling built of rose-coloured brick by 
William Compton, during the first part of the reign, at Compton Wynyates 
(Warwickshire). The taste for comfortable houses, well exposed, full of 
light, became more and more universal. See Andrew Borde, ‘‘ The boke for 
to lerne a man to be wyse in buylding of his howse,” 1540(?) 4to. His urgent 
recommendations to use the fireplaces to make a fire in, and not for other 
-purposes, give a horrible idea of the habits of uncleanliness at this period, 

_ 3 June 18, 1521. They are, possibly, the busts of Emperors still to be seen 
on the facades (with no trace, it is true, of gilding or of painting). It was 
wrongly supposed that they had been given to the cardinal by Leo X, 
(“‘ Original Letters,” 3rd series, vol, i. p. 250). On the work done by Benedetto 
da Rovezzano, ‘‘schultore,” for the cardinal and for the king, see the curious 
document discovered by Ed. J. L. Scott, ‘* Athenzeum,” April 9, 1904. Bene- 
detto had begun a tomb for Wolsey; ‘‘the marble sarcophagus now serves 
for the monument of Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral Church” (Scott, 202@.). 
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The spirit of the Renaissance manifests itself in 
England. Englishmen study. Already have arisen other 
men of learning than those “honest and grete clerkes,” 
to whom the Aineid of Caxton could suffice; England 
has her grammars, her dictionaries, her -humanists; she 
takes part, at least by the seriousness of her pursuits, 
in the movement of the Renaissance. Her sons go to 
Italy and France to learn Greek ; William “Graim” (Grey) 
studies at Ferrara and is befriended by Bessarion ;! 
Linacre, the Hellenist and physician, visits Italy in 1485, 
and makes a stay in Paris where he forms a friendship 
with Budée;2 Grocyn perfects himself in Greek under 
Chalcocondylas and Politian (1488-91), becomes ac- 
quainted with Aldus Manutius, and defends the superiority 
of Aristotle against the Platonists of Italy ; William Lyly 
sojourns in Rome; William Latimer in Padua; Colet in 
Paris and Italy. On their return home, they devote them- 
selves to the task of educating their nation. Grocyn 
teaches Greek at Oxford with great success ; Colet, wealthy, 
ardent, generous, resists the natural passions which drew 
him towards a life of pleasure, becomes Dean of Saint Paul’s 
in 1505, and founds a school, soon renowned, and still 

™ Migne, ‘‘ Patrologiz Griecie, t. clxi,’”? col. xcv. Cf. Miss C. Howard. 
‘Engl. Travellers of the Renaissance,” 1913, and see the letters sent to Grey 
from Ferrara, 1457-8, by J. Phreas, another Englishman; ed. Spingarn, 
**Journal of Comparative Literature,” I, 47. 

? Budée writes to Lupset: ‘‘ Recommande moy a Linacer qui est une 
lumiére d’ Angleterre quant aux bonnes lettres, qui ne sera, comme j’espére, 
moins nostre que vostre, car certes il est un homme entre bien peu de ceulx 
ausquelz bien voluntiers, si je puis, je me donne a congnoistre” (in Latin, in 
the Basle edition, 1518, of More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” translated by Le Blond, 
‘‘ Utopie,” Paris, 1550). Another foreigner, Paul Jove, has only praise for 
English humanists (Linacre, Latimer, Grocyn, More, Pace, Fisher, Lily, etc.), 
and for the English Universities : **Vigent et duo Gymnasia, alterum apud 
Oxonium supra Thamesim, alterum Cantabrigic. . .. In hee ingenuorum 
adolescentium ingens numerus ad perdiscendas liberales disciplinas concurrit, 
professoribus enim stipendia alimentaque discipulis antiqua Regum liberalitate 
et optimorum antistilum testamentis persolvuntur” (written, as it seems, 


in 1530.“ Descriptio Britanniz . . . ex libro . . . deImperiis . . . cogniti 
orbis,” Venice, 1548, 4to, sig. d. i.) 
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flourishing at this day ;' William Lyly writes for this same 
school a Latin grammar, the popularity of which has lasted 
until the nineteenth century,? and Erasmus, several learned 
treatises in testimony of his gratitude and admiration for 
Colet and England. The Dutch humanist congratulates 
Colet on the establishment founded by him: “ by far the 
most beautiful and the most magnificent ” that exists 3 
Wolsey creates at Ipswich a school which he endows 
richly, and at Oxford a college, Cardinal College (called 
after the minister's downfall King’s College, to-day Christ 
Church), where the education of the Ipswich pupils is to 
be completed. He settles all the details himself, chooses 
with care the professors who are to teach “ British youth 
the most elegant literature,” and to form at the same time 
the students’ character. There shall be at Ipswich eight 
classes: the first, for preliminary matters ; in the second, 


- ® Character of Colet, drawn by Erasmus in his letter ‘‘ Jodoco Jonz 
Erphordiensi” (‘‘ Epistole,” London, 1642, col. 705). Colet gave a semi- 
secular organisation to his school, and confided its administration ‘‘to the 
honourable company of Mercers of London.” Life by J. H. Lupton, 1887. 

2 *Joannis Coleti Theologi, olim decani divi Pauli, seditio, und cum 
quibusdam G. Lilli Grammatices Rudimentis,” London, 1534 (a copy in 
the British Museum) ; originally compiled in 1509, and printed about 1510; 
contains, ¢.g., the conditions of admission to the school, then a religious 
section, a letter from Colet to Lyly and ‘‘an Introductyon of the partes of 
spekyng for chyldren and yonge begynners in to latyn speche.”—‘*‘ Absolu- 
tissimus de octo orationis partium constructione libellus,” Strasbourg, 1515 ; 
contains a letter of Colet’s : ‘‘Guilielmo Lilio ad Divum Paulum Ludi modera- 
tori Primario,” dated 1513; a letter from Erasmus saying that he has 
corrected the ‘‘De constructione libellus,” written by Lyly at the request 
of Colet; finally the treatise itself—Linacre wrote in English, in 1524, a 
Latin grammar which Buchanan translated into Latin, 1533 (‘‘ Rudimenta 
Grammatices Th. Lincari,” Buchanan, ‘‘ Opera,” 1725, vol. i. p. 646), and 
of which great use was made in England and on the Continent. 

3 ‘De duplici copia verborum ac rerum Commentarii duo.— Lector, 
eme, lege et gaudebis.” In his prefatory epistle to Colet, London, 1512, 
Erasmus says : Ego sane non ignarus, et quantum Anglize debeam publice et 
quantopere tibi privatim sim obnoxius, officii mei sum arbitratus literarium 
—aliquod munusculum . . . scholze tue conferre.” Feuillerat has shown that 
Lyly (such is the proper orthography of the name) had 15 children, one of 
whom, Peter, was the father of Euphuist : ‘‘ John Lyly,”’ Cambr. 19109, p. 3. 
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Cato will be studied; in the third, A¢sop and Terence; in 
the fourth, “Virgil himself, of all poets the chief... 
whose verses should be read with a beautiful sonorous 
voice, so that their majesty be better felt.” Then will come 
Cicero, Sallust, Caesar, Horace, Ovid. The pupils will, 
from class to class, continue to learn the different sections 
of Lyly’s grammar. 

The course of study is assuredly remarkable at that 
date, for a preparatory school. It is so vast that the 
cardinal, like a thoughtful master, is afraid of over-work, 
and prescribes amusements: “laxandus est animus, inter- 
miscendus lusus,” that “the mind of the scholars may not 
remain oppressed by too much reading and an immoderate 
tension.” He has not decided lightly, but after mature 
consideration ; the classical education of the nation is, in 
his eyes, a sacred work: “Our own advantage has not 
been the object of our cares, but rather the advantage of 
the country and of all our fellow-citizens.” 1 Erasmus 
lauds in enthusiastic style the merit of these methods, 
introduced also at Oxford, and according to which were 
taught, not only science and humanism, but manners too. 
He mentions, at the same time, the happy influence 
exercised by the learned Bishop Fisher at Cambridge? 
The last thing in Wolsey’s thoughts, after his fall, is his 


* «¢ Rudimenta Grammatices et docendi methodus, non tam scholz Gypsui- 
chianze per reverendissimum D, Thomam Cardinalem Eboracensem feliciter 
institute, quam omnibus aliis totius Anglie scholis prescripta,” London, 1529, 
4to; contains a letter of Wolsey, ‘‘ex edibus nostris, A.D. 1528, cal. 
Augusti” ; a programme of studies (precautions against over-work: ‘‘ Caven- 
dum erit ne immodica contentione ingenia discentium obruantur aut lectione 
[perJlonga defatigentur”); finally, the rules of admission, the articles of 
faith, and the grammar of Lyly (in English prose), as in Colet’s ‘‘ zditio.” 

2 «Magis autem exosculor egregium ac prorsus heroicum animum Thomze 
Cardinalis Eboracensis, cujus prudentia schola Oxoniensis, non solum omni 
linguarum ac studiorum genere, verum et moribus qui deceant optima studia 
condecorabitur. Nam Cantabrigiensis academia jam pridem omnibus floret or- 
namentis, praeside Joanne Episcopo Roffensi,” 1519. To Lord Mountjoy, 
‘‘Epistolarum . . . Libri xxxi,” London, 1642, fol., col. 369. 
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college ; he knows there is no hope for himself, but, at 
least, he wants his college to survive: “Prostrat at your 
Majestys fete, with wepyng terys, this shalbe in moste 
reverent and humble maner to recomende onto your 
excellent cherity and goodnes the poore college of 
Oxford, wych for the gret zeele and affection that your 
Grace beryth to good Lettres, vertue, and norishyng of 
lernyng . . . [you were] contentyd that I shuld erect, 
founde and establishe.” 1 

Several other colleges are created in the course of the 
reign: Brasenose and Corpus Christi at Oxford; St. 
John’s, Magdalen, and Trinity at Cambridge, places of 
retreat where, when the monasteries shall have disappeared, 
the studious friends of learning will find refuge. “O what 
pleasure is it,’ the Hellenist, Sir John Cheke, will write 
later from Cambridge, “to lacke pleasures, and how 
honorable is it to fli from honors throws! Among other 
lacks, I lack painted bucrum to lai betweyne bokes and 
bordes in mi studi, which I now have trimd. I have nede 
of xxx yardes, chuse you the color.” 2 

And the famous and charming Roger Ascham, pupil of 
Cheke and tutor to Elizabeth, secretary of embassy and 
professor of Greek, with More the best prose author of the 
age, wrote to his friends at St. John’s College, in the 
course of a continental journey which was for him a 
cause of unceasing enjoyment: “Ye see, good fellows 
and friends, how glad I am to talk with you, remembering 
you always, wishing oft to be amongst you, where is the 
most pleasant life in the world. I should not take pleasure 
at things here if I did not remember how gladly I shall 
talk of them amongst you. He that is able to maintain 


t Ellis, ‘* Original Letters,” 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 33. 
2 Letter of May 30, 1549, to Peter Osborne, his great friend (at whose 


house in Cheapside he died in 1557). ‘‘ Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” 
Camden Soc., 1843, p- 8. Cf., F. Watson, ‘‘ The English Grammar Schools 
to 1660, their curriculum and practice,” Cambridge, 1908. 
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his life in Cambridge, knoweth not what a felicity he hath. 
I pray God I may meet with you there, whom I left at St. 
John’s. I do salute you all: I name none, because I would 
leave out none, and because I love all.”* In addition 
to colleges, numerous grammar schools are founded, re- 
organised, or endowed, and serve, as may be seen by 
Wolsey’s programme, to promote the diffusion of classical 
instruction. 

The working implements are being improved; certain 
Latin and Greek texts are published in England under 
Henry VIII.; they are not numerous, however ; nearly all 
books of this soe are still imported. Various tana lations 
are also undertaken, in order to. make the model-writers 
of antiquity better, known, and also on account of that 
keen desire, noticeable then in all countries, to secure for 
the nation a richer and more pliable idiom. Sir Thomas 
Elyot translates an oration of Isocrates expressly for this 
purpose ;? Skelton translates Diodorus Siculus and the 
Epistles of Cicero ;3 Alexander Barclay who, truth to say, 
belongs rather by his turn of mind to the Middle Ages 
than to the Renaissance, publishes, with the original text on 
the opposite page, a free translation of the “Cronycle com- 
pyled in Latyn by the renowned Romayn Salust.”4 It 
will help, he thought, “toward the understandyng of latyn,” 


* From Augsburg, Jan. 20, 1551, to Edward Raven. ‘ Whole Works,” ed. 
Giles, 1865, i., p. 271. To Cecil he wrote, on March 24, 1553: ‘‘I do wel 
perceyve their is no soch quietnesse in England, nor pleasur in strange contres, 
as even in S. Jons Colledg, to kepe company with the Bible, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes and Tullie” (‘* Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” Camden 
Society, 1843, p- 14). oe the prose treatises of Ascham (b. 1515, 
d. 1568), see below, pp. 73, ff., 105, ff. 

2 “The doctrinal of Princes, made by the noble oratour Isocrates and eee 
lated out of Greke,” London, 1534. 

3 The Epistles are lost; the Diodorus has remained in manuscript until 
our day. 

4° Here bepyaneth the famous cronycle of the warre which the Romayns 
had against Jugurth,”” London, 1520, fol. Barclay, born about 1475, died in 
1552. See zzfra, p. 113. 
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but it will be especially valuable because of the moral 
reflections it may suggest: “ For whan hystories represent 
before our syght the valyant and bolde herted knyghtes, 
shyning in armour, and richely aparelled, on comely 
coursers barded and trapped with gold and sylver . . . the 
trumpettes sounding, the golden stremers and standerdes 
blasyng and glisteryng agaynst thesonne . , . ” — that is, 
with all the medizval finery of Caxton’s: A2neid—* what 
els is all this: but a vayne ostentation of yertly (earthly) 
opulence, a caduke glorie prepared besely, assembled 
laboriously, and exposed folysshly and furiously unto 
destruction and perdicion?” A little later, the learned 
Nicholas Udall issues a collection of dialogues taken from 
Terence, “ Floures for Latine speakyng,” which, at a time 
when “all men,” said Ascham, “ covet to have their children 
speake Latin,’ was to familiarise young people with the 
ordinary speech of the ancient Romans.? Grimald translates 
Cicero’s “De Offficiis,’ and speaks of his model with 
an almost religious veneration: “ This boke playnly is ye 
myrrour of wisdom, ye fortres of justice”; one cannot 
meditate too much on the work of “this divine oratour and 
worthy philosopher.”3 Phaer, under Mary, translates the 


t “The Scholemaster,” 1570, fol. 2. 
. 2 “Scripsi itaque,” says Udall, ‘ vobis, suavissimi tyrunculi, quasdam 
latine loquendi formulas ad cotidiani sermonis usum et copiam sane quam 
accommodatissimas ” (‘‘ Floures for Latine speakyng, selected and gathered 
oute. of Terence,’? London, 1560, Svo, compiled in 1534, Ist edition 1553, 
numerous editions in the sixteenth century). Dialogues of this sort, intended to 
familiarise children with the ordinary use of Latin, abounded in that century ; 
the most famous were those of Erasmus; of the Spaniard Vives, full of wit and_ 
most instructive as concerns the customs of the period; of the’ Frenchman 
Mathurin Cordier, quite popular in France as late as the time of Louis XIV. 
and greatly used too in England (licensed July 17, 1576: ‘‘Colloquiorum 
scholasticorum libri tres, authore Maturino Corde[r]io ab ipso aucti,” Arber, 
Stationers’ Registers, ii. 301). See the interesting work of Massebieau (in 
which, however, Udall is forgotten): “Les colloques scolaires du seizieme 
siécle,” 1878. 

3 ‘*Marcus Tullius Ciceroes thre bokes of duties,” London, 1553 (?), 8vo3 
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ZEneid, “ for defence,” says he, “of my countrey language, 
whiche I have heard discommended of many and estemyd 
of some to be more than barbarous.” 1 

The study of Latin is facilitated by the printing of the 
ancient vocabularies of the Middle Ages, and by the compila- 
tion of new and more complete ones; the old “ Promptu- 
arium parvulorum [Clericorum]” is printed by Pynson, for 
the first time, in 1499, and about ten times in the thirty 
following years. Sir Thomas Elyot undertakes, with the 
king’s personal encouragement, an English-Latin diction- 
ary, containing examples drawn from classical authors and 
the explanation of proper names. He has the merit of 
realising the difficulty. of the task; he appeals to his 
countrymen for assistance, in view of future editions; for 
this is a national work and one again which concerns 
the good of the country: “I wyll give unto them 
moste harty thankes, not leaving unremembered ... 
their honest labours, being benefyciall unto this theyr 
country.” 2 

Libraries are enriched. They need no more wait, as 
in the fifteenth century, for the favour of a royal amateur 
of books, such as Duke Humphrey of Gloucester ; “ the art 
of writing artificially” has made possible the indefinite 
increase of their treasures. One could no longer find, at 
Oxford, a college library like Oriel’s in 1375, composed of 


Grimald wrote also a paraphrase of the Georgics: ‘‘ Nicolai Grimoaldi. . . 
in P. V. Maronis quatuor libros Georgicorum in oratione soluta paraphrasis 
elegantissima. .. Anno. .. Regis Edouardi sexti secundo confecta,” London, 
1591, 8vo. The text of each Georgic is given with an interpretative paraphrase 
in Latin prose. Grimald (on whom see Merrill, ‘‘ Life and Poems of Grimald,” 
Yale, 1925) was one of the contributors to Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,” zzfra, p. 139. 

* « The seven first bookes of Eneidos,” London, 1558, 4to; dedicated to 
Queen Mary ; see zzfra, p. 369. 

* “The Dictionary of Syr Thomas Elyot, Knyght;” London, 1538, fol. 
Ilenry VIII. had promised Elyot to assist him, ‘‘as well,” said the latter, 
“with your excellent counsaile as with such bokes as your Grace had and 
T lacked.” 
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one hundred volumes among which figured not a single 
classical text.t 

A valuable document, the day-book of John Dorne, 
bookseller at Oxford, shows that ancient authors were in 
great demand at that time (1520)?; likewise Latin, Greek, 
and French dictionaries ; grammars, the works of Valla, 
Gaza, Philelphus, Politian. He sells several copies of Aristo- 
phanes in Latin, and one in Greek, many works of Aristotle 
and notably his “Ethics,” translated into Latin by John 
Argyropoulos, the works of Cicero, Horace, Livy, Lucan 
(in great demand), Juvenal, Ovid, Tacitus, Terence, Virgil 
(also in great demand). A fine edition of Virgil was sold 
for seven shillings, an ordinary edition for one shilling ; 
the so-called translation of Caxton, only twopence, 
cheaper than a “Sire Eglamour” (threepence halfpenny) : 
it had fallen into complete disrepute. Youth does not lose 
its rights, and on the list figure quantities of ballads 
(among which the celebrated “Nut-Brown Maid”), 
Christmas carols, poems about Robin Hood and Robert 
the Devil, and a number of romances. 

Together with the knowledge of the classics, the taste 
’ for antiquities is increasing ; it is less general than in Italy, 
but it exists. Matthew Paris, in the thirteenth century, 
had given an account of the excavations pursued by 
several abbots of St. Albans, on the site of ancient 
Verulam, “veteris civitatis que Werlamcestre dicebatur.” 
They had found, in the ruins of a great Roman palace, 
books or rolls written in Latin ; they had caused them to 
be burned, after having ascertained that they contained 
“the commentaries of the devil.” They had also dis- 


¥ Fowler, ‘‘Collectanea,” Ist series, Oxford Tistorical Society, 1885, 8vo, 
p- 59. The great monastery of Rievaulx, at the same epoch, possessed the 
*« Epistole Senece,” but not a single copy of the greater classics (‘‘ Reliquize 
Antique,” ed. Wright and Halliwell, London, 1841, vol. ii. p. 180). 

2 ‘*Day-book of John Dorne,” in the ‘‘ Collectanea,” 2b7d., p. 73. 
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covered earthen amphores, “of beautiful shape,” coins, 
glass_vessels enclosing ashes of the dead, and, in half- 
ruined temples, remains of altars and idols. The abbot 
had these relics of paganism “broken into bits.” This 
abbot “was a mild and godly man, sufficiently versed in 
sacred letters,” but much less, apparently, in profane ones." 
Times have changed and, even in England, the gods 
now triumph. As audacious as Pulci, the writers of 
English mysteries address thus the Eternal Father: 


Hayle! fulgent Phebus and fader eternall !? 


An ecclesiastic, protégé of the king, John Leland, who has 
studied at London, Cambridge, Paris, and elsewhere, a 
good Latin and Greek scholar, and a friend of Budeée, 
devotes his entire life to searching for any relic of 
the past that England may yet harbour in her libraries 
or in her ruins. He dedicates one of his books “to 
the lovers of sacrosanct Antiquity” 3: we may be sure 
that he will not reduce “idols” to powder, nor burn 
the “commentaries of the devil.” He receives the title of 
the King’s Antiquary, and, during long years, methodi- 
cally explores the country, visiting cities and boroughs, 
stopping at the smallest ruin, taking interest in churches, 
medals, manuscripts, in the Romans, the Danes, and the 
Normans, in anything that ever was. All antiquity is for 
him “sacrosanct”; his ardour rises to enthusiasm; his 
religion of the past is blind. Indefatigable, his attention 

* Lives of Eldred and of Edmer, eighth and ninth abbots of St. Albans. 
At that time the abbey of Selby had for its counter-seal an antique gem 
representing Emperor Honorius, and, although the primitive inscription 
(‘‘Dn. Honorius Aug.”) remained, the following words had been engraved 
around it: ‘»+Capud nostrum Xus est” (De Gray Birch, “Catalogue of 
Seais,” 1887, No. 3981). 


2 “York Plays,” ed. L. Toulmin Smith, Oxford, 1885; p. 514, fragment 
of the close of the fifteenth century. 


3 ‘Ad sacrosancte antiquitatis amatores.” “*Cygnea Cantio,” Lae 


1545+ 
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always on the alert, his nerves ever strung to the utmost, 
he brings back from his expeditions prodigious heaps of 
notes and, when in London again, prepares to extract 
from them fifty books on antiquities, six on the islands, 
three on the nobility, and many more besides. He com- 
piles a commentary on English writers, in which is shown 
the passion of the true antiquary for origins, for the 
ignored, the forgotten, the people of whom nothing is 
known and who perhaps never existed. He gives, how- 
ever, honour where it is due: to Chaucer, “the Virgil, the 
Dante, the Petrarch” of England,t and to honest and 
industrious Caxodunus, otherwise Caxton. This exces- 
sive labour produced its usual effect; the overworked 
brain of Leland refused its service, and he died insane at 
the age of forty-six. His notes, part in the Bodleian, part 
in the British Museum, were exploited like a mine by all 
the succeeding antiquaries ; their publication was under- 
taken only in the eighteenth century.? 

_ He had printed almost nothing during his lifetime, 
except some occasional pieces, Latin poems annotated by 
himself (his fondness for notes was almost morbid), on the 
death of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, on the birth of Prince 
Edward (Nymphs, Graces, Oceanides, Naiads, Dryads, and 
Oreads recite in turn their compliments), on the king’s 
castles, on peace, etc.3 Carried away by patriotism and by 


* Predicat Aligerum merito Florentia Dantem, 
Italia et numeros tota Petrache tuos: 
Anglia Chaucerum veneratur nostra poetam, 
Cui veneres debet patria lingua suas. 


“*Commentarii,” 1709, p. 422. He, however, makes Chaucer richer than 
he is, and attributes to him ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” ‘‘ Petri Aratoris fabula.” 

2 “¢Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis,” ed. A. Ilall, Oxford, 1709, 
2 vols.; “Itinerary,” best ed. by Lucy T. Smith, 1906, ff. 5 vols. ; 
* Collectanea,’’ ed. Hearne, Oxford, 1715, 6 vols. 

3 “Neenie in mortem Thom Viati equitis incomparabilis,” London, 
1542, 4to. He places Wyatt on a par with Dante and Petrarch: ** Anglus par 
Italis.’—** Genethliacon illustrissimi Eaduerdi principis Cambri, London, 
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his antiquarian zeal, he moreover defended in a Latin 
treatise the authenticity of the deeds of Arthur: for the 
early efforts of the conquerors from France to unify 
‘origins had produced lasting consequences; Britons are 
compatriots whom the English of Henry VIII. are proud 
of, and Leland confounds those “calumniators” who 
affirm “rashly that Arthur never existed,” Arthur my 
fellow-countryman, “conterraneum meum!”? 

The growing admiration for antiquity did not prevent 
the study of living languages. French, owing to a secular 
tradition, and Italian, to a more recent fashion, were 
especially in favour; Spanish was also known to a 
few. French, it is true, was no longer, as in Plantagenet 
times, a semi-national language; and people were even 
found to beseech the descendant of the Angevin princes 
to exclude it entirely from official documents, as an 
“ionomynyouse” and dishonouring vestige of the Con- 
quest.2 But to be able to use it was still a sign of elegance 
and of polite education, and it continued also to be, 
par excellence, the international language. A Greek who 
visited London in 1545, notes in his diary that the English 
do not like the French, although, “as regards their manners 
and modeof living, ornaments and garments, they resemble 
the French more than others and for the most part they 
use their language.”3 Not only Latin, but French grammars 


1543, 4to (followed by a ‘‘ Syllabus et interpretatio antiquarum dictionum”). 
— Koyveor-copa, Cygnea cantio,” 1545—‘‘ Laudatio Pacis,” 1546. 
* “Assertio inclytissimi Arturii regis Britannixe,” London, 1544; Engl. 


translation, by R. Robinson, 1582. Upon this fusion of origins, effected . 


deliberately, at the time of the French invasion, see sara, vol. i. p. III. 

= “Our commyn law ys wryten in the French tonge and therin dysputyd 
and tought, wych besyde that hyt ys agayne the commyn well, ys also igno- 
mynyouse and dyshonowre to our natyon ; for as much as therby ys testyfyd 
our subjectyon to the Normannys” (T. Starkey, ‘‘A Dialogue between 
Cardinal Pole and Th. Lupset,” ed. Cowper, E.E.T.S., 1871, p. 122, 
Starkey died in 1538; his dialogue is dedicated to the king). 

3 “The second book of the travels of Nicander Nucius of Corcyra,” ed. 


; 
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were published in London: there was one by Alexander 
Barclay *; another, more famous, dedicated to the king, by 
“John Palsgrave, an Englishman, native of London, and 
graduate of Paris,”2 formerly entrusted with the care of 
teaching French to that young and beautiful Mary, sister 
of Henry VIII., sometime queen of France. 

Palsgrave takes for his model no less famous an 
example than the Greek grammar of Theodore Gaza3; 
he enunciates rules as well as he can; they are number- 
less, formidable, and obscure; he gives examples taken 
from good authors: Guillaume de Lorris, Jean le Maire, 
Alain Chartier ; he inserts the pronunciation between the 
lines, and insists strongly on this point, for the French, 
he affirms, care infinitely about being “armonyous.” In 
order to be “ armonyous,” they employ a process unknown 
to all other nations: “they make a maner of modulation 
inwardly, for they forme certayne of theyr vowelles in 
their brest, and suffre not the sounde of them passe out 
by the mouthe, but to assende from the brest straight 
up to ye palate, and so, by reflection, yssueth the 
sounde of them by the nose.” 

Italian also had its adepts, but in lesser number. 


Cramer, Camden Society, 1841, p. 13. On the same question Paul Jove 
writes : ‘* Aulze siquidem et foro Gallicus sermo familiaris, adeo ut ad nobiliores 
etiam foeminas perveniat.” ‘‘ Descriptio Britanniz,’’ Venice, 1548, 4to, sig. 
d. i. Cf. Miss Lambley, ‘‘ Teaching of French in England,’’ Manchester, 1920. 

* ‘Here begynneth the introductory to wryte and pronounce Frenche,” 
London, 1521. 

2 «Tesclarcissement de la langue frangoyse, composé par maistre Tehan 
Palsgrave, Angloys, natyf de Londres et gradué de Paris,” London, 1530, 4to. 
For fear of losing his pupils, Palsgrave had forbidden his printer, Pynson, to 
sell the book to any one whatever without his authorisation. Stephen 
Vaughan, English envoy to the Netherlands, is found claiming the interven- 
tion of no less a personage than Thomas Cromwell, the all-powerful minister, 
in order to obtain this jewell: ‘‘If I had one, I wolde no lesse exteme it 
then a jewell.”” Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” 3rd series, vol. ii. p. 214. 

3 ‘Folowyng the order of Theodorus Gaza in his grammer of the Greke 
tonge.” Dedication to Henry VIII. ; 
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Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio figured already among the 
books given to Oxford by Humphrey of Gloucester: 
Leland sounds the praises of Petrarch and Dante; 
Thomas Cromwell, who had spent his youth in Italy, 
reads with delight and profit Machiavelli’s ‘“ Prince” ; 
Bonner, the future bishop, wishes to: become “a good 
Ytalion,” and reminds Cromwell of an old promise to 
lend him therefore the “Triumphes” of Petrarch and 
the boke called “‘Cortigiano’ in Ytalion.”+ The best 
poets of the age draw their inspiration from Petrarch 
and Alamanni, as well as from Marot and Saint-Gelais. 
Italian classics begin to be translated (under Elizabeth 
it will be a rage), but most of the attempts are as yet 
tough and clumsy. During the reign of Mary, Sir 
Thomas Hoby translates Castiglione’s. “Courtier,” though 
he labours, according to his own account, under the dis- 
advantage of having but a “smalle understandyng in the 
tung, and less practise in the matters herin  con- 
teined.”2. Lord Morley translates, under Henry VIIL., 
the “Triumphes” of Petrarch, the most admirable work 
“in any vulgar speche or language . . . the devine workes 
set aparte.”3 He had, truth to say, difficulty in finding 


* “ Original Letters,” 3rd series, vol. ii. p. 178. 

2 “The Courtyer of count Baldesar Castilio . . . very necessary and profit- 
able for yonge gentilmen and gentilwomen abiding in Court, Palaice or Place,” 
London, 1561, 4to (written in part at Paris, 1552; ‘‘ Travels . . . of sir 
T. Hoby,” ed. Powell, 1902, p. 78; dedicace dated 1556; trilingual edition, 
Italian, French, and English, London, 1588). Castiglione had composed 
his first three books between 1508 and 1509; his fourth between 1513 and 
1515. Up to 1518 the text. continued to be constantly perfected and 
amended by him (S. Marcello, “* Cronologia del Cortegiano,” Pisa, 1895). The 
work had an immense renown, and was translated or adapted in many 
countries, including Poland (by Lucas Gornicki, sixteenth century). 

3 ‘©The Tryumphes of Fraunces Petrarcke, translated . . . by Henry Parker 
knyght, Lord Morley,” London, no date, 4to. Lord Morley, 1476-1556, 
wrote also sonnets imitated from the Italian, translations, and various other 
works, many of which were never printed. The ‘‘ Trywmphes” have been 
edited by the Roxburghe Club, 1887. 
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a printer: booksellers pretend that when a work is so 
perfect it does not sell; and many readers, observes 
our author, have in fact the weakness to prefer “a tale 
prynted of Robyn Hoode or some other dongehyll 
matter.” The French are more discriminating, as was 
recently seen by the example “of one of late dayes, that 
was grome of the chaumber with that renowned and 
valyaunte Prynce of hyhge memorye, Fraunces the 
Frenche Kynge, whose name (the groom’s) I have 
forgotten, that dydde translate these tryumphes to that 
sayde kynge.” The name forgotten by the knight has 
been remembered by posterity, being none other than 
that of Marot. Lord Morley had unfortunately more 
enthusiasm than merit, and his poem is of such exquisite 
platitude that there is some amusement in reading it.t 
English was not neglected. As in Italy and France, 
the “illustration” of the national tongue was in the 
thoughts of the best minds. “To pretend,” said Sir 
Thomas More, that our language is “barbarous is but 
a fantasye. For so is, as every lerned man knoweth, 
every straunge language to other. And if they would 
call it barayn of wordes, there is no doubte but it is 
plenteous ‘enough to expresse our myndes in anye thing 
wherof. one man hath used to speke with another.” 2 
Elyot, trusting no less in the possibilities offered by the 
national idiom, had translated Isocrates, to “assaie if our 
Englisshe tunge mought receive the quicke and propre 
? Example: 

In the tyme of the renewinge of my suspyres, 

By the swete remembraunce of my lovely desyres, 

That was the begynnynge of soo longe a payne. 

The fayre Phebus the bull dyd atttayne, 

And warmyd had the tone and tother horne 


_ Whereby the colde wynter stormes were worne -. . A 
(‘¢ Tryumphe of Love.”) 


2 “Dialogue ... of . . . Ymages and Reliques,” 1528. 
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sentences pronounced by the Greekes” ; but he considered 
at the same time, that the tongue could only profit by 
being “ enriched,” and flattered himself that he contributed 
to its wealth by forcing into his works a great quantity of 
foreign expressions: “new made by me of a Latine 
or Frenche worde.” His importations, however, were 
scarcely less crude than Caxton’s ; thus he said “buten” 
(butin); he spoke of a “haulte countenance;” while 
France borrows to-day from her neighbour the word 
“sport” (which, in truth, had been first taken from her) 
to designate athletic games, Elyot, who saw them practised 
on French soil, called them in English “esbatementes.’ 
Cavendish, writing the life of his master Wolsey, used also 
a quantity of French words; he spoke of a “puissant army,” 
of a “ fertile realm,” of “ingrate persons,” of “sage coun- 
sellors” : expressions which all, no doubt, like so many 
others, form part of the English language, but the 
constant use of which gave to his prose an_ exotic 
flavour, noticed even by his contemporaries. Other 
words again were being borrowed from the Italian, always 
to enrich the English language and supply it with words: 
“to stor the tung.” ! 

Minds were busy over this delicate problem; the keen 
interest elicited by it was a sign of the new times. Dis- 
cussions were lively; many, as in France, distrusted the 
system followed by Caxton, Cavendish, and Elyot. No 
crude borrowings will perfect our language, thought the 
judicious Ascham: “Many English writers ... usinge 
straunge wordes as Latin, French and Italian, do make 
all thinges darke and harde.’2 To make a noble use 
of our idiom is the surest way to ennoble it. Himselt — 
accounted one of thé first humanists of his time, he 
believes in the vulgar tongue, and employs it in his 


t « The Courtyer,” Hoby, 1561, sig. B. i. 
2 “ Toxophilus,” 1545 ; reprinted by Arber, 1895, p. 18. 
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principal works: “I have written,” says he, in his treatise 
on shooting, “this Englishe matter in the Englishe tongue 
for Englishe men.”t And the learned Sir John Cheke, 
professor of Greek at Cambridge under Henry VIII. and 
tutor to Edward VI., agreed with him: “I am of opinion 
that our tung shold be written cleane and pure, unmixt 
and unmangeled with borowing of other tunges, wherin, 
if we take not heed bi tijm, ever borowing and never 
payeng, we shall be fain to keep her house as 
bankrupt.” 2 

Is the nation so poor, after all, and were a catalogue of 
its literary riches drawn up, would it not bear comparison 
with that of the countries nearer by their origin to the 
Latin models and whose fame fills the world? John Bale, 
a dear friend of Leland’s, a fiery Catholic at first, then a 
fiery Protestant, a monk in early life, then a married man 
and a bishop, a polemist of the irrepressible kind, “ bilious,” 
his contemporaries said, resumes, on his own account, one 
of the innumerable tasks begun by Leland. He visits the 
public and private libraries in Oxford, Cambridge, Norwich, 
“oure seconde cytie of name,” and in “the famouse cytye 
of London..,. but alas for pytie that it should be 
reported of so noble a cytie to have but one lybrary, 
and that to be so slendre as it is.” He goes wherever 
a book is to be seen; he deplores the destruction of 
so many manuscripts, become after the suppression of 
monasteries, the prey of “grossers and sope sellers,” who 
use the leaves “in the stede of graye paper.’3 All said, 
done and seen, Bale, commencing indeed at the beginning, 
draws up at last his immense “ Catalogue of the illustrious 
Writers who have flourished in Great Britain, called to- 

t “ Toxophilus ” (dedication to the king). 
2 Letter of Cheke, July 16, 1557, to T. Hoby about his translation ot 

Castiglione’s ‘‘ Courtyer,” printed at the end of the book, 1561. 


3 ‘¢The laboryouse Journey and seche of Johan Leylande for Englandes 
Antiquitees . . . by Johan Bale,” London, 1549, 8vo. 
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day England and Scotland, from the time of Japhet, 
during a period of 3,618 years.” ? 

His labour is prodigious and his zeal admirable. All 
authors whom any link connects with England are in- 
cluded in his list, whatever may have been the language in 
which they wrote. He gives the title and the first words 
of their compositions, so that his work, by sometimes 
allowing the identification of anonymous writings 
rediscovered in our days, is still useful and has not 
died. His fault lies rather in saying too much than 
not enough; his lists of authors’ and books are 
immoderately long, so fearful is he of injuring his 
country by omission, and so great his confidence in the 
fecundity of the national genius: he is always afraid of 
remaining below the reality. This patriotic enterprise 
being of interest to all England, Bale appealed to the 
public for assistance. On printing in advance the series 


t«Scriptorum illustrium Majoris Brytannie quam nune Angliam et 
Scotiam vocant: Catalogus; a Japheto per 3,618 annos, usque ad annum 
hunc Domini 1557 .. . collectus,”” Basle, fol.; preface of Sept., 15573 
colophon bearing date 1559. A first attempt at such a catalogue had 
been published by Bale at Ipswich in 1548: ‘‘ Illustrium Majoris Britannize 
scriptorum ...-summarium . . . ad annum 15483” printed ‘‘ Gipeswici 
in Anglia, 1548.” Part of the edition must have appeared earlier 
than the rest; there is, at fol. 5, in certain copies, a list of errata, 
“in quibusdam exemplaribus occurrentia.”” Another catalogue of British 
authors, arranged this time in alphabetical order, was left by Bale in 
MS., and was published by Mr. R. L. Poole and Miss Bateson: ‘ Index 
Britanniz Scriptorum,” Oxford, 1902, 4to; of particular interest on account 
of the author naming the public or private collections in which the books 
mentioned had been found: ‘‘ Ex domo Ricardi Grafton,” p. 23; ‘‘Ex 
Nicolao Brigan, antiquario,” p. 202; ‘*Ex Museo Nicolai Grimoaldi,” 
p. 205; ‘*Ex Bibliotheca Joannis Leland” (very frequent), etc. 

A similar task was assumed later, with a similar zeal, for what concerns 
France, by Du Verdier, who also undertook many a ‘‘laboryouse journey”: 
‘¢J’ay fait mon effort de les amasser tous icy (all French authors), visitant 
diverses ‘librairies par la France... usant d’une soigneuse et presque 
‘incroyable diligence pour recouvrer tous les auteurs qui se pouvoient avoir.” 
‘‘La Bibliotheque d’Antoine du Verdier . . . contenant le catalogue de tous 
ceux qui ont escrit ou traduict en Francois,” Lyons, 1585, fol. 
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ot names which will figure in the second part, he said: 
“Yf any men loving the learned fame of their nacyon, 
do know of more learned wryters than I have here 
and in my other boke named (as it is not in my power 
to travayle in all quarters), yf they in season sende 
me the names, tymes, tytles, nombres and beginninges 
of their workes, I wyl registre them as I have done 
those. The same wyll I do also for them whych are 
now living or of late yeares have deceased.”t He begs 
the possessors of manuscripts to let him see them; he will 
faithfully restore them, and will send, besides, printed 
books as a reward: supreme proof of the passionate 
devotion, worthy of the Renaissance, which inspired him 
in so noble a task. . 

In such an age, young men’s education was naturally 


‘much more comprehensive than before. Even for children 
‘of high rank, who had no career to follow and who gave 


little promise, infinite pains were taken to make. of them, 
if possible, complete men, according to the Renaissance 
standard. 

The tutor of young Gregory Cromwell, the thick-braincd 
son of the all-powerful minister, has left a programme of 
his pupil’s daily studies: “And firste, after he hath herde 
masse, he taketh a lecture of a Diologe of Erasmus Collo- 
quium, called Pietas puerilis . . . and I do not onelie cause 
him to rede it over, but also to practise the preceptes of 
the same, and I have also translated it into Englishe, so 
that he may conferre theime both to githers.... After 
that, he exerciseth his hande in writing one or two houres, 
and redith uppon Fabian’s Chronicle as longe.” This is 


7 Giving an example which his successors, the editors of the admirable 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” have since followed, he publishes in 
advance, ‘‘ A regystre of the names of Englysh wryters whome the seconde 
parte of my worke de Scriptoribus Britannicis shall comprehend as it cometh 
fourthe.” (In his ‘‘ Laboryouse Journey,” 1549.) 

6 
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a chronicle in English; the study of English occupies a 
great place, Gregory reads English every day, the master 
watches over the pupil’s pronunciation with that respect 
for words which had been newly awakened by the Renais- 
sance; he points out to him “the etimologie and native 
signification of suche wordes as we have borowed of the 
Latines or Frenche menne.” In the afternoon, the young 
man plays on the lute and the spinet; when he rides 
on horseback, “I tell hime, by the way, some historie of the 
Romanes or the Greekes, whiche I cause him to reherse 
agayne in a tale. For his recreation he useth to hawke 
and hunte, and shote in his long bowe, which frameth and 
succeedeth so well with hime that he seemeth to be ther- 
unto given by nature.”* It was, indeed, the sole thing 
in which he was ever thoroughly successful. 

Sir Thomas Elyot, before mentioned,? the friend of 
Wolsey, More, and Cromwell, ambassador to the court of 
Charles V.,a man of vast instruction, who has a knowledge 
of languages, admires the ancients, and has studied medi- 
cine, enters into the minutest details on those all-impor- 
tant questions of education. He wishes young men 


t Letter of Henry Dowes to Cromwell, 1533 or 1534. Ellis, ‘‘ Oxiginal 
Letters,” 3rd series, vol. i. pp. 341, ff. 

? Born about 1490, diedin 1546. His ‘* Boke named the Governour,” 1531 
(reprinted by H. H. S. Croft, London, 1880, 2 vols., 8vo, with portraits), had a 
great success : 8th edition in 1580. The problems of the education of statesmen 
and public men occupied people’s minds even more than in the Middle Ages ; 
hence, therefore, the popularity of sucha work as the ‘‘ Courtier” of Castiglione. 
Elyot takes his inspiration from ancient authors, as well as from Erasmus 
(‘‘Institutio Principis Christiani,” written for the future Charles V.), from the 
Italians, great masters in this science: Pontano, Patrizzi (both of the fifteenth 
century), etc. Besides his translation of Isocrates and his Dictionary, he left, 
e.g, a treatise of medicine, ‘‘ Castel of Helth,” 1534, an ‘‘ Image of Gover- 
nance,” 1540 (a pastiche, supposed to reproduce the ‘‘ sentences notable of the 
Emperor Severus”), a ‘‘ Preservative agaynste Deth,” 1545 (a religious tract), 
a treatise on the education of children, composed for his sister Margaret 
Puttenham (mother of the Richard Puttenham to whom the famous. ‘ Arte 
of English Poesie,” 1589, is attributed, below, p. 364). 
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who propose to become state functionaries, to be 
nearly omniscient. Like Bale, he goes to the very 
foundation of things, and, to better form his future states- 
man or “governour,’! and shape “the gentill wittes of 
noble mennes children, who, from the wombes of their 
mother, shal be made propise or apte to the governaunce 
of a publicke weale,” he first sets down the qualities 
which should be sought for in their nurse. She shall 
be virtuous, healthy, “and of no servile condition.” For 
Elyot is an uncompromising aristocrat ; nothing can suit 
him but an absolute monarch (and this happiness he did 
not lack), served by an aristocracy ruling the people from 
above, and ranged around their master like the angels, 
among whom the “most fervent in contemplation [are] 
highest exalted in glorie.” This desire was also fulfilled, 
and under Henry VIII. only too many “comtemplative” 
lords were to be seen. “Such men,” Elyot continues, “oughte 
to be set in a more highe place than the residue .. . that 
by the beames of theyr excellent witte, shewed throughe 
the glasse of auctorite, other of inferiour understandynge 
may be directed to the way of vertue and commodious 
livynge.” Middle-class men have only, Elyot thinks, to 
live quietly in virtue and comfort: let them grow rich! 
This personal trait once given, Elyot draws a 
remarkable picture of all that a young English 
nobleman of the time of the Renaissance ought to 
know. The child must learn, of course, Greek and 
Latin; his home must resemble the one in -vyhich 
Montaigne was brought up; he shall “use the Latin 
tonge as a familiar langage: whiche in a noble mannes 
sonne may well come to passe, havynge none other 


® The word had the meaning of minister, statesman, as well as of leader 
of men. Spenser applies it to Agamemnon, ‘‘Homere . . . in the person 
of Agamemnon . . . hath ensampled a good governour” (Letter to Raleigh 
““ expounding” the ‘* Faerie Queene ”). 
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persons to serve him or kepyng hym company but suche 
as can speake Latine elegantly. And what doubt is 
there but so may he as sone speake good Latin as he 
maye do pure Frenche, whiche nowe is broughte in to 
as many rules and figures and as longe a grammer as 
is Latine or Greke?”—rules and figures significant of 
the newly recognised dignity of modern languages. Elyot 
alludes, of course, to Palsgrave, whose formidable grammar 
had just appeared the year before. As to Greek grammars, 
“which nowe all most be innumerable,” it is hard to say 
which is the best. 

The great poets of antiquity must be read because of 
their beauty and utility both; for this last notion, which 
Petrarch had of old so fondly cherished, still survived. In 
England especially, where the worship of beauty for its 
own sake was less general than in the Latin countries, 
and where practical dispositions remained deep rooted, 
the nation wanted to admire profitable poems. Elyot 
is careful therefore to show that ancient classics will be 
read with actual profit. Noble Homer, “from whom as 
from a fountaine proceded all eloquence and lernyng,” 
offers, besides rules for wars, “instructions for politike 
governaunce of people.” Virgil must be studied too, and 
it will be an enchantment. “What thinge can be more 
familiar than his bucolikes? nor no warke so nighe 


t Exactly as in Montaigne’s home: ‘‘ C’estoit une régle inviolable que ny 
luy mesme (my father), ny ma mére, ny valet, ny chambriére, ne parloient en 
ma compaignie qu’autant de mots latins que chascun avoit apprins pour 
jargonner avec moy. . . . J’avoy plus-de dix ans avant que j’entendisse non 
plus de fran¢ois ou de perigordin que d’arabesque.” (‘‘ Essais,” Book i., 
chap. xxv.). This system, although held in great honour in several countries, 
had nevertheless powerful adversaries ; Ascham declared himself energetically 
against it, quoting the opinion of Budée and of Cicero: ‘* Loquendo, male loqui 
discunt.” Mathurin Cordier, in France, gave comical examples of the every- 
day Latin which students of his time spoke, and which he tried to improve by 
his “* Dialogues” : ‘‘ Vadamus ad promenandum nos.—Ego bibi unum magnum 
vitrum totum plenum de vino.—Semper grattat se,” etc. 
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approcheth to the commune daliaunce and maners of 
children, and the praty controversies of the simple 
shepherdes, therin contained, wonderfully rejoyceth the 
childe that hereth hit well declared as I knowe by myne 
owne experience. In his Georgikes, Lorde! what pleasaunt 
varietie there is: the divers graynes, herbes, and flowres 
that be there described, that reding therin, hit semeth 
to a man to be in a delectable gardeine or paradise ; 
what ploughe man knoweth so moche of husbandry as 
there is expressed?” Ovid, Cicero, Demosthenes, Livy, 
Ceesar, Sallust, Tacitus, will present the same combination 
of usefulness and beauty ; Cicero will teach morals and 
Cesar will show how war must be waged, “agayne Irisshe, 
men or Scottes,’ who are to-day what the Helvetians 
and Britons were in his time. 

All this must be taught by competent and truly learned 
masters. The demand has suddenly become so great in 
England that the supply is inadequate, and as, moreover, 
the profession does not yet enjoy the consideration which 
it deserves, young ignoramus are found styling themselves 
masters: “If he have a spone full of Latine, he wyll shewe 
forth a hoggesheed without any lernyng ... he wyll, for 
a small salarie, sette a false colour of lernyng on propre 
wittes whiche wyll be wasshed away with one shoure of © 
raine.” 

The future statesman shall not neglect physical exer- 
cises: he must show himself proficient at “liftynge and 
throwyng the hevy stone or barre, playing at tenyse;” 
see what Galen says in his “De sanitate tuenda,” so 
well translated by our learned Linacre, physician to our 
sovereign Lord, King Henry VIII. He must be a skilful 
wrestler, expert in foot races, in swimming: swimming 
is very important ; thanks to it, Horatius Cocles saved his 
country, it is therefore indispensable to a statesman. So 
: a * Vol. i. p. 62. 
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is dancing also, because it teaches different moral virtues : 
this opinion being controvertible, although very ancient, 
is energetically defended in several chapters. “ Foot-ball” 
will be excluded as unworthy of a gentleman; this game 
excites only “beastly furie and exstreme violence”; it 
should “be put in perpetuall silence.” Above every- 
thing, archery must be practised. On this art, whose 
early progress had been due to the teachings of 
the Normans, depended, according to the opinion 
of every one in the Middle Ages, the safety of 
England; Elyot and many others kept a superstitious 
faith in it. Eminently conservative, Elyot distrusted 
modern weapons: “Crosse bowes and hand gunnes were 
brought into this realme by the sleighte of our enemies, to 
thentent to destroy the noble defence of archery.” Lastly, 
and here appears indeed the spirit of the Renaissance, 
the young English nobleman shall learn, like his con- 
temporary Gargantua, “ painting and kervinge” (sculpture), 
People will jeer at me, said Elyot; they will say that 
I wish to make a mason of my gentleman; but I shall 
quote the example of the Roman Emperors Claud, Titus, 
Vespasian, Hadrian, and what can be answered to that? 
Here again the object of the effort will not be the 
search of Beauty: the future statesman must apply 
himself to painting expressive heads and_ historical 
subjects ; and the “sondry affections of every personage” 
thus represented, will cause the ethics of events to penetrate 
into his heart, 

From all sides, to the ears of young people, the 
same advice came: Improve yourself; the days of 
ignorance are ended; he who knows nothing is good 
for nothing. The court gives the example, Henry VIII. 
is a learned king; he is acquainted with the classics, 
he handles Latin with ease; his fétes must have, like 
those of the kings of France, something mythological 
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and Roman; at the Field of the Cloth of Gold he has 
a statue of Cupid, upon “a pyller, which was of auncient 
Romayne worke,” and upon a fountain, “ingrayled with 
anticke woorkes, the old God of wyne called Bacchus, 
birlyng the wyne,” with the inscription, “in letters 
of Romayn in gold: Fatcte bonne chere quy vouldra.’* 
He wants his children to be given the complete 
instruction that theorists recommended; all three write 
Latin, French, and English readily. In the midst of 
her misfortunes, Queen Catherine still urges her daughter 
Mary to keep her “Latten, and fayer writing, and 
all.”2 Young Prince Edward could write in the three 
languages, and there has been preserved, in particular, a 
Latin letter from him in which he thanks his father for a 
gift of collars, rings and chains, and adds, with a firm- 
ness worthy of his Roman education: “I know, however, 
that thou did’st not give me all this to make me vain 
and proud, and that I should imagine I outshine others, 
but to encourage me in the practice of virtue and of 
piety ”3; a singular encouragement, to be sure, and more 
worthy of the father than of the son. His education is 
continued when he mounts the throne at the age of 
nine, and the questions which he is invited to discourse 
upon show that his masters were desirous to form 
his mind according to the aristocratic theories of Elyot. 
He must reply to questions like the following: “Which 
of all Astates is most commendable and _ necessarie?— 
Wheather a moltitude without heade may prosper ?— 
Wheather is wiser and more constant, the moltitude or 
the Prince?—Wheather it is better for the common- 
-* Hall's Chronicle, partly reprinted by Ch. Whibley as ‘* Henry VIII,” 
London, 1904; I, 120. Cf. zz/fra, p. 96. 
2 Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” Ist series, vol. i. p. 20. 
_3 , ., Sed ut me impelleres ad studium omnis verze virtutis et pietatis, et 


ut ornares et excoleres me omnibus ornamentis que digna sunt Principe” 
(August 4, 1546, ‘‘ Original Letters,”’ 1st series, vol. ii. p. 135). 
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wealthe that the power be in the nobilitie or in the 
people?” Other questions would seem more appropriate 
for the meditations of Prince Hamlet than for those of 
the young king: “Wheather it be not necessarie 
sometime to feigne folie?” ? 

Of the three children of Henry VIII. the little Princess 
Elizabeth was the most learned and the best endowed 
with literary faculties. The letters of Mary, tyrannised, 
and held up to shame, declared a bastard by an Act 
of Parliament, insulted in her origin and her religion, 
have a warmth and a tragic eloquence denoting an 
indomitable character. Intrepid, risking death without 
hesitation, one feels that she will give it also without 
hesitation; a stiff and unyielding nature which may 
break, as it did, but not bend, fatal to herself and to 
others. Her eloquence springs from facts, not from 
literary art.2 Elizabeth is exactly the opposite; she 
knows everything, understands everything, has read the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French authors, and, above 
all and everywhere, loves ornamentation. Her letters 
abound with comparisons and ingenious similes: “Like 
as a shipman in stormy wether plukes downe the sailes 
tarijnge for bettar winde, so did I, most noble Kinge, 
in my unfortunate chanche a thurday, pluk downe the 
hie sailes of my joy and comfort, and do trust one day 


* “Original Letters,” 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 189. These questions were drawn 
up by William Thomas (executed under Mary). Sir John Cheke had charge of 
the classical education of Edward ; a Frenchman, Jean Belmaine, taught him 
French. Mary had learned Latin from her mother, from the celebrated Spaniard, 
Ludovicus Vives, and from Master Featherstone ; Elizabeth, Latin and Greek, 
from William Grindal (nothing to do with Edmund, the future Archbishop), 
and from Roger Ascham, with occasional lessons from Cheke. 

? See in particular her letter to Edward VI. upon her intention of continuing 
to hear mass, and her letter to the Lord Admiral Seymour, who wished to 
marry (and married) Catherine Parr, widow of Henry VIII., and who had 
had the audacity to solicit the assistance of Mary. ‘‘ Original Letters,” 1st: 
series, vol. ii. pp. 149, 176. 
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that as troblesome waves have repulsed me_ bakwarde, 
so a gentil winde wil bringe me forwarde to my haven.” * 
All this to make her brother, the young Edward VI, 
understand that she regretted not having been received 
by him, and that she hoped to see him another time. 
Throughout her life she will continue true to herself; 
from her childhood she writes in the “Elizabethan style.” 

Her education is, moreover, solid. This princess, says 
Roger Ascham, her tutor, “speaks French and Italian as 
well as she does English; Latin with fluency, correctness, 
accuracy ; Greek even passably well.”2 Together they 
have read Cicero, Livy, the tragedies of Sophocles, and 
some of the orations of Isocrates. 

Coming from so high, these examples could be noticed 
from afar; the nobles imitated the princes, and the citizens 
imitated the nobles. “Never has the English nobility 
been so learned,” wrote Ascham.3 He accompanies 
to. the court of Charles V., as secretary, in 1550, Sir 
Richard Morison, a learned ambassador of the Elyot type, 
who beguiled the tedium of his stay abroad by study- 
ing the Greek classics. Before leaving, Ascham had paid 
to the Marquis and Marchioness of Dorset, at Broadgate, 
that visit which his narrative made famous. The Marquis. 
and his wife and “all the houshold, gentlemen and gentle- 
women, were huntinge in the parke: I founde [their 
daughter] in her chamber, readinge ‘ Phedon Platonis’ in 
Greeke, and that with as moch delite as som jentlemen 
wold read a merie tale in Bocase.” The parents of the 
young lady had brought her up very strictly, requiring 
that she should speak, be silent, dance, walk with as much 
decorum and perfection “as God made the world.” She 


r « Original Letters,” Ist series, vol. ii. p. 145. 

2 Latin letter to Sturm, April 4, 1550. ‘ Whole Works of Roger Ascham,” 
ed. Giles, London, 1865, 3 vols., vol. i. p. 190. 

3 ‘ Nobilitas in Anglia nunquam magis erat literata ” (same letter). 
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told the visitor of the restful charm she found in the society 
of the classics. “I remember this talke gladly,” wrote 
Ascham, “both bicause it is so worthy of memorie, and 
bicause also, it was the last talke that I ever had, and the 
last time that I ever saw that noble and worthie Ladie,’— 
the celebrated and unfortunate maiden who was to be 
queen of England for eleven days, and die on the scaffold, 
Lady Jane Grey. 

As for Ascham’s ambassador, while neglecting (his 
loyal secretary assures us) none of his official duties, he 
devoted to them only two days in the week, and the five 
others to the study of Greek authors.2. The importance of 
knowledge and of teaching is now held to be so great that, 
whenever the party reaches a town where lectures are being 
delivered, Ascham never fails to go and hear them, and by 
the opinion he forms of the methods followed, we perceive 
what a high ideal of the pedagogic art was then entertained 
at Cambridge. “I heard [at Cologne] Justus Wolfius... 
begin Aristotle's Ethics in Greek; he reads in one tone 
coldly: I can well allow him, not greatly praise him.” 3 

Learning is the fashion: it is, besides, accessible to all. 
Like Francis I. at Paris, Henry VITI. founds royal lecture- 
ships at Cambridge for the public teaching of various 
sciences or languages: jurisprudence, Greek, Hebrew, 
medicine. Children, says Ascham, now read Aristotle 


«The Scholemaster,” ed. Arber, p. 46. There are several allusions in 
his correspondence to this memorable meeting: ‘‘Statim admissus sum in 
cubiculum, inveni nobilem puellam, dii boni! legentem grace Pheedonem 
Platonis.” To Sturm, Dec. 14, 1550, ‘‘ Whole Works,” i. p. 227. : 

2 «¢ Five days in the week my lord and I continually do study the Greek 
tongue, . . » two days I write my lord’s letters into England. . . . My lord 
surely is a witty man and serves his God, his king, and his country nobly here.” 
To Edward Raven; letters from Augsburg, Jan. 20 and May 14-18, 1 551, 
“ Whole Works,” vol. i. pp. 265, 281. 

3 To the same, January 20, 15513 vol. i. p. 254. 

41540. Francis I. had created, March, 1530, various chairs, independent 
of those of the Sorbonne, and confided them to ‘‘lecteurs royaux,” a title 
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and Plato in Greek ; “Sophocles and Euripides are more 
familiar to-day than Plautus was formerly. . . . This 
passion for literature is kindled and kept up by our friend 
Cheke, who, in his public and free lessons, has explained 
all Homer and Sophocles twice, all Euripides and almost 
all Herodotus,” and would have explained more had it not 
been for his unfortunate dispute with the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Gardiner, upon the true pronunciation of Greek.t 
The zeal for learning is now so great that the problem 
gives rise to violent quarrels, as in Italy. Gardiner pre- 
vailed at first, but to do so, he had to use his authority and 
to decree punishments as for offences against public peace: 
“T made an ordre concerninge pronunciacion of the Grek 
tonge, apoyntinge paynes to the transgressors. ... I pray 
you be persuaded that I wyll not be deluded.” 2 

This new ardour amazed strangers, pala sre to find 


.7 37? 


of the most celebrated aeasesestvesd Of. the: Renaissance, 


sceptic and scoffe¥, wiht spared nothing and no one, Tatighed, 


at princes and, priests, religions and institutions, without; 


however, ‘breaking definitively. with any-.power, and who, ? 


like Voltaire, kept intact but: 5ne ‘single ‘belief, his faith in 


which Henry VIII. also adopted. This institution was the origin of the Collége 
de France. Lefranc, ‘‘ Histoire du College de France,” 1893, pp. 102 ff. 

* Letter (in Latin) to Brandesby, 1542-3, ‘‘ Whole Works,” vol. i. p. 25. 
Ascham, like a true humanist of the Renaissance, and differing in this from 
Petrarch, who preferred the Latins, holds that Greek authors surpass all 
others, ancient or modern. They are the masters to be followed : ‘‘ Now, let 
Italian and Latin it self, Spanishe, French, Douch, and Engliske bring forth 
their lerning, and recite their authors, Cicero onelie excepted, and in one or 
two moe in Latin... If there be any good in them, it is either lerned, 
borowed or stolne from one of those worthie wittes of Atheas” (‘‘ Schole- 
master,” ed. Arber, p. 60). 

2 Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 208. About the role of 
Erasmus in the question, see Gennadius, ‘‘ Erasmus and the Pronunciation of 
Greek ” (‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” January 1, 1896); severe cn Erasmus. For 
the views of Sir Thomas Smith, who agrees with Cheke, see his treatise, ‘‘ De 
recta et emendata linguze Greecee pronuntiatione . . . Epistola,”’ Paris, Robert 
Estienne, 1568, 4to. (the text itself is dated Cambridge, August 12, 1542), 
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literary art, a citizen of the world, fellow-countryman of 
whoever was able to think, Erasmus, made prolonged visits 
to England. Every thing in the island charmed him, even 
the climate.t His desire to please was so keen that he 
submitted to the ways of the court ; he learned to bow, to 
smile, to ride, “not too badly,” even to hunt, “et invita 
Minerva, hc omnia.” 2 Classical lore is cultivated with so 
much zeal in this country that he will no longer go to Italy, 
except from curiosity. “I listen to my friend Colet, and I 
seem to hear Plato himself. . . . Has nature ever fashioned 
anything finer, gentler, or happier than the mind of Thomas 
More?... One cannot imagine how dense rises and 
blossoms here the harvest of classical learning.”3 The 
king’s table has become a school of knowledge, always like 
that of Francis I. “ The table of the king [of France] was 
a real school,” said Brantéme, “and was received [at his 
court] whosoever.came, -but he must not be an ass, nor 
stumble, ‘for. he <vouid-‘'sopn’ be’ checked by the king 
himself” +" ‘Henry VIII., wrote Erasmus; surpasses all 
_ ‘tne ‘ancient Roman emperors, Cesar, Augystus, Trajan, 
“Severus: “It seems to me Iam gazing at the.birth of a 


« 


new golden ag@"53 /,3 iva? : 


IV. 


England had indeed not only grammarians and teachers, 
but humanists as well, attaining a fame so great that it 


7 © Ccelum tum amcenissimum, tum saluberrimum hic offendi.” Dec. 5, 
1499, “Opus Epistolarum,” ed. Allen, Oxford, 1906, ff.,1, p. 273. 

2 Letter to Fausto Andrelini, 1499, zdd., I, 238. 

3 “ Mirum est dictu quam hic passim, quam dense veterum literarum seges 
efflorescat” (1499, zbzd., p. 273.) 

4 Cf. Erasmus, concerning what took place in England: ‘* Ad principym 
mensas modeste disputatur de iis que ad eruditionem ac pietatem faciunt. 
Nimirum ad optimi Regis exemplum properant omnes ” (1519, zdéd., p. 585). . 

5 “Equidem aureum quoddam seculum exoriri video, quo mihi fortassis non 
continget frui, quippe qui jam ad fabul mec catastrophem accedam” (same 
letter). 
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spread to other lands. The most illustrious was Sir 
Thomas More. 

Born in Milk Street, on Saturday, the 7th of February, 
1478, of a family of merchants and magistrates, known in 
London since the fourteenth century, More was placed, at 
the age of thirteen, in the house of John Morton, erewhile 
ambassador, conspirator, adviser of kings, and then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Chancellor of the kingdom, soon 
Cardinal. 

Some years later, the young man was sent to Oxford, 
and studied under Linacre and Grocyn, who became his 
friends. With Lyly and Colet also he formed later ties 
of affection ; one common link, the love of Greek, united 
them all. More received the complete intellectual edu- 
cation recommended at that period; he learned French, 
Latin, Greek, music; he composed English verses, and 
several pieces of his have come down to us: elegies, a 
comic tale in short lines, of a more capering gait than 
even the ryme of Sire Thopas,t a moral poem in medieval 
style, on Time and human life, written to explain the 
subjects of some tapestries (of the “Triumphs” kind) in 
his father’s dwelling.? 

Eloquent, of keen and quick intellect, ready at repartee, 
penetrated with the maxims of the ancients, allowing 


t And with his fist, 
Upon the lyst, 

He gave hym such a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almost in sowne, 

The frere is overthrow. 


(** Workes of Sir Thomas More,” London, 1557, fol., sig. ij.) 


, 2 Successive triumphs of Manhood over Childhood, of Venus over Manhood,. 
etc., till ‘Lady Eternitee ” triumphs over all. To Manhood, Venus says: 


Now thou whiche erst despysedst children small, 


Shall waxe a chylde agayne and be my thrall. 
(Zbid., sig. iij.) 
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comedy to have its due in the drama of life, this admirer 
of antiquity, this facetious talker, this “gigglot,’ as he 
called himself had, in the depths of his soul, a sincerity 
and gravity which contrasted strangely with his seeming 
scepticism and semi-pagan ideas.2 His friendship with 
Erasmus was strong, and on the surface, his resemblance 
to him was great; in reality, few souls were more 
different. Erasmus applies to every question his never- 
failing ingeniousness ; he finds solutions for all problems, 
and compromises for all difficulties. More has a broad 
and liberal mind; he does not fear jesting on a quantity 
of subjects, and to him are due the most risgué epigrams 
ever written by a sage destined to the honours of beatifi- 
cation; but certain questions are set apart by him, and 
on these points, to the wonder of those who saw him so 
compliant and such an easy goer, he would never yield, 
and preferred death to compromise. 

He thought at one time of becoming a Carthusian 
monk, afterwards a Franciscan friar; he wore a hair-shirt, 
preached, then changed his mind, married twice and had 
four children. He followed in London the profession of 
the law, and gained so many clients that, in spite of his 
notorious zeal in dissuading litigants from useless suits, 
he became rich, making a yearly income equal to four or 
five thousand pounds of modern money. His position 


* “*My selfe am of nature even halfe a gigglot and more.” ‘ Dyalogue of 
Comforte,” written in the Tower. 

? Concerning his serious meditations in his own house, see what he wrote, 
under the guise of advice to others: ‘‘ Lette hym also choose hymselfe some 
secrete solitary place in his owne house . . . and thither let hym some time 
secretly resort alone, ymagining hymselfe as one goyng oute of the worlde,” etc. 
** Workes,” 1557, p. 1201. The copy of the ‘* Workes ”’ in the National Library 
of Paris, which belonged, as I have shown (‘* Athenzeum,” February 13, 1897) 
to Thomas Stapleton, contains many interesting marginal inscriptions, aad 
opposite the above-quoted phrase, this one, in a haudwriting of the sixteenth 
century: “So did sir Tho. More him selfe.” Stapleton was one of the 
earliest and best biographers of More; ‘¢ Tres Thome,” Douai, 1 588. 
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increased in importance; he became member of Parliament 
(1504), and later, speaker. He attracted the attention of 
Wolsey, who entrusted him with missions on the Con- 
tinent; he thus became acquainted with several’ of his 
brother humanists: Peter Gilles (A®gidius) at Antwerp, 
Budée later, at Calais, at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Erasmus, during his first journey to England in 1497, 
had met him; they were at once drawn to one another, 
and every year knit this friendship closer. The famous 
Dutchman made long stays at the house of More, and he 
has traced, in his letters, portraits of his friend as minute 
as those by Holbein himself. Erasmus omits nothing, 
neither More’s garments worn with a carelessness at 
which people laughed, nor his hands, the only part of 
his person with any touch of vulgarity, “manus tantum 
subrusticz sunt”; nor his taste for animals which led him 
to fill his house with birds, monkeys, foxes, weasels, and 
other beasts of troublesome and inconvenient mainten- 
ance. He sums up his description in a word which 
explains the charm of this supple and brilliant mind: 
More was “the man of every hour.”2 No wonder that his 
London’ house, and later, the beautiful “maison aux 
champs,” which he built at Chelsea, where Holbein 
painted him surrounded by all his family,3 and which 
was at one time the French Embassy, became a resort 
for men of wit and lovers of the classics. The king himself 


t Letter to Ulrich von Hutten, 1519. ‘‘ Opus Epist.,” ed. Allen, iv. 13. 

2 ‘Cum omnibus omnium horarum hominem agere et potes et gaudes.” 
Dedication of ‘* Moriz Encomium.”’ 

3 The original has been destroyed, but a pen-and-ink drawing by Holbein, 
sent to Erasmus, is preserved in the Basle Museum. The likenesses were 
striking: ‘‘ Vix ullo sermone consequi queam . . . quantam animo meo per- 
penserim voluptatem, quum pictor Olpeinus totam familiam istam adeo feliciter 
expressam mihi representavit, ut si coram adfuissem non multo plus fuerim 
visurus.” Erasmus to Margaret Roper, 1529, ‘‘ Epistolc,”’ London, 1642, col 
1471. A facsimile of Holbein’s sketch forms the frontispiece of the present 
volume. See note concerning it, above, prefixed to Table of Contents. 
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was seen there; it seemed as if some new academy were 
being created, like those of Venice or Florence. More 
and his friends, artists, men of letters, jurists, statesmen, 
conversed freely upon every subject ; they kept up together 
their veneration for the ancients, and discussed those great 
philosophical, religious, or social problems for which fresh 
solutions must now be found. They gazed, without fear, 
into these newly opened abysses; the secret of antique 
equanimity was theirs again, they smiled; these were 
happy years: the Golden Age was at hand. They 
listened to the facetious talk of John Heywood, author of 
the wittiest farces yet written in English!; they read the 
dialogues of Lucian, and as a pastime turned some of 
them into Latin prose?; they studied the Greek Antho- 
logy, and More and Lyly exercised their pen translating 
certain pieces into Latin verse; the two translations 
are extant and in several instances More deserves the 
prize3 English epigrams and songs were turned by him 
into Latin. Ridicules, pretensions, bad taste were scoffed 
at, and More has left us a pretty caricature of the English 
Francomaniac who cannot tie his shoe strings without 
doing it Frenchwise, who pronounces with a French 
accent all languages, including his own, but excluding, 
alas—the French.s 


* Heywood was one of the friends who aided Stapleton to compose his 
biography of More: ‘‘Joannes quoque Haivvodus quo per aliquot annos 
familiariter Thomas Morus usus fuerat.” ‘*Tres Thome,” in Stapleton, 
“Opera omnia,” vol iv. p. 989. On the works of Heywood, see infra, 
book v. chap. v., ‘ Predecessors of Shakespeare,” i. 

 **Thome Mori Anglize ornamenti eximii lucubrationes, innumeris mendis 
repurgate,” Basle, 1563, 8vo}; p..277, the Dialogues from Lucian. 

3 ‘Progymnasmata Thome Mori et Guilielmi Lilij sodalium,” 76/d., Dil yics 
the Greek text is given, together with the two translations. 

4 “Carmen versum e cantione anglica.”—‘‘In amicam foederifragam 
jocosum versum, € cantione anglica,” by More, zd7a@., p. 204. 3 


5 Nam gallicam solam sonat Britannice. 


“In Anglum gallicze linguee affectatorem,” p. 209. 
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An echo of these conversations is found in a book 
composed by Erasmus while under More’s roof: a mock- 
ing echo. The raillery of Erasmus is more destructive 
than his friend’s; More smiles, Erasmus tears to pieces ; 
above all, he generalises; to the satire of such or such 
a fault, he opposes his ironic praise of universal folly: 
“Moriz Encomium.”* Everything is folly, nothing is 
worth the trouble of an effort, even God protects folly ; 
has He not forbidden man to eat of the tree of knowledge, 
wishing His creature to remain for ever in folly? Let us, 
therefore, resign ourselves, and in the sound of martial 
trumpets, of enthusiastic sermons, subtile orations, sacred 
hymns, learned lessons, let us recognise this tinkling of 
bells: all these voices are but one single voice ; whether 
they come from the bench, the pulpit, or the battlefield, 
tis ever the voice of Folly which is heard, and Folly leads 
the world. 

The laugh of Erasmus is cruel; the smile of More is 
mingled with pity. Amid the same surroundings, an out- 
come of the same discussions between thinkers and 
humanists, was finished by More his most celebrated 
work, his famous “Utopia” in Latin prose, begun by 
him on the Continent, during one of his missions.? 

With the art and seriousness of Swift, More frames his 


® Dedication to More, dated June, 1508; English translation by Sir T. 
Chaloner: ‘‘ The Praise of Folie,” London, 1549, 4to. 

2 « Tibellus vere aureus nec mimus salutaris quam festivus de optimo reip. 
statu deque nova insula Utopia, authore . . . Thoma Moro inclytz civitatis 
Londinensis cive et vicecomite, cura M. Petri Aegidii . . . nunc primum 
editus,” Louvain [1516], 4to. Best edition of the period: Basle, 1518. 
English translation : ‘‘ A fruteful and pleasaunt worke of the beste state of a 
publyque weale of the newe yle called Utopia,” by Ralph Robinson, London, 
1551; mod. reprints, ¢.¢., by Arber, 1895; by Lupton, with the Latin text of 
1518, Oxf., 1896 ; Mod. Transl. by Richards, Oxf., 1923. The Lat. ed. of 
1516 has been reprinted by Michels and Ziegler, Berlin, 1895 (‘‘ Lateinische 
Litteraturdenkmiler des XV und XVI Jahrhunderts’’). Fine edition of the 
Robinson translation and of Roper’s life of More, with a beautiful reproduction 
of Holbein’s portrait : ‘‘ Utopia,” etc. ; Chiswick Press, 1903, fol. 
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inventions in realities ; the transition from truth to fancy 
is imperceptible. He relates, at first, the real embassy 
which “the very victorious and triumphant king of 
England, Henry VIII. by name,” had entrusted to him 
and to the learned Cuthbert Tunstall, later Bishop of 
London, “recently promoted by His Majesty to the 
functions of Master of the Rolls”: quite recently, for the 
book appeared in 1516, and the appointment had taken 
place on May 12th of the same year. They were to 
negotiate with the envoys of youthful Charles, Prince of 
Castile (the future famous emperor). These names and 
positive facts on the threshold of the story serve as 
references and guarantees. The negotiation, opened in 
May, 1515, drags; the envoys of Charles have gone to 
Brussels to get new instructions; More has repaired to 
Antwerp where he has become acquainted with Peter 
Gilles ; he has plenty of leisure. 

One day, as he had gone to hear mass at Notre-Dame, 
a “beautiful church, the most interesting in the whole 
town,” More saw his friend Peter talking, on the parvis, 
with a sunburnt stranger whose manners and dress seemed 
those of a sailor, It wasa Portuguese, Raphael Hythloday, 
presented as a former companion of “ Americus Vespu- 
cius,” in three of those four famous voyages, “the printed 
narrative of which is at present in everybody’s hand,” 
The “Four Navigations” of Vespucci had in fact been 
collected a few years before, and published together in 
1507, exciting the liveliest curiosity. Towards the end 
of his narrative, Vespucius had told how, before return- 
ing from the New World, he had left, on a fortified 
point, a garrison of “twenty-four Christians, giving 
them twelve guns, a great many weapons, and _pro- 
visions to last for six months,” Hythloday, a typical 


ert ee 
* Relictis igitur in castello preefato christicolis xxiiij et cum illis xij 
machinis ac aliis pluribus armis una cum provisione pro sex mensibus 
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representative of those adventure seekers, whose number 
had multiplied since the days of Columbus, and who, 
indifferent to death, considered that “the road to heaven 
was quite as short from one place as from another,” 
had obtained, not without difficulty, the privilege.of being 
one of these twenty-four.t At this moment only, fiction 
commences, but constantly mingled with truth. Hythlo- 
day began to explore on his own account, and thus it was 
that he discovered several countries, among which the 
island of Utopia, situated somewhere between Brazil and 
India : a region of the globe well chosen by More, since it 
was still unknown: Magellan was not to traverse it until 
fifteen years later. 

The talkers, lingering on the public place, in the 
shadow of the church, accompany the ambassador home, 
and continue the conversation, seated on a bench in his 
garden, The story of the great exploration does not com- 
mence even yet. Various subjects are discussed first ; less 
extraordinary voyages are talked of ; given as a continua- 
tion of these, the journey to Utopia will seem all the more 
real. Hythloday happens to have visited another famous 
island, the island of England. He has observed the customs 
and the form of government; many disorders have shocked 
him. He has made the acquaintance of several persons 
of mark, especially that of Cardinal Morton, “burdened 
with years, but who continued to stand very erect.” As 
the cardinal was a friend of More’s, this makes another 
link between the author and his hero, between truth and 
fiction. Thus England is the initial subject of the con- 
_yersation ; the entire first book is devoted to her. The 


sufficiente, necnon pacata nobiscum telluris illius gente... *“ Cosmo- 
graphiz Introductio . . . Insuper quattuor Americi Vespucii Navigationes,” 
Saint Dié, 1507, 4to, sig. f. iij. el 

t «¢ Curavit enim atque adeo extorsit ab Americo, ut ipse in his xxiiij esset, 
qui ad fines postremz navigationis in castello relinquebantur.” Beginning of 


“* Utopia.” 
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morning being far spent, they dine, and after dinner only, we 
shall hear of Utopia, which forms the subject of the second 
book. More has thus the double advantage of increasing 
in the reader the sensation of reality, and of exciting his 
curiosity by setting before him, in the first part, through 
his picture of abuses in England, the questions he intends 
to answer in the second. The progress thus evidenced in 
the art of composition, an art so rarely heeded before in 
his country, is worthy of attention: in this we recognise 
the humanist. 

Allowing his traveller to talk, More is at liberty to 
express his own opinions, even the most secret, and his 
wishes, even the most audacious. He reviews the great 
problems that troubled the world at a time when all the 
old solutions were held in doubt. He is the freer that it 
was still the time of “academic” discussions, and they 
were held, as a matter of fact, in gatherings of learned 
men. Reformers had not yet made any serious effort to 
pass on from theory to practice; Luther had not yet 
published his ninety-five propositions: one year only, 
however, was to elapse before that event. 

More belongs indeed to his time and to the Renais- 
sance; but he is also a forerunner of future ages; the 
spirit which pervades his work recalls, to a surprising 
degree, the most liberal aspirations of the eighteenth 
century. Voltaire was not more deeply impressed with 
the value of human life, nor Rousseau with the obligation 
of living conformably to nature, than was Thomas More 
at the dawn of the sixteenth century. The resemblances 
are striking and the eloquence of the earlier thinker 
bears comparison with that of his distant heirs. 

His heart bleeds at the thought of the rigour of English 
laws which punish thieves with death: often starving 
wretches become thieves by necessity, “reduced to this 
frightful pass of having first to steal, then to die.’ The 
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State, which chastises instead of aiding them to rise out of 
their misery, resembles bad schoolmasters, “ busier beating 
their pupils than instructing them.” Death for a theft! 
the same penalty “for one who kills a man and one who 
takes his money!” The laws may say what they please ; 
“my own opinion is that all the wealth of the world cannot 
be weighed against the life of a man.” In Utopia, the 
penalty of death is maintained only in the very rare 
cases when relapses show that one has to deal with 
veritable “wild beasts.” 

Every living thing excites the pity of More. Men 
should be kind to animals: “God has given them life that 
they may live.” To kill them for amusement is horrible ; 
the diversion of the chase is cruel, and even, in More’s eyes, 
ridiculous: “ How can one find more pleasure in seeing a 
dog run after a hare than in seeing a dog run after another 
dog?” 

The weak, the outcasts, the common people, against 
whom the arsenal of the laws was directed, have here a 
passionate defender. The most daring among the claims 
which have since been put forth in their behalf, are to be 
found in this book. More, or at least his hero, which 


amounts to the same thing for the reader, speaks as a 


communist and a socialist. He declares against capital 
and against individual property, “which makes all good 
government impossible”; in Utopia, doors are never closed 
and houses change owners every ten years. The Christian 
religion, revealed to the Utopians, pleases them from the 
first, because they judge it to be founded on communism. 
There must be equality for all, in all things. More adds, | 
to be. sure, some cautions: “My object is to make you 
understand the ideas and laws of the Utopians, not to 


® «Omnino mihi videtur homini vitam eripi propter ereptam pecuniam 
prorsus iniquum esse ; siquidem cum humana vita ne omnibus quidem fortune 
possessionibus paria fieri posse arbitror.” 
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defend them ;” but this is evidently for form’s sake, as he 
recurs constantly to this favourite theme, always with 
fresh praise, and without ever giving any hint of the servi- 
tude which his system would impose on the individual, and 
the tyrannies which would infallibly be established among 
men less wise and in a society less “ Utopic.” He wishes 
“this form of government to all nations.” He wishes, it is 
true, “more than he hopes.” 

He is for the people against the great, for the poor 
against the rich. Neither La Bruyere, nor Rousseau, nor 
Adam Smith ever spoke with more warmth. He draws a 
pathetic picture of English rural life, which, at that time, 
was being disturbed by a great economic revolution: the 
transformation of cultivated fields into pasture lands. A 
single shepherd sufficed for the immense flocks folded in 
hedge-enclosed estates, and ejected labourers died of hunger. 
“Your sheep,” said Hythloday to Cardinal Morton, witha 
caustic humour which plainly reveals that, in reality, More 
himself is speaking, “ formerly so gentle and tranquil, and 
such small eaters, display now a savage gluttony: they 
devour men themselves. They destroy, consume, and 
swallow up fields, houses, and towns.” So do these gentle 
animals behave: those belonging to the nobles, and even 
those of abbots who, yet, “are saintly men, doubtless.” By 
force or by cunning, the inhabitants are expelled; “ they 
must pack off, poor wretches, friendless, homeless ; men, 
women, husbands, wives, orphans, widows, unhappy 
mothers with their young children, whole households, 
_poor in money, rich in numbers, for many hands were 
needed when the land was tilled. They drag themselves 
along the highways, far from their family hearth. All 
their belongings had but little value ; forced on the sudden 
to sell them, they get almost nothing. They wander as 
long as this money lasts; and what can they do after but 
steal? And then, certes, they will be lawfully hanged!” 
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Adam Smith, in his grandest pages, has said nothing more 
eloquent against inhuman employers: the rich can easily 
agree together, not the poor ; they agree “so as to get the 
most possible work out of the poor for the least possible 
wages ” ; they combine means “to keep safely, without fear 
of loss, what they have unjustly amassed.” These means, 
once found, “they impose them, in the name of the public 
weal, on the poor themselves, under the name of 
laws.” 

These laws and the subjection of men to labour should 
be softened. Every one should work, but no one with 
excess ; every man has the right to live, to breathe, to 
think ; no one ought to be “exhausted from the first hour of 
dawn to the late hours of the evening, by the incessant toil 
of the beast of burden.” 

More declares against pomp, against the vanities of 
fashion, the distinctions between classes, rich garments. In 
Utopia, everybody is dressed alike; the prince, who does not 
resemble Henry VIII., has no other sign of power than a 
sheaf of corn borne before him ; the bishops, who do not 
resemble Wolsey, are preceded by a taper-bearer and no 
one else. Jewels and gems are despised ; finger and ear- 
rings are inflicted as a punishment on inveterate criminals. 
Foreign ambassadors, having come to town covered over 
with gold lace, were mistaken for their own fools. 

The real precious metal, in the opinion of More, 
anticipating Rousseau, is iron. He has the veneration of 
the physiocrats for the earth; all Utopians begin life as 
husbandmen, and afterwards learn a trade. All mothers 
nurse their children; motherhood has a sacred character. 

In religious matters, the boldness of this thinker, whom 
the halo of saints was awaiting, is incredible. On the eve 
of the most terrible persecutions he expounds the principle 
of universal tolerance ; he sums it up in a phrase so simple 
that it may cause a smile, and so wise that it should be 
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engraved in every heart: “One cannot command one’s 
beliefs.” * 

More, in writing it, was in advance on his century, and 
even on ours. The Utopians have several religions, all 
tolerated ; in reality, they are deists, and believe only in 
God and in the immortality of the soul ; by their religion, as 
by their philosophy, they belong in a way to the eighteenth 
century. They “expect reason to check their religious 
beliefs ;” they punish the intolerant. One of the Utopians 
whom Hythloday had baptised, began at once, in the 
excess of his zeal, to preach the religion of .Christ, “not 
only placing it above all others, but declaring all others 
contemptible, condemnable, and profane, and calling their 
followers pernicious, diabolical, and children of perdition, 
doomed to everlasting fire.” He was arrested and exiled 
immediately, not for having spoken ill on religious matters, 
but as a “seditious spirit” : an idea which, like many others 
in More’s book, was not to be wasted; Elizabeth would 
one day remember it, but not resting satisfied it is true, 
with mere banishments. 

Utopians have no images in their churches; the prayers 
. offered there are of so general a purport that they do not 
shock the partisans of any sect. Atheists and materialists 
are tolerated with all others; they cannot, however, become 
magistrates. But they are not persecuted, and they are not 
forbidden to speak ; on the contrary, they are encouraged 
to discuss their belief, not with the vulgar, easily deceived, 
but with men of learning. “Priests must be saints; sanctity 
is rare: therefore priests shall be few; they shall be 
married (as in the time of Luther), ae elected by the 
people (as under the French Revolution) ; women can be 
priests. j 

More does not belong to the Middle Ages. The new era 
has scarcely had, in all Europe, a more convinced repre- 


* Persuasum habfen]t nulli hoc in manu esse ut quidquid libet sentiat.” 
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sentative. He is against medieval and monachal asceti- 
cism, against scholasticism, against superstitions, wandering 
friars, and slothful monks ; and, finally, in questions of art 
and thought, with the Greeks against the Latins. The 
Golden Age of the Renaissance differs from the preliminary 
period of the precursors by its veneration for Greek genius; 
and in the same manner More’s ideas differ from Petrarch’s. 
Hythloday has learned Latin with care, but Greek with 
passion, for Latin thinkers, “a few works of Seneca and 
Cicero excepted,” do not compare with the Greeks. 
To beguile the long hours of his interminable sea 
journeys, he had taken with him many books, Greek 
books all of them, and, needless to say, by More’s 
favourite authors: Lucian, “who delights the Utopians,” 
Aristotle, Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, Euripides, and 
Sophocles, “in the small edition of Aldus,” Thucydides, 
Herodotus, etc. Finally, the Utopians, and by this More 
is certain to interest his contemporaries in them, seem _ to 
be “of Greek origin.” 

Antiquity again inspires More in his pages on regular 
government, urban life, the formation of citizens into 
political bodies. He has, to be sure, a feeling for fruitful 
earth, and all Utopians cultivate the soil, but he has no 
personal love for country life ; he has the soul of a citizen ; 
he would willingly say with Plato: “Fields and trees 
teach me nothing, but it is not so with men in cities.”# 
To govern well is in his eyes a sublime art: “We did not 
question Hythloday about the monsters which he might 
have seen, because there is nothing more common... 
but to meet citizens governed by good and wise laws, that 
is the truly rare and marvellous thing.” More has a 
marked dislike for those kings who wish to rule two 
kingdoms, as if it were not difficult enough for them to 


 § Td pév obv yopia kai ra dévipa obdév pebere ae of dtu rp 
dora dvOpwro. “ Phedrus.” 
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govern one wisely; as if their subjects had not reason to 
complain of being governed by only “half a king.” And 
all More’s compatriots could recognise the King of England 
and France, of whom it would have been unbecoming to 
speak, in his portrait of Francis I., King of France and Italy. 

No more austerities ; bodies are entitled to as full a life 
as souls; they should be taken into consideration; the 
ancients were right, excess in everything is censurable: 
excess in macerations, in religious practices, in modesty. 
Before being betrothed, the man and the woman, in 
Utopia, are presented to each other naked. It is ridiculous 
to unite oneself for life to a woman of whom one has only 
seen as much as a hand’s breadth, that is to say, the face.t 

Beauty must be given its due; and this thinker, who 
belongs very decidedly to the Renaissance, and not to the 
Middle Ages, adds: “The qualities of the body enhance 
and make one admire more the virtues of the soul, and 
wise men are known to have proved it by the marriages 
they have made.” He punishes adultery, but allows divorce, 
even by “mutual consent.” We must not live gloomy, we 
must be merry ; to like long suppers, conversation, music, 
and even perfumes, is natural, for no pleasure should be 
forbidden from which no inconvenience results.2_ Rousseau 
himself was less liberal. We should “live according to 
nature ; in that, consists virtue.” Macerations cannot be 
conformable to virtue since they are contrary to nature: 
“ How can nature, which orders you to be kind and good 
to others, command you to be harsh and cruel to yourself? 
Nature herself enjoins on us to lead a happy life.” We 
must avoid, if we can do so honourably, even simple 
annoyances ; great respect is due to the aged, but they 


* This idea attracted a great deal of attention; Bacon mitigates it, but 
without rejecting it entirely, in his ‘* New Atlantis” ; Middleton alludes to it 
in ‘‘ Women beware Women,” act ii. scene 2. 

**Sunt enim in hanc partem aliquanto procliviores, ut nullum voluptatis 
genus ex quo nihil sequatur incommodi censeant interdictum.” 
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must not weary the young with “ disagreeable or morose” 
speeches ; the young also have a right to speak, “and it 
is a pleasure to hear them.” More allows (the Utopians) 
suicide when the prolongation of life is only the pro- 
longation of useless sufferings. We must die smiling, it 
is the sign of a good life; More was not to forget it. 

This little book, so full of ideas, written by More, 
half in sport, as Erasmus had written the “Praise of 
Folly,” answered so well to the speculations of thinkers 
in this epoch of renewal, raised so many questions, and 
proposed such audacious solutions, that its appearance 
proved a European event. Learned people, clerks and 
laymen, savants of every country, busied themselves with it; 
editions succeeded each other : at Louvain in 1516; Paris, 
1517 (with a letter by Budée),! Basle, 1518; Vienna, 1519; 
reprints were innumerable; translators put it into Ger- 
man, 1524, Italian, 1548, French, 1550, English, 1551, 
Low Dutch, 1562.2 The word wfopia, invented by More, 
became a current expression, and belongs now to the 
vocabulary of all the peoples of Europe. The work was 
translated again a number of times: into English by 
G. Burnet, 1648 (ten editions), by Cayley, 1808; into 
French by Sorbiéres, 1643, Gueudeville, 1715, 1730 
(curious engravings), T. Rousseau, 1780, 1789 (dedicated 
to Vergernnes), Stouvenel, 1842; into German in 1753.3; 
into Spanish by Medinilla, 1790, etc. 


x “‘Habes, candide lector, opusculum illud vere aureum, Thome Mori 
».. de optimo reipublicz statu,” Paris, published by Gilles de Gourmont 
(very rare, a copy at the National Library, Paris.) 

2 “Von der Wunderbarlichen Innsel Utopia,” Basle, 1524.—Doni, “ La 
Republica nuovamente ritrovata,” Vinegia, 1548.—Le Blond, ‘“ La description 
de I'Isle d’Utopie . . . redigé{e] en stille trésélégant . . . par illustre, bon et 
scavant personnage Th. Morus,” Paris, 1550 (Lyons, 1559) ; the translator has 
“ aulcunefois usé de paraphrases.”—R. Robinson, ‘‘A fruteful . . . worke 
of the beste state of a publyque weale,” London, 1551, 8vo (1556, 1597, 1624, 
1639).—** De Utopie . . . in neder Duytssche,” Antwerp, 1562, 8vo. 

3 “© Thomas Morus Utopien,” Frankfort and Leipzig,1753, 8vo. 
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In More’s own time, his friends, following his vein, 
had given additional information for the benefit of the 
curious. Peter Gilles, in a letter printed with the “Utopia,” 
expressed his admiration for the accurate memory of the 
author, who had so well reproduced the very words of 
Hythloday ; he confirmed the authenticity of the narrative, 
furnished a few supplementary details received by him 
from the navigator, and finally gave the very alphabet and 
some examples of the language of Utopia. Many were 
anxious to know the exact whereabouts of “ this fortunate 
isle, not far removed perchance from the Elysean Fields,” 
said the learned Budée. I can have the information, Gilles 
gravely replied; Hythloday indeed gave it—how could 
he have omitted such an important item ?—but More was 
unable to hear him, because, just at that moment, a 
servant came to whisper in his ear, and I did not hear 
very well either, because one of the bystanders, who had 
caught cold on board ship, was taken with a fit of cough- 
ing. I shall write to Hythloday, 

The admiration was universal: the most sedate minds 
and the wildest agreed; Rabelais shared the opinion 
of Budée, and the wise Pantagruel transported into 
Dipsodie, “a colony of Utopians to the number of 
9,876,543,210 men, without the women and small children, 
... for the said country to refresh, people, and adorn, 
being otherwise poorly inhabited and a desert for the 
most part.” Nothing more natural, since Pantagruel was, 
as every one knows, a grandson of the “king of the 
Amaurotes in Utopia.” Conscientious missionaries offered 
‘their services, More affirms with a smile, to bring the 
Utopians to the true faith—never reflecting that “ Teller- 
of-vain-tales” was the only traveller who had ever landed 
in the country of “ No-where.” t 


* Letter to Peter Gilles, at the beginning of the Utopia. ‘* Hythlodeus,” 
from JOAéw, to tell vain tales (employed in this sense by Aristophanes, 
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V. 


For fear of injuring his latinity, Erasmus would never 
use any modern language; all his life he remained sclely 
a citizen of the Latin country. This was an almost 
unique case; nearly all the humanists of that time, even 
French Budée, were bilingual and enriched the literature 
of their nation. Budée, it is true, had to apologise for 
his clumsy style, confessing “ne scavoir la purité de la 
diction francoise;” but he, nevertheless, wrote his 
“Institution du Prince” in this, to him, unfamiliar idiom.* 

English prose made some progress, thanks to the 
humanists who consented to use it; a little progress only 
The example of the Romans might have been decisive 
and have taught that prose is an art in itself, worthy 
of cultivation for its charm and its power; but English 
minds continued to be too much impregnated with the 
notion of utility, and, instead of seeking in Sallust or 
Czesar for models in the art of writing, they asked of 
them rather, as we have seen, useful hints for the best 
means of waging war on the Celts of Ireland, or moral 
teachings on the instability of human glory. Fortunately 
other causes of progress were working at the same time; 
confidence in the national idiom went increasing, and 
a movement, already begun in the fifteenth century, grew 
in force: English prose became more serviceable and 
flexible, thanks to the more frequent use made of it.? 

Its domain extends; that of French and Latin dimin- 
ishes; it gains what the two others lose.3 To use these last 
becomes a mere elegance, the sign of a refined education. 
*Clouds,” 783);—‘‘ Utopia” from Ov réz0c; -‘‘ Nusquama,” More had 
called it in a Latin letter to Erasmus. 

t Paris, 1547, fol., ‘‘ Epistre au Roy ” (Francis I.). 

2 Supra, vol. i. p. 520. 

3 **T have not these twenty years used any Latin tongue,” Latimer said at 


the time of his trial for heresy (April 18, 1554!. Cf. Miss Lambley, ‘‘ The 
teaching . . . of French in England,’ 1920. ‘‘ Remains” ; Parker Soc., p. 478. 
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Thus it is that, from the reign of the first Tudors, quan- 
tities of books, pamphlets, correspondence and documents 
of all sorts are found written in English prose ; love letters 
and business letters (Henry VIII. wrote sometimes in 
English, sometimes in French, to Anne Boleyn), political 
and religious epistles of More, Wolsey, Cromwell, Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and many others ; reports on the condition 
of foreign countries,t narratives of travel (none better 
than Ascham’s journal of his voyage to the Court of 
Charles V.2), of battles and sieges,3 pleadings pro domo, 
pro capite works innumerable on religious questions, 
Catholic and Protestant sermons, translations of every 
sort, treatises on education, on logic, and srhetoric,5 bio- 
eraphies, translated like that of Pico della Mirandola by 
More, or original, like Wolsey’s by Cavendish (simple and 
interesting, but the product of no lofty mind; the good 
feelings as well as the limitations of an honest servant ®), 


t For example, the ‘‘ Report and discourse , . . of the Affaires and State ot 
Germany,” by Ascham, ‘* Works,” 1865, vol. ili. ; or “‘ English Works,” 1904, 
p. 1213 originally published by Day with no date; written 1552-3; see 
infra, p. 98. 

-? For the amusement of Ed. Raven and his other friends at Cambridge; 
a remarkable document, both for the author’s wit and humour and for his 
gift of observation. The journal covers the period October 3, 1550, to - 
January 20, 1551; in ‘‘ Whole Works,” i. 245, ff. ; z/ra, pp. 105, ff. 

3 Several specimens will be found in Arber’s ‘* English Garner,” e.g., a sort 
of diary of Somerset’s expedition into Scotland, 1 Edward VI., (vol. iii. p. 51) : 
the narrative, full of life, of a witness and a good observer. 

4 Trial of Wyatt, for example: ‘‘ Poetical Works” (Aldine Poets), p. 1xi. 
(See 7xfra, p. 138). 

5 Thomas Wilson, ‘‘ The Rule of Reason, conteinyng the Arte of Logique,” 
London, 1551; ‘‘ The Arte of Rhetorique,” 1553, ed. Mair, Oxford, 1909 
(interesting on account of their date, but of small literary value). 

© Tlis interest goes mainly to what concerns the house; affairs of State are 
of secondary importance to him; war breaks out with France, ‘‘ upon what 
occasion I know not,” says he, quietly. Another great commotion occurs : 
‘* Flow it came to pass I cannot declare unto you.” But he sets forth with 
full details all that had to do with the welfare and the magnificence of the 
establishment, not forgetting some servile acts of his master’s to promote the 
same. The biography was composed about 1557, and circulated in manuscript 
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or that of More himself by his son-in-law Roper, a touching 
work, simple also, but noble and elevated in tone; sincere 
with the somewhat partial sincerity of a relative speaking 
of the head of his family, and of a devotee writing the life 
of a saint.t 

Latin ceases to be, par excellence, the language of 
chronicles and of history. Robert Fabyan, a draper and 
alderman of London, compiles a chronicle exactly in 
the style of the ancient annalists, of whom, however, he 
resembles only the worst, and has, without exception, all 
the defects. To be drier, to comprehend less the propor- 
tionate importance of events, would be impossible; he 
records facts with no more emotion than a clerk in the 
city counting somebody else’s goods: “And this yere 
(1501-2) came a greate ambassade out of Scotland, by 
reason whereof conclusion of marriage was made betwene 
the kyng of Scottes and dame Margarete, eldest doughter 
to our soveraigne Lorde. Also this yere was an excead- 
yng greate fishe taken, neare unto Quinbourgh. And in 
Marche Sir William of Devonshire, Sir James Tirel and his 
eldest sonne, and one named Welborne were arrested for 
treason. And in Aprill followyng died the noble prince 
Arthur.” Fabyan is much more antiquated in his manner 
of writing history than the Latin chroniclers of the Middle 
Ages; and yet he belongs to the new times, because he 
compiles and prints his chronicle or “Concordaunce of 
histories” in English, and his book was used accord- 


Stow made use of it when writing his Chronicles; it was, perhaps, known to 
Shakespeare. The work was printed in the seventeenth century, and since by 
Singer, 1815, 2 vols. (with poems by Cavendish), and by H. Morley, ‘* Universal 
Library.” 

t This biography had the same fate as Wolsey’s. Composed about 1557, 
it was only published in the seventeenth century: Paris, 1626. Modern 
ed.: ‘The Life of Sir Thomas More, by his son-in-law, W. Roper,” 
ed. Singer, Chiswick, 1822, or ed. G. Sampson, with the ‘‘ Utopia,” 1903, 
fol. ‘ 
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ingly for the education of young noblemen, as we saw in 
the case of Gregory Cromwell. ? 

Years pass; another English chronicle appears. Art 
is still in its infancy, but a marked progress has been 
made. Edward Hall knows how to describe; he is, un- 
luckily, even more interested in costumes than in people, 
and in ceremonies than in events. On the matter of fes- 
tivities he is inexhaustible ; his patience in depicting the 
sparkle of gold and the sheen of silks and velvet, in 
describing the dames Pallas and the ladies Diana, or 
marvels such as “a flyeng horse, with wynges and fete 
of gold, called Pegasus,” passes all imagination.2 I shall 
be brief, says he, on the occasion of Henry VIII.’s corona- 
tion ; to say everything “wer to long to rehersse.” We 
find thereupon that his abridged description fills five large 
in-quarto pages of close print in the Ellis edition. The 
taste for pageantry, it must be noted however, had never 
been greater; poets made such displays the subject of 
their quasi-medizval dreams; kings rivalled poets in 
their transformation of such dreams into realities ;3 and 


? The first edition of his Chronicle was issued by Pynson in 1516, and often 
reprinted with continuations ; that of 1559, ‘‘ The chronycle of Fabyan, whiche 
he nameth the concordaunce of histories,” is carried down to the accession 
of Elizabeth; Fabyan had died in 1513. Modern edition by Sir H. Ellis, 
1811, 4to. Capgrave, before him, quite as inartistic, had compiled, under 
Edward IV., a short chronicle in English prose, from the Creation to 1417, 
but it remained unpublished until 1858 (‘‘ Rolls”). Cf. swpra, vol. i. 
pp. 496, 521, 522. 

2 «©The Union of the two noble and illustre famelies of Lancastre and 
Yorke,” 1542 (?), reprint of the chief parts by Ch. Whibley, ‘‘ Henry VIII.,’’ 
Lond., 1904, 2 vols. Edward I{all (born about 1498, died 1547), a man of 
law and Member of Parliament, was sch a devout admirer of Henry VIII. as 
to be unjust to his victims, and even to speak jocosely of the death of the noblest 
among them, Relating the fate of Bishop Fisher, he reports the sending of 
the cardinal’s hat to him by the Pope ; ‘‘ But the head it should have stande on 
was as high as London bridge or ever the hat could come to Bishop Fysher ” 
(Whibley, II, 264). By degrees, however, as years pass, he ceases to laugh, or 
even to offer any comment upon the more and more gloomy deeds of his hero. 

3 Sce, for example, the Maying feast of 2 Henry VIII., with the coming to 
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historians, like Hall, gave more room in their works to 
events of this sort than to Wolsey’s fall or to the death 
of More. 

But Hall has withal gifts of his own: he is able to 
note details which will insure the likeness of a portrait, 
for he has a draughtsman’s eye. At the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold he sees Francis I. quite dazzling 


in a costume of “cloth of silver . . . and broched satten 
with gold of purple coloure... pearls and precious 
stones;” and, with the accuracy of those realistic 


painters whose kind had become rare in Italy, but who 
were still numerous north of the Alps, he traces this 
portrait of him: “The same Fraunces, the Frenche kynge 
[is] a goodly Prince, stately of countenaunce, mery of 
chere, broune coloured, great iyes, high nosed, bigge 
lipped, faire brested and shoulder[ed], small legges and 
long fete.” As described by Hall, so his subjects saw 
King Francis; but not so did Titian, and the two con- 
temporary ways of interpreting reality may be compared 
to-day in the same gallery at the Louvre: south of the 
Alps, at this period, the first essential in painting was 
beauty,:and north of the Alps truth to Nature. Hall, with 
his care for external details, exact outline, and material 
ornamentation, stands nearer to Clouet than to Titian. 
From a literary point of view, the interest of Hall’s book 
lies first in this gift of observation, applied, it is true, 
chiefly to the externals of things and men; then in his 
notion that history should be written in an artistic style ; 
‘his own clumsy efforts are, in their way, an homage to the 


Greenwich of a ship called Fame, ‘laden with Good Renoune,” which visits 
“the bay of Hardines,” after having doubled “‘ ye poynt of Gentilnes. ... 
Then the shippe shotte a peale of gonnes and sayled forth . . . ful of flagges 
-and banners.” Several similar ships in contemporary poetry: one, ¢.g., in 
Dunbar’s “‘ Golden Targe,” with similar artillery, but more unexpected, for 
there were gods on board (z7/ra, p. 117). 
8 
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Muse, and his “inkhorne tearmes”! show a dim recollec- 
tion of great models.? 

Following classical examples, he inserts speeches in 
fulls but sometimes their very fulness spoils the effect. 
The scene between the Duke of Norfolk and the rebels, in 
1525, when these were asked who was their chief, would 
have been of unsurpassed grandeur if John Green’s oration 
had been limited to its first sentence: “My lorde... 
sythe you aske who is our capitain, for soth hys name 
is Povertie.” 

The care for art, and the imitation of Latin examples 
are far more conspicuous with humanists. They have 
settled notions and theories, the outcome partly of their 
experience and meditations, partly of their reminiscences 
and learning. Ascham, who is one of them, before begin- 
ning his “ Report and Discourse of Germany,” states how, 
according to him, history should be written. And, if he 
himself gives but an indifferent example of this art, yet 
exception cannot be taken to his theory ; no mean merit: 
he points out the right road. Truth should be sought 
before everything. The historian, he declares, adapting 
Cicero’s dictum, must “ be bold to say any truth”; in this 
Cesar shines and Paul Jove sins. The causes and con- 
sequences of events, the lessons of “wisedome and 
warines” they give should be noted: “wherin Polibius in 


* Saying of Ascham, who is only struck with Hall’s faults and clumsiness, 
and would like a ‘‘ wise man” to re-write the whole book, weeding out ‘* that 
that is superfluous and idle, not onelie where wordes be vainlie heaped one 
upon an other, but also where many sentences, of one meaning, be so clowted 
up together as though M. Hall had bene, not writing the storie of England, 
but varying a sentence in Hitching schole.” ‘‘ Scholemaster,” Arber, p. 111. 

? As an example of Hall’s attempts at imitating the long Roman period, of 
ample and dignified movement, see the beginning of his Introduction ; “* What 
mischiefe hath insurged in realmes by intestine division, what depopulacion 
hath ensued in countries by civill discencion, what detestable murder,” etc. 

3 See, for example, the ‘‘eloquent oracion” of Bishop Tunstall at the 
opening of Parliament, 14 Hen. VIII. 


ee) 
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Greeke and Phillip Comines in French have done the 
duties of wyse and worthy writers.” A reliable chronology 
and an accurate description of men and places must be 
offered. As to style, it “must be alwayes playne and 
open; yet sometime higher and lower, as matters do ryse 
and fall: for if proper and naturall wordes, in well joyned 
sentences do lyvely expresse the matter, let it be trouble- 
some, quyet, angry, or pleasant, a man-shal thincke not 
to be readyng but present in doyng of the same.” An 
excellent model in this is Livy ; another good model, 
Ascham continues, is Sir Thomas More.t 

More, in his short unfinished essay on the reign of 
Richard III., had, indeed, openly sought to reach the 
level of higher art2 The oratorical tone, so frequent 
with the Latins, is natural to him; he is eloquent without 
effort, he loves speaking ; his heroes are ever ready for an 


t ¢¢Syr Thomas More in that pamphlet of Richard the thyrd, doth in most 
part I beleve of all these pointes so content all men, as if the rest of our 
story of England were so done, we might well compare with Fraunce, Italy, or 
Germany in that behalfe.” ‘‘ Report and Discourse,” in ‘‘ English Works,” 
ed. W. Aldis Wright, Canibridge, 1904, p. 126 (or ‘‘ Whole Works,” ed. 
Giles, 1865, vol. iii. p. 6, modernised spelling). 

With his naive but sincere enthusiasm and his natural acumen, old Caxton, 
too, had had, in some respects, a sound notion of what history should be. 
According to him also, the historian must know how to call back to life men 
of the past, and so describe events that, without leaving our room, we think we 
are present wherever he leads us: ‘‘ In whiche hystoryes so wreton in large and 
aourned volumes he syttynge in his chambre or studye maye rede, knowe and 
understande the polytyke and noble actes of alle the worlde . . . in suche 
wyse as he had ben and seen them in the propre places where as they were 
done.” Prol. of ‘ Polycronicon,” translated 1482. 

2 “The History of King Richard the thirde (unfinished) written... 
about . . . 151[4]’’; ‘‘ Workes of Sir Thomas More,” London, 1557, fol., 
p. 353 or ed. Singer, Chiswick, 1821. There is a Latin text (attributed with- 
out proof to Cardinal Morton); More, perhaps the author, paraphrased it 
freely ; it is found among his works: ‘ Historia Richardi Regis,” in ‘‘ Thome 
Mori... omnia... Latina Opera,’ Louvain, 1565, fol. On which see 
Delcourt, ‘‘ La Langue de Sir Thomas More,” 1914, 388 ff. More also wrote, 
as we saw, “The life of John Picus, erle of Myrandula, a great Lorde of 
Italy.” It is a translation from the Latin and a work of edification. 
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oration ; too ready even; it seems at times as if pleaders 
were defending their cause, Roman-wise, in a hall of justice, 
before posterity. More’s official letters have the heaviness 
of their kind, save when by chance he inserts a dialogue.t 
Nearly all his pamphlets against the Protestants are 
dialogues, and this form is so usual with him that he 
happens to say “my dialogue,” when referring to a 
pamphlet of his, which, by exception, is a plain treatise. 
In his “ Richard III.,” he does not merely relate actions, 
but judges them and seeks to unravel their causes; 
he endeavours to make his personages live again; he 
wishes them to be seen and especially to be heard, for to 
him that is the main point. A born orator, he resorts by 
instinct, at important junctures, to the method which is 
most familiar to him and which most appeals to his own 
mind. Of an ardent and impassioned nature, he is not 
content with narrating, he condemns or absolves with a 
generous impetuosity, but with so much ardour that his 
impartiality suffers; he is not one of those judges who 
willingly allow the benefit of extenuating circumstances. 
Flashes of caustic humour abound under his pen. He is 
moved by the tragic grandeur of events and he tries, 
following the example of the Latin masters, to express it 
without using an inflated style. The Council has decided 
that the Protector shall be made king: “ To which counsel, 
albeit there were adhibit very few, and they very secret, 
yet began there, here and there about, some maner of 
muttering amonge the people, as though al should not 
long be wel, though they neither wist what they feared 
nor wherfore: were it that before such great thinges, mens 
hartes, of a secret instinct of nature, misgiveth them, as the 


* See, for example, his Ictter to Wolsey, reporting a conversation with 
Henry VIII., in Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” Ist series, vol. i. p. 253. 
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sea without wind swelleth of himself somtime before a 
tempest?” 

In his polemical works written in English, the same 
defects and qualities reappear, each in a higher degree. 
The dignity of history and the memory of the ancients 
no longer restrain him, his freedom of speech is more 
complete ; appeals to common sense, striking examples, 
taken from every-day life and therefore understood by 
every one, eloquent and almost lyrical apostrophes, ironical 
retorts abound, exhilarate the mind or touch the heart 
of the audience. A prisoner in the Tower, he meditates 
upon his own fate and upon the fate of man: “Our very 
prison this earth is ... Upon our prison we bild: our 
prison we garnish with gold and make it glorious: in this 
prison they by and sell: in this prison they brawle and 
chide: in this they runne together and fight: in this they 
dyce: in this they card, in this they pipe and revell.... 
And thus while God, our king and our chiefe gayloure too, 
suffereth us and letteth us alone, we weene our selfe at 
libertie, and we abhorre the state of those whom we call 
prisoners, taking our self for no prisoners at all.”3| From 
the serious he passes to the humourous tone; he is “the 
man of every hour.” Wishing to show the inanity of worldly 


1 Ed. Singer, p. 66. Cf. Latin text, wt sapra, fol. 51. The idea is 
borrowed from Seneca : 
Mittit luctus signa futuri 
Mens, ante sui prasaga mali. 
Instat nautis fera tempestas, 
Quum sine vento tranquilla tument.... 
(‘* Thyestes,”’ act v. sc. ii.) 


2 “©A Dialogue concernynge heresyes,” 1528.—‘‘The supplicacion of 
Soules,” 1529, on souls in purgatory, and in reply to the ‘‘ Supplication for 
the Beggars” of Fish, 1529.—‘‘The confutacion of Tyndales aunswere,” 
1532.—‘‘ The Apology of syr Thomas More,” 1533.—‘‘A Dyalogue or 
Coumforte agaynst tribulacion made... in... 1534, by Syr Thomas 
More . . . while he was prysoner in the Tower,” etc. : all of them in ‘‘ The 
Workes of Sir Thomas More, knyght,” London, 1557, fol. 

3 A Dyalogue of Coumforte.” ‘* Workes,” p. 1245. 
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honours, he says: “I wiste once a great officer of ye 
kinges saye (and in good fayth I weene he saide but as he 
thought) that twentye menne standing barehead before 
hym, kepe not his head halfe so warme as to kepe on his 
owne cappe.”? He pleads for relics and for the statues of 
saints; one may venerate them without idolatry : “ When 
a man, at the receite of his princes letter putteth of his 
cappe and kisseth it, doth he this reverence to the paper 
or to his prince?” 2 

He delights also in turning and twisting the adversary 
right and left, in playing with his words, and ruffling his 
garment, and in amusing the audience, for it is always of 
an audience that he thinks, and certain of his immense 
phrases (so long that they can be measured by the yard: 
one of them, in the edition of 1557, is two yards and two 
feet long),3 are troublesome reading but might be spoken 
so. as to please hearers. He insists; the arrow must do 
more than graze. Discussing the word £cclesza which, for~ 
him, means “ Church,” and for Tyndale “ Congregation ” or 
any assembly whatsoever, More argues: “ Then[Tyndale] 
asketh me why I have not contended with Erasmus, whom 
he calleth my derlyng, of all this longe whyle, for trans- 
latyng of this woorde ecclesza in to this woorde congregatio. 
And then he commeth furth with his fete proper taunte 
that I favour him of lykelihode for makyng of his booke 
Moria in my house. There had he hit me, lo! save for 
lack of a litle falte. I have not contended with Erasmus 
my derling because I found no suche malicious entente 
with Erasmus my derlying, as I fynde with Tyndall. For 
hadde I founde with Erasmus my derling, the shrewde 
-entent and purpose that I fynde in Tyndall, Erasmus my 


1 « A Dyalogue of Coumforte,” p. 1224. 

2 «© A Dialogue concernynge heresyes.” ‘‘ Workes,” p. 117. 

3 ** For I well knowe. . . .” etc. ‘* Confutacion of Tyndales aunswere ;” 
** Workes,” p. 351. The phrase is a real one ; not several artificially bound 
together by an arbitrary punctuation. 
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derlyng should be no more my derlyng. But I fynde 
in Erasmus my derlyng yt he detesteth and abhorreth the 
errors and heresies that Tyndall playnly teacheth and 
abideth by, and therefore, Erasmus my derlyng, shalbe 
my dere derling stil. And surely if Tyndall had either 
never taughte them, or yet had the grace to revoke them, 
then should Tyndall be my dere derlying too. But while - 
he holdeth suche heresies styl, I cannot take for my derling 
him that the devill taketh for his derlyng.” t 

To go thus far, and not to stop, is to risk treading very 
slippery ground. More does not stop. Quarrels about 
words, petty quibbles, personal attacks (which are often, 
truth to say, only retorts), sheer abuse even, are not un- 
common, so that, in fact, the final impression left by 
these writings is that of skilful pleadings, the work of a 
witty and impassioned litigant. Nevertheless a language 
put to such varied uses, employed to relate the innumerable 
anecdotes in More’s works, to note traits of manners, to 
interpret the adventures of the wolf and the fox, as told by 
“mother Maud,” a language proving withal a formidable 
instrument in the hands of this eloquent and ready-witted 
orator, cannot fail to lose its pristine stiffness, and the 
wisdom of Ascham’s remark becomes apparent: national 
prose had remained unpolished, because cultivated people 
had so long disdained to use it: “And they whiche had 
leaste hope in latin have bene moste boulde in englyshe.” 3 
The task is not fulfilled; far from it, but it is at least 
understood, and the work is begun. 

Fisher, Elyot, Ascham himself, all of them distinguished 


t Confutacion of Tyndales aunswere.” ‘‘ Workes,” p. 421. 

2 This narrative, of some length, is one more proof of the popularity 
of “Renard” in England (see sera, vol. i. p. 147); it is also a good 
specimen of the familiar style of More ; ‘* My mother had (when I was a lyttle 
boy) a good old woman... .” etc. “A Dyalogue of Coumforte,” book ii., 

chap. 14. 
_ 3 “ Toxophilus,” Epistle “To all gentle men.” 
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humanists (to say nothing of the other polemists and orators, 
who attack or defend the new faith), also assist in this 
undertaking. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, less of an 
artist, but the gravest and sincerest of the three, an 
indefatigable preacher, whose sermons and English 
treatises, misproportioned and shapeless as they may 
appear, still find their way to the heart, Fisher, by 
his turn of mind, carries us back to the ancient days 
of ardent faith, The problem of life offers itself to 
him with all the terrors that racked the minds of the 
converted Anglo-Saxons, and later of Rolle of Hampole 
in his cell He depicts suffering and bleeding Christs, 
like those in old. frescoes: “Seest thou not his eyes, how 
they bee fylled with blood and bytter teares? Seest thou 
not his eares, how they be filled with blasphemous rebukes 
and opprobrious words? His cheeke and necke with 
buffets, his shoulders with the burthen of the crosse?... 
O most unkinde sinner, all this He suffred for thy sake.” 2 
Fisher belonged to the Church militant ; the serenity of 
classical models, familiar as they were to him and the 
study of which he promoted in Cambridge, did not find 
access to his heart. 

The others, on the contrary, are of the world and 
write as men of the Renaissance. Elyot, guided by the 
new spirit, in which mingled modern curiosity and 
antique self-possession, compiles his translations, his 
dictionary, his “Governour”; writes in a flowing and 
pleasant vein, enlivens his sayings with examples taken 


* See his funeral orations for Henry VII. and for Margaret, mother of this 
king, his ‘‘ Spiritual Consolacyon written . . . to his sister Elizabeth”: “O 
corruptible bodie, O stinking carion, O rotten earth to whom I have 
served .. .” ‘* The Engl. Works of John Fisher,” ed. Mayor, E.E.T.S., 1876, 
p. 355. Cf., ‘Life, fr. MS. Harl. 6382,’ ed Bayne, same Soc., 1921. 

2 <¢A sermon... . preached on Good Friday,” p. 388. His sermons in 
English upon the penis were printed by oaoe about 1505. See 
sermons in German were printed only in 1522, ff. 
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from personal experiences, and even with a long, un- 
expected narrative, introduced solely for love of art, a 
vather awkward love, as first loves are apt to be: his 
motive is, he says, to make “varietie.’* He composes, 
- also in English prose, a “Castel of Helth,” for the purpose 
of revealing to all, the secrets and mysteries of the medical 
art; for there must be no more mysteries. In this will 
be recognised again one of the dominant ideas of the 
Renaissance, one which was, so to speak, in the air: 
several authors, without copying each other, express it 
in various countries. Du Bellay, who had not read Elyot, 
censures likewise those learned men who will not use any 
language save Latin: “They remind me of those relics 
that one sees only through a little glass ... Thus would 
they like to do with all knowledge which they keep shut 
up in Greek and Latin books, not permitting them to be 
otherwise seen or to be transferred from such inanimate 
languages to alive and winged ones which are usually 
found on the lips of men.”2 

Fond also of “winged words alive,” freer in his gait 
than any of his countrymen, kindlier, pleasanter to 
follow through the alleys of parks, on the high roads 
of Europe, or even in the schoolroom, Ascham stands 
as a link between the times of Henry VIII. and those 
of Elizabeth, and may be regarded as the first real 
English essayist. In the short space of time since 
Caxton, great progress has been made; Ascham wields 


t History of Titus and Gisippus. Elyot (book ii. chap. xii.) follows the 
Latin version, by Beroaldo, of Boccaccio’s tale (10th day, novel 8), one of 
the most popular in the ‘‘ Decameron.” This narrative had been put into 
English verse by Lydgate: ‘‘Fabula duorum Mercatorum,” ed. Zupitza, 
Strasbourg, 1897. On Elyot possibly using Petrus Alphonsus, see Goode, 
** Mod. Lang. Notes,” vol. 37. 

2 ‘Défense et Illustration,’ 1549: same theory in the ‘‘ Castel of Helth,” 
1534: “But if physicions be angry that I have written physicke in Englishe, 
let them remember that the Grekes wrote in Greke, the Romains in Latin.” 
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an.elegant and nimble pen. This clever man, who 
traversed crises of all sorts without ever getting out of 
favour, hated no one, and although never forgetful of 
self, wished all people well. He could remain thus amiable 
and smiling to the last, judging men without bitterness, 
prompted by the kindliness of a mind made wise and 
not sour by age, conforming to the semi-religious, semi- 
epicurean advice he had himself sent from the 
Imperial Court at Augsburg, to his friend Edward Raven: 
“Purpose my Edward, to live in godliness and learning ; 
for that is life only. I see emperors, kings, princes, ete. 
live not, but play their lives upon stages. Suspicion, care, 
fear, need, and a thousand miseries and azopia (doubts), 
turn and toss their lives. Edward, I propose, God willing, 
that you and I will live together, and look and laugh 
at the world. I trust to provide for us both; and that 
little that I shall have, take it, and use it as your own.” 

His private letters abound in such advice, in humourous 
traits, in clever touches showing the fine observer of 
men and manners that he was. In common with the 
most popular essayists of later times, he prefers to see 
the better side of things. The discomforts of a journey, 
the small mishaps of every-day life make him smile, 
not grumble, and what he writes is proportionately 
pleasant to read: a smiling companion is ever more 
agreeable than a grumbling one. The catholicity of his 
interests causes him moreover to appear very modern in 
our eyes. Flemish kermesses, holy remains of the Three 
Kings at Cologne who are “not so rich I believe as was 
the Lady of Walsingham,” the quality of pastures, 
vineyards, cattle, and tilling ground, new editions of 
classic authors, old coins and monuments, picturesque 
castles high perched on rocks in the Rhine country (one 
so high indeed “ ye would be afraid it should fall on your 
head”), church or court ceremonies attract his attention 
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and are described in pleasant flowing style, with leisurely 
pen. And the modern reader willingly grants that the 
author was right in surmising approval: “Methink I see 
you all at the fire-side rather content to hear me talk 
farther than ready to mislike that which is past.” 

Surely we should not have lost without regret his 
description of the French queen, or of her brother the 
Emperor of Germany at dinner: “This queen’s! .. . first 
course was apples, pears, plums, grapes, nuts and roots ; 
and with this meat she began. Then she had bacon and 
chickens almost covered with sod onions, that all the 
chamber smelled of it. She had a roast caponet and a 
pasty of wild boar; and I thus marking all the behaviour, 
was content to lose the second course lest I should 
have lost mine own dinner at home.” As for the great 
Emperor, Charles V., he was .more_ remarkable at 
Augsburg for his drink than for his food: “ He had his 
head in the glass five times as long as any of us, and 
never drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish 
wine.” 

We are also glad to learn how ambassadors and 
secretaries could “rough it” in those days, on an official 
mission to the Imperial Court. Travelling in their barge 
up the Rhine, they reach Bonn late one evening and 
find the gates closed; they plead for an hour at the 
postern, but can get no admittance: “At last we were © 
fain, lord and lady, to lie in our barge all night, when I 
sat in my lady’s side saddle, leaning my head on a walle, 
better lodged than a dozen of my fellows.” 

Humoursome traits abound: “The regent of Flanders 
had left at Brussels a sort of fair lusty young ladies ; they 
came out, but were kept in mew for fear of goshawks of 
Spain and France; yet they came to mass, and stood 


1 Eleonora of Austria, sister of Emperor Charles V., and widow of 
Francis I. of France. The scene is at Brussels, 
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above in windows, as well content to show themselves 
as we to see them.” At Cologne Ascham is refused 
admittance by a professor, “because he suspected me 
to be a protestant. I likewise cared as little for him 
because I knew him to be such a proud popistant.”? 
At their date such letters and journals are quite 
remarkable, as showing the ease and freedom of speech 
to which an English author could now attain; owing to 
them Ascham deserves a place among the precursors of 
the latter-day epistolary masters. 

The same with his essays. His two short works on 
archery 2 and education3 are familiar talks, in which he 
touches lightly on all kinds of subjects, follows no rule, 
retraces his steps, introduces a number of digressions: 
“ As it chanceth to busie builders, so in building thys my 
poore scholehouse . .. the worke rose dailie higher and 
wider than I thought it would at the beginninge.” He 
recalls his own experiences, gives advice, draws portraits, 
censures ridicules and exaggerated fashions with a readi- 
ness of wit and a good humour which already suggest 
the kindly remonstrances of wise Addison. 


t Letter-journal to Ed. Raven, January 20, 1551, ‘‘ Whole Works,” vol. i. 
Pp. 245, ff. 

2 «*Toxophilus, the schole of shootinge,” 1545 ; other editions, 1571, 1589 
(reprinted by Arber, 1895 ; andin ‘‘ English Works,” Cambridge, 1904), a dia- 
logue, dedicated to the king, who, himself a very good archer, rewarded Ascham 
with a pension of ten pounds. On the request of bow and arrow makers, 
a statute had been passed shortly before, to compell all the king’s subjects to 
practice shooting from the age of seven years: 33 Henry VIII., c. ix. 
(1541). Cf. Sir John Smith : ‘‘ Certain discourses . . . of the excellencie . .. 
of archers,” 1590. 

3 “The Scholemaster, or plaine and perfite way of teachyng children to 
understand, write and speake the Latin tong,” London, 1570, 4to; modern 
ed. : ‘‘ English Works,” or Arber’s reprint. "The book is the outcome of a 
conversation pleasantly related at the beginning of the work, and which took 
place at the house of Cecil, December 10, 1563, during dinner. The tone 
of conversation is preserved throughout ; the book did not appear until after 
Ascham’s death, which occurred in 1568; it had great success: new editions 
in 1571~73-79-83-89. 
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A worshipper of the classics, Ascham is nevertheless 
a thorough Englishman in his style and ideas; he is 
for the national tongue, the national games and exercises. 
Archery is a pastime above all others, to which every 
good subject of the king should devote himself: “ Not 
vile for great men to use, not costly for poor men to 
sustain, not lurking in holes and corners for ill men at 
their pleasure to misuse it, but abiding in the open sight 
and face of the world.” Archery is useful to the country, 
quite as much, at the very least, as those “strong 
weapons” that are becoming the fashion; it is profitable 
to the health ; it diverts from games of hazard and other 
amusements “lurking in holes and corners.” 

Ascham loves children; he wants their masters to 
have unwearied patience and kindness; he pities the 
scholar, torn so early from the joys of home and family 
life, to pale over the dismal rules of grammar; he wants 
those stern rules enlivened with examples; masters, 
instead of watching for occasions to blame, should never 
lose an opportunity to praise; nothing more fruitful than 
just praise: “love is fitter then feare, and jentlenes better 
than beating.” Especially should this fault, so common 
with teachers, be guarded against: the reserving of all 
favours for quick minds and all rebuffs for slow ones: 
“For this I knowe, not onelie by reading of bookes in 
my studie, but also by experience of life, abrode in the 
world, that those which be commonlie the wisest, the best 
learned and best men also when they be olde, were never 
commonlie the quickest of witte when they were yonge.” 
Ascham has the more merit in saying this that he 
belonged himself to the quick-witted kind, having taught 
Greek at eighteen. 

The improvement and polishing of the English tongue is 
also promoted by translators. Foremost among this group, 
which includes Caxton and the translators of the Bible and 
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the classics, stands John Bourchier, Lord Berners, who put 
into English, under Henry VIII., books of chivalry, of 
doctrine, and history, taken from the Spanish or the 
French; story of Huon de Bordeaux, in which figures 
that Auberon or Oberon of the Frankish legends, who will 
reappear in Spenser and Shakespeare; story of Arthur, 
“Golden boke of Marcus Aurelius,” translated from 
Guevara, Chronicles of Froissart.1 By this last work 
especially, Berners was of service to his country. Like so 
many others in his day, like Barclay translating Sallust, 
he fancied that he would help his compatriots by 
the excellence of the precepts and examples thus made 
accessible to them. For, without the encouragements of 
history, said he, and without the immortality which it 
confers, many heroes would have done nothing heroical, 
but would have slumbered away their lives in idleness ; 
such would have been the case with Duke Theseus, 
such also with fierce Hercules: “What moved the strong 
and fierse Hercules to enterprise in his life so many great 
incomparable labours and parils? Certainly nought els, 
but yt for his merites immortalite mought begyn to him of 
al folke.” Encouraged by the king who, fond of all that 


«The boke of Duke Huon of Burdeux,” ed. Sidney Lee, Early English 
Text Society, 1882 (wonderful adventures of Huon in the East, where he 
is rescued by Auberon, the tiny king of the fairies, and where he marries 
Esclaramonde, the converted daughter of the Emir of Babylon. Berners 
follows the French text in prose, printed in 1513. About Huon, see Gaston 
Paris’s preface to his modernised version, Paris, 1900).—‘* The Hystory of the 
moast noble and valyaunt Knyghte Arthur of lytell Brytayne,’’ London, n.d., 
fol., reprinted by Utterson, London, 1814, 4to.—‘‘ The Golden boke of Marcus 
Aurelius,” Lond., 1534. B. follows the French version of R. Bertaut.—‘‘ Here 
begynnith the firste volum of Syr John Froissart,” London, 152[3], fol. ; 
“ Were begynneth the thirde and.forthe boke,” 1525; reprinted by Utterson: 


“Sir J. Froissart’s Chronicles,” London, 1812, 2 vols. 4to, and since in the - 


series: ‘‘ Tudor Translations.” Berners, born about 1467, soldier and diplo- 
mat, was present at the taking of Térouanne, went to Scotland with the Earl 
of Surrey's army in 1513, was sent on missions to France and Spain, and 
appointed ‘‘ Deputy-general” at Calais, where he passed his last years, busy 
with his translations ; he died there in 1533 (n.s.). 
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shone, had a weakness for Froissart, Berners assumed the 
immense task of translating the illustrious chronicler ; and 
the event proved that, in doing so,he truly served his country, 
but not at all in the way he expected. The work did 
not arouse from his sleep any new Hercules nor any Black 
Prince; neither Crécy nor Poictiers were seen again; 
but the book had none the less a great importance, 
because it increased and made better known the resources 
of the English language. Never, in the time of that 
Chaucer who was so admirable in verse and so clumsy in 
prose, would such an enterprise have been held possible; 
Froissart was admired then, but no one ventured to 
imitate him; time has passed, progress has been made, 
and Berners now proves that one can write Froissart-wise 
in English. A Froissart it is, in perfect truth, that he gives 
to his countrymen, an English Froissart with all the graces 
and the picturesqueness of the French one. When this 
task is before him, Berners knows how to merge his own 
personality. Writing on his own account, he uses quite a 
different style, he treads more heavily, he is encumbered 
with reiterations.t When he follows Froissart, he interprets 
him so well that, if his text were retranslated faithfully, the 
very style of Froissart would reappear. 


VI. 


The classics are studied, a ray of light from Olympus 
has pierced the fogs of Albion, the fame of English 
humanists has spread afar; the English tongue is en- 
riched and embellished, its roughness is being smoothed 


X See, for example, his preface, so different, with its redundancies and (as he 
thought) ornamental repetitions, from the lively style which gives its charm to 
the translation as well as to the original: ‘‘ The wryters of Hystories .. . 
shew, open, manifest, and declare to the reader, by example of olde antiquite 
what we shoulde enquere, desire and folowe, and also what we should eschewe, 
ayoyde and utterlye flee. For whanwe . . . se, beholde, and rede the auncient 
gestes and dedes... ” etc. 
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off. Besides her prose writers, England has poets; can it 
really be that “the Golden Age” is at hand? 

English prose was so backward, compared with the 
French or the Italian, that its improvement attracts, first of 
all, the attention; that of poetry, also by comparison, is 
less striking, and therein particularly is seen how slow was 
in England the movement of the Renaissance. While in 
Italy and France reapers are at work, here it is still sowing 
time. Until quite far on in the century many poets do 
nothing but continue the Middle Ages ; Elizabeth ascends 
the throne in 1558, and several of these continuators are 
still busy; the rich harvests foreseen by Erasmus were 
to rise tardily and bear unexpected grain. 

For a long time the voices heard repeat things already 
said ; the foreground of the poetic scene is still occupied by 
the descendants of William of Lorris, Gower, and Lydgate. 
Stephen Hawes, who writes under the two first Tudors,? 
admires Chaucer,? but wants no other model than Lydgate: 

Nothinge am I experte in poetry 

As the monke of Bury.3 
Strange as it may seem, this is the truth. Lydgate, he 
says, is “the chefe orygynal of my lernyng,” a sort of 
learning far different from the new one. The dreary 
allegories of old have kept their charm for Stephen Hawes; 

* Principal work: ‘‘ The historie of Graunde Amoure and la bell Pucle 
called the Pastime of plesure, containing the knowledge of the seven sciences and 
the course of mans life in this worlde,” London, 1554, 4to: such is the earliest 
edition in the British Museum ; the first was Wynkyn de Worde’s, 1509 ; another 
appeared in 1517, two in 1555. Modern ed. Percy Society, 1845, 8vo; 
“Poems, 1503-9,” ed. Arber (English Scholar’s Library). Hawes, who had 
travelled on the Continent and belonged to the household of Henry VII. died 
about 1523. Cf. above, vol. i. p. 496. 

2 Recently printed Chaucer : 


Whose godly name 
In printed bokes doth remayne in fame. 


‘Pastime of Plesure,” dedication to King Henry VII., dated 21st year of 
the reign. 
3 Dedication, and chap. xiv. 
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he leads his knight Graunde Amoure to the Tower of 
Doctrine, whence Science sends him to Grammar, who has 
him received by Congruity. The hero pays visits to Logic, 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Music ; finds the “ Belle Pucelle,” and, 
after many scientific mishaps, marries her. Death stops 
him, and Remembrance writes his epitaph; may he rest 
in peace! In vain does Hawes speak of Flora, Zephirus, 
Phebus, and Diana in his verses; he too obviously knows 
them only by hearsay, he has not seen them in their temples, 
and has barely learnt their names. At the very time when 
Raphael was painting on the walls of the Farnesina the 
marriage of Cupid and Psyche, Hawes was relating, in 
his droning voice, the loves of a Dictionary and a Grammar. 
Barclay, the translator of Sallust, is also, in spite of 
his learning, a continuator of dying traditions, when he 
meddles with poetry: for he sees nothing in the ancients 
save models of wisdom and science, and it is wisdom again 
that he asks of the Italians. Virtue, not beauty, is in his 
thoughts ; he does not suspect that the battle for moral 
improvement will be fought, in his country, on different 
ground, and that stronger weapons than allegorical verse 
will have to be used. He writes eclogues, imitated from 
the Latins and the Italians, to castigate the vices of his 
time ; his shepherds are philosophers who have retired to 
the country and tend their flocks, from sheer weariness of 
the world ; their learning is so great that they themselves 
are astonished at it. Cornix blames courtiers for neglect- 
ing the study of Sallust, Quintus Curtius, and Suetonius : 


Coridon. Cornix, where hast thou these strange names sought ? 
Cornix. I sought not in youth the world all for nought.* 


t “Here begynneth the Eglogues of Alexander Barclay prest . . . trans- 
lated out of a boke named in Latin Miserie Curialium, compyled by Aneas 
Silvius,” London, 4to, n.d.—‘‘ The fyfte Eglog of Alexandre Barclay, of the 
Cytezen and Uplondyshman,” 4to, n.d. This last has been reprinted, with 
extracts from the others, by the Percy Society, 1847; there are five in all, 
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Allegories and moralisations are Barclay’s strong point 
French Gringoire is a man after his own heart, and he 
delights in translating into English the “Chasteau de 
Labours,”! an exquisitely commonplace poem in which the 
author, assailed by personified abstractions, argues with 
them and ends by recognising the dangers of idleness ; 
Reason reasons with him, Despair fills him with despair— 
and Weariness wearies the reader from the first line to 
the last. “The Shyp of folys of the worlde,” translated 
from a Latin translation of Sebastian Brant’s German 
poem, is also written by Barclay with good intent: “to 
redres the errours and vyces of this oure Royalme of 
Englande.”2, A Lenten reading, surely, and a penance 


the two last being imitated from Mantuan; they were written about 
1514. Barclay, who was in turn a mendicant friar and Benedictine monk, 
died in 1552. Owing to his literary fame, he was summoned on the occasion 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold ‘‘to devise histories and convenient raisons 
to florisshe the buildings and banquet house withal ” (Nicholas Vaux to Wolsey, 
April 10, 1520). At the Reformation he was described as a “‘ false knave and 
a dissembling frere,” by which was meant that he remained true to his faith. 
“Calendars ; Henry VIII.,” vol. iii, Ist. part, p. 259; vol. xiii., 2nd part, 
Dees. 

1 Gringoire, ‘‘ Le Chasteau de Labours, avec aucunes balades et addicions,” 
Paris, 1500, 8vo, curious woodcuts. Barclay, ‘‘The Castell of Laboure,” 
London, 1506, 4to, cuts on the same subjects ; or ed. Pollard, with the Fr. 
text, Roxb. Club, 1905. Both authors, however, deserve praise for having 
comprised literature among the occupations of ‘* Wysedome ” + 


I make townes and castelles stronge of walles ; 

I make jestes, storyes and comedyes 3 

I make the seven artes lyberalles, 

With poemes and many tragydees. (Sig. D. iij.) 


2 «The Shyp of folys of the worlde,” London, 1509, 4to. Brant’s 
work: ‘*Das Narren Schiff . . , durch Sebastianum Brant in beyden 
Rechten Doctor,” appeared at. Nuremberg, 1494; several other editions, 
same year. Latin version by Jacob Locher: ‘*Stultifera Navis,” 1497; 
all these texts in verse. Barclay says that he used these two versions, 
and also a French translation by one ‘‘ whose name to me is unknowen.” 
But he followed mainly the Latin text which he reproduces, besides, in 
his book. He takes great liberties, however, and warns his readers of it: 
“**some tyme addynge, somtyme detractinge and takinge away.” He 
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for the reader. Vices, ridicules, eccentricities are ex- 
amined and blamed with rigorous punctuality. One after 
the other, misers, tattlers, liars, wranglers, sceptics so 
brainless 


That no Scripture thynke they so true nor gode, 
As is a folysshe yest of Robyn Hode ; 


lovers, builders, and astrologers pass by in an interminable 
procession. Erasmus laughed at everything; Barclay 
laughs at nothing ; to the praise of Folly he opposes the 
blame of Folly. He died in 1552, a clerk of the Middle 
Ages, who had chanced to live during the Renaissance. 

In Scotland, too, the Middle Ages continue to have 
representatives, but of a more marked personality ; if they 
have still the old shackles on their feet, they wear them 
more lightly. One of them is that Franciscan friar, already 
met upon our way, that merry companion full of life, better 
fitted for the feastings of Théleme than for the austerities 


condenses, for example, the chapter ‘of folys disgysyd with vysers and 
other counterfayte apparayle,” and justifies his doing so by excellent 
reasons, if in bad verses: 


They disceyve myndes chaste and innocent 

With dyvers wayes which I wyll nat expres, 

Lyst that, whyle I labour this cursyd gyse to stynt, 
I myght to them mynyster example of lewdnes ; 
And therfore in this part I shall say les 

Than doth my actour. (Fol. ccxlv.). 


The curious engravings in his book (after German originals) are, like the text, 
worthy of the Middle Ages, not of the Renaissance. See in particular 
the mythological subjects, and compare, for example, Hercules between 
Virtue and Pleasure (fol. cclii.) with the death of Orpheus in MS. Harl. 
1766, fols. 69 and 76 (British Museum): both are medizval presentations of 
antique scenes. As a consequence of this tardy awakening to the new artistic 
ideas, England was the last market for the old-fashioned wood-blocks used by 
printers on the Continent at the end of the XVth and beginning of the XVIth 
cent. On the migrations of these cuts, see, ¢.g., ‘‘ Bibliographica,” 1896, vol. 
ii., art. by Mr. Pollard. A bibliography of Barclay is in Jamieson’s ed. of the 
“Ship,” Edinburgh, 1874. 
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of Assisi, William Dunbar.t Too highly praised, after 
having been too long forgotten, this writer, gifted though 
he be, is not an innovator. Living at the time of the 
Renaissance, he cultivates all the old genres, and recalls the 
names of past rather than of future poets. The device of 
the dream still pleases him; he overloads with the favourite 
colours and ornaments of miniaturists, allegories in which 
“Fair Calling” and “Dangere” figure side by side with 
the Olympian gods, and he better understands the former 
than the latter. He composes, in the style of the Middle 
Ages, estrifs, or poetical debates, poems half-English, half- 
Latin, tales of the fabliau type, satires, moralisations or 
complaints, which, unluckily for him, remind the reader of 
Chaucer, of Langland, of Villon. The gods, goddesses, 


t Supra, vol.i.p. 510. ‘* Poems,” ed. Small, Gregor and Mackay, Scottish 
Text Society, 1893, 3 vols., or. ed. H. B. Baiidon, Cambridge, 1907. 

2 ‘¢ Fle was a conscious and consummate artist, whose finish is comparable, 
without exaggeration, to that of Virgil, or Pope, or Tennyson” (Millar, 
‘Literary History of Scotland,” 1903, p. 48).—Without exaggeration ? 

3 See especially, ‘‘ The Merle and the Nychtingaill,” a debate on divine and 
profane love.—The ‘‘ Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy,” a variety, much liked 
in Scotland, of the same kind of writing : the two poets, without ceasing to be 
friends, hurl torrents of abuse at each other ; it is an est7zf of great dimensions 
(552 lines) and very scurrilous.—‘‘ The Justis betuix the Tailyeour and 
Soutar”: the scene, a nauseous one, takes place in hell, ‘‘in presens of 
Mahoun.” This kind of caricature (another by A. Scot, infra, p. 134) was a 
favourite amusement with the poets and artists of the Middle Ages; the 
English had their ‘‘Turnament of Totenham” (swra, i. 227); pictures in 
MSS. often reproduce such scenes ; one of the same style is carved on a great 
stone chimney in the house of Jacques Coeur at Bourges. —‘‘ The tua maryit 
Wemen and the Wedo”’ (in alliterative verse) ; three women resembling the 
wife of Bath: the small change for the great Chaucerian coin, They are more 
brutal and less amusing ; the imitation, however, is direct.—‘‘ The Dance of 
the sevin deidly Synnis;” takes place in hell, where ‘‘ Mahoun” orders a 
dance ; the Sins come forth with. their retinue ; ends with a satire on High- 
landers and ‘‘ Ersche” speaking Northerners.—‘‘ Lament for the Makaris,” 
composed in 1506-7 ; the burden, which does not equal Villon’s famous one, 
is borrowed from Lydgate. Dunbar must, however, have known Villon’s 


works during his stay in Paris, where they had just been printed (1489) ; - 


manifest influence, ¢g., in his witty, bilingual ‘‘ Testament of Andro Kennedy.” 
Concerning his allegories, supra, vol. i. p. 511. Other works are attributed 
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“Cupide the King,” are named, and at times described, in 
his lines, but their portrait is sketched with a hard pencil 
worthy of the olden, not of the present, times. “All the 
choise of Venus chevalry” accompanies in his verses 
Dame Beauty ; the gods and abstractions go together on 
board a ship, and then, 


Thay fyrit gunnis wyth powder violent, 


awakening the author and ending his dream. We are 
indeed still in the Middle Ages. 

Sir David Lyndesay, under the following reign,! is also 
a pupil of the old national masters, but a bold and adven- 
turous one ; his sonorous voice, sometimes pleasant, often 
harsh, is heard from afar ; he says what he thinks, and not 
what think the clerks, whose books he has read ; his ways 
are of the past, but his ideas of to-day. Scion of a family 
which has not ceased to be illustrious, the Lyndesays, 
or Lindsays, “a surname of renoun,” he is mixed up in 
every quarrel ; a man about court, he shows himself very 
little of a courtier. Neither his diplomatic missions, nor 
his functions of “Lyon King of Arms,” or head of the 
college of heralds, which made of him the ruler of 
etiquette, the preserver of precedents, the guardian of 
genealogies, the regulator of ranks, could exert any 
influence whatsoever over his temperament. Impetuous 
from his birth, he remains impetuous all his life; he is 
ever on the move, ever ready with a retort, a speech, a 
book, a deed, a counsel; his is an exuberant nature, he 
overflows, he must speak his mind, and as he begins with 


to Dunbar, especially ‘‘ The Freiris of Berwick,” an imitation of a French 
fabliau. Dunbar’s life seems to have covered the period 1460-1520. 

t Born in 1490, attached to James V. from the moment of that prince’s 
birth (1512), knighted and appointed ‘‘ Lyon King of Arms,” 1529, he lived 
at court, was sent on diplomatic missions: to Charles V., 1531; to France, 
on the occasion of his master’s marriage to Madeleine, daughter of Francis I., 
1536-7 ; to England, 1544; to Denmark, 1548. Ile died before 1558. 
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the-prince his patron, it is no wonder that he should 
lecture also the Pope, the bishops, the lords, the common 
people, hypocrites, quacks, court ladies, citizens, and 
soldiers, 

He puts on the stage all classes of society, the “ Thrie 
Estaits”; he mingles with them Virtues and Vices, and, 
fills with their debates an immense moral comedy which was 
played at Linlithgow before the king, his prelates and 
barons, and the representation of which lasted a whole day. 
Abstractions and realities converse together; never have 
the Middle Ages inspired anything more incoherent; but 
the thoughts are modern, and it is so much a question of 
contemporary quarrels and of the men of the day that 
the performance proved a political event of considerable 
importance. The king who had (Hamlet-wise) prepared, 
in accord with his faithful poet, this object lesson for the 
great of his realm, added, as an appropriate epilogue, sharp 
remonstrances to his bishops; and the English Ambas- 
sador sent to London a detailed analysis of the play and 
a long despatch on this extraordinary occurrence.! 

The king was that young James V., contemporary 
of Henry VIII. and of Francis I, whose early years 
Lyndesay had charmed by his tales his music, and 
his inventions of every kind: “playand farsis on the 
flure.”2, He taught him the old songs of Scotland ; the 
first words of the royal child, in his cradle, had been 
“Pa Da Lyn” (play, David Lyndesay). The intimacy of 
the poet and the prince lasted all their lives; David 

t «Ane Satyre of the thrie Estaits, in commendation of Vertew and 
vituperation of Vyce” (in ‘* Works” ; Early English Text Society, 4th part, 
1869, 8vo, or ed. Laing, Edinburgh, 1879, 3 vols., 8vo, vol. iii.). The perform- 
ance at Linlithgow took place in 1540; the report of the English envoy, Sir 
W. Eure, still exists, and has been printed by Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,” 
3rd series, vol. iii. p. 279. Another representation, given in 1554, began at 
9 o’clock in the morning and ended (with an interval for the meal) at six 
in the evening. 
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strove ceaselessly but vainly to control what was im- 
moderate in the mind of this true Stuart, ardent and 
impassioned, terrible to his enemies, ever entangled in 
love adventures, staking at every turn his crown, his life, 
the peace of his fireside and of his kingdom, for the bright 
eyes of the first lass he met; endowed with that graceful 
figure which Marot has described and Ronsard sung: 


De beauté d’homme avait plus grande part 
Que le Troyen qui fut épris d’Héléne.* 


An autocrat withal in his heart, desirous, notwithstand- 
ing his youth of taking up the task begun by his heroic 
ancestor James I., and reducing to obedience the nobles and 
the people, the Douglases, the Campbells, and the rebel- 
lious clans, he squandered treasures of energy in impossible 
enterprises ; tried to reform the Church without changing 
its old structure, made, like all the Stuarts, friends ready 
to die for him and enemies thirsting for his blood ; only 
to end sadly at thirty, worn out by his passions, broken 
by the struggle, leaving his army crushed by the English, 
and his kingdom in the hands of an infant, just born at 
Linlithgow, Mary Stuart. Like many other princes of his 
family, he was a poet and the subject of poems?; even 


t «Chant nuptial du Roy d’Escosse et de Madame Magdaleine, premiére 
fille de France,” by Marot ; written for James’s first marriage, January I, 
1537. The death of Madeleine, which happened soon after, was mourned by 
Lyndesay : ‘‘ The Deploratioun of the deith of Quene Magdalene.” (‘* Works,” 
5th part.) James soon remarried, winning the hand of the beautiful Marie de 
Lorraine de Guise, to the vexation of Henry VIII., who wanted her for his 
fourth wife (1538). 

2 An allusion of Lyndesay’s shows that undoubtedly James V. wrote verses. 
Several Scotch poems of the sixteenth century (all of which would do him great 
honour) have been attributed to him, without convincing proofs: ‘‘Peblis to the 
Play,” a charming picture of a rural fair: loud singing, deap drinking, lusty 
kissing, dancing to the sound of the bagpipe, regret at parting ; ‘‘ Chrystis Kirk 
on the Grene,” another rural festivity, but more boisterous ; the poem was still 
popular in Pope’s time; ‘‘ The Gaberlunzieman” (peddler) and “The Jolly 
Beggar,” stories of merry wayfarers who seduce without scruple the daughter 
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during his lifetime, ballads told of his adventures, some of 
which have since been sung by that minstrel, the last and 
most charming of all, Walter Scott. 

The intent of Lyndesay, in almost all his works, was to 
instruct that master whom he cherished, in spite of his 
terrible faults, and upon whom his admonitions had so 
little effect. He delights, therefore, in being didactic, in 
leaving nothing untold and nothing unexplained, in going 
back to the happy days when Adam and Eve had not yet 
clothed themselves with foliage : 


And maid thame breikit of leves grene— 


a precedent for the translators of the “Breeches Bible.” 
His learned dialogue, “The Monarche,” has the plain 
naiveté of the most naive of medizval examples. Courtier 
wants to know everything, and it just happens that Ex- 
perience wants to teach everything: 


Courtier.—Father, I pray yow to me tell 
Quhat notabyll thyngis that befell 
Duryng the Ryng of Asseriens ... 


Experience.—That may be done in termys schorte." 


For Lyndesay, as for Dunbar, the dream on the 
threshold of a poem continues to be an elegant and 
ingenious device.2 Like Langland of old, he has a 


of the house ; the ‘‘ jolly beggar” is a fine gentleman, who, on going, leaves a 
large sum of money ‘‘ to pay the nurice-fee ; ” they part each well satisfied with 
his bargain ; the tale is told in lively verse, but it isa coarse one. (Text, ¢.g., 
in Eyre Todd, ‘‘ Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth Century,” 1892, pp. 159 ff.). 

* «©The Monarche,” otherwise called ‘‘ Ane Dialog betuix Experience and 
ane Courteour of the miserabyl Estait of the World,” finished in 1553; 
‘© Works,” part i.-il., p. 112. 

? It was destined long still to survive in European literature: ‘‘Je feins 
donc qu’en une nuit de printemps, m’étant endormi, je m’imagine . . .” etc. : 


Lorsque l’an se renouvelle, 
En cette aimable saison... 


(La Fontaine, ‘‘ Fragmens du songe de Vaux,” 1671.) 
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vision of Piers Plowman: “John the Commounweill,” who 
clamours for reforms. Like Dante, he sees hell, purgatory, 
and paradise in his sleep. Lyndesay remains himself, how- 
ever, and this increases the interest of his work: we have 
to do with a real live man and a true Scotchman ; we are 
not in May or June, but in January; the poet retains the 
fondness Northerners have ever had for descriptions of 
winter. He wraps himself in a great hooded cloak, 
thrusts his hands in his mittens, and walks towards the 
sea. The north wind blows, the birds lament: 


Allace! Aurora, the syllie larke can crye, 
Quhare hast thou left thy balmy liquour sweit, 
That us rejosit, we mounting in the skye? 
Thy sylver droppis ar turnit in-to sleit?. .. 


Quhar art thow May, with June thy syster schene... 
And gentyll Julie, with thy mantyll grene, 
Enamilit with rosis red and quhyte? 


Faded also the daisy, dear to the poets of the four- 
teenth century. Still walking, the author comes to a 
grotto in the rocks, near the beach, draws his hood 
over his face, envelops himself to his feet, and the winds 
lull him to sleep. His vision commences, and the Middle 
Ages regaining their rights, the poem becomes a treatise ; 
all difficulties are solved, all problems find their solution, 
all abuses are reformed ; we are nearer to the clouds than 
to earth. The vision ended Lyndesay is awakened by the 
passing of a ship saluting the land with her guns. The poet 
springs to his feet, returns home, eats with a good appetite, 
writes out his dream, and recommends its teachings to 
the young king, whose childish plays he had recalled in 
graceful lines at the beginning of the poem.? 


* “‘The Dreme,” printed after his death, as well as several other of his 
works, ‘‘at the command and expenses of Maister Samuel Jascuy, in Paris,” 
1558, 8vo (a cut, supposed to represent Lyndesay discoursing, the arms of 
Scotland on his breast). This localisation is perhaps fictitious ; the types 
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One of the most curious and modern of Lyndesay’s 
works is his short romance in verse, devoted to the 
adventures of an imaginary squire of his time, “ Squire 
Meldrum.” At moments the tale is so absurd that the 
author laughs at it himself; in other places, the minute 
details, the facts borrowed from history, the sequence of 
thoughts and feelings are so cleverly rendered that the 
reader wonders whether, in all this confused mass of love 
and battles, the art of novel writing is not truly beginning, 
and whether the wit and humour of an early Fielding are 
not throwing out their first sparks. 

Meldrum is the contemporary both of Lyndesay and of 
Troilus; he has something of Chaucer’s Thopas, and of 
the real fighting men of the sixteenth century 2; he meets 
Henry VIIL., but enlists, like a true Scotchman, on the side 


recall, according to M. Claudin, those in use at Rouen. It may be noted 
that one Jaqui (Jaume) was printing at Lyons, in 1544. The ‘‘ Monarche” 
(not alone, as usually stated, but with the ‘‘ Dreme,” the ‘‘ Papingo,” and 
other works) was translated into Danish verse by Jacob Madsen, from a 
Latin version, the work of Andrew Robertson, of Aberdeen: ‘‘ Dialogus eller 
en Samtale imellem Forfarenhed oc en Hofitienere om Verdens elendige vasen 
oc begribis vdi fire Boger om Monarchier,” Copenhagen, 1591, 4to. Lyndesay 
left also various satires, exhortations, and complaints, criticisms of fashions, 
etc.; ‘*The Testament . . . of our soverane Lordis Papyngo”; ‘ The Com- 
plaint and publict Confessioun of the Kingis auld hound callit Bagsche” ; 
‘*The Tragedie of the Maist Reverend Father David,” z.e., Cardinal Beaton, 
assassinated in 1546: cf. the ‘‘ Mirror for Magistrates,” below, pp. 329, ff. 

x «The historie of ane nobil and wailyiand squyer William Meldrum 
umquhyle laird of Cleishe and Bynnis” (written about 1550; ‘* Works,” 
Early English Text Society, 3rd part). 


2? Sum wryt of deidis amorous, 
As Chaucer wrait of Troilus, 
How that he luiffit Cressida ; 
Of Jason and of Medea. 
With help of Cleo I intend, 
Sa Minerve wald me sapience send, 
Ane nobill squyer to descryfe, 
Quhais douchtines, during his lyfe, 
I knaw my self. , 


| 
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of the “auld ally,” the King of France, Louis XII.; 
women all love him and make no secret of it; he is their 
knight. If he sees one of the prettiest, at the sacking of a 
castle, deprived of her garments, which the rough soldiery, 
unmindful of her beauty and of her embarrassment, are in 
the act of dividing, he interferes and demands that they 
shall give her back at least her “sark.” The soldiers refuse, 
and Meldrum cuts their skull “to the teith.”’? The lady 
clothes herself, kisses him, wants to marry him, to follow 
him, as would one of Shakespeare’s heroines, disguised as 
a page. Meldrum has all the trouble in the world to get 
rid of her, and to reserve his affections for “the sterne of 
Stratherne,” the handsomest and least cruel lady that ever 
was, in whose castle he spends the sweetest moments of 
his life. Lyndesay lingers willingly over the description 
of these charming scenes. He has no false shame, and in 
truth no shame at all; far from veiling his face, he opens 
his eyes wide. His good will towards his personages 
does not hinder him, however, from laughing at them 
sometimes (as Fielding will do), and he shows his fair lady 
of the castle, obliged on a certain occasion to deceive her 
maids, appropriately swearing: “bi him that deir Jesus 
sauld.” Meldrum dies at last, after having made his will: 


My freind, sir David Lyndsay of the Mont, 
Sall put in ordour my Processioun. 


By such personal allusions, the author, with the instinct 
of the true novelist, intensifies his readers’ impression that 
they see real things, and listen to real men, 


A sarcastic mocker and a contemner of fashions, Lynde- 
say affects to despise the gods: a mere sign of their 
increasing popularity. He means to write: 
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Withoute ony vaine invocatioun 

To Minerva or to Melpominee. « « 
Proserpyne I refuse, and Apollo, 

And rycht so Ewterp, Jupiter and Juno.* 


The worship of Olympian deities was none the less 
spreading among English-speaking poets. While, in some 
of them, the Middle Ages continued, with others the 
Renaissance was beginning, and even in Lyndesay there 
appeared, for all his protests, marks of the new spirit. The 
change is visible in such men as English Skelton and 
Scottish Gavin Douglas, who resemble each other as being, 
at the same time, poets and humanists, and who differ 
in everything else. 

Skelton is one of the strangest minds of this sais 
epoch ; he draws his inspiration from the most refined and 
from the most barbarous models; he is a true transition 
poet: the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are united in 
his verse; for him, too, the “Romaunt of the Rose” has 
not aged, and yet he is familiar with Olympus. His 
Venuses are true goddesses, which does not prevent 
his smiling at Bel-Accueil and dreading the witch- 
craft of Danger. No constraint withal; no poet ever 
followed more willingly a more irrepressible fancy; he 
goes everywhere, says all that he thinks, describes all that 
he sees, and as his vision is clear and his tongue prompt, 
he gives us multi-coloured paintings, of wondrous distinct- 
ness, where beings of all sorts are pictured, in their natural 
attitudes, graceful or grotesque, from the meadow where 
nymphs are dancing, to the smoky tavern, thick with the 
fumes of “nappy ale.” 2 


* Beginning of ‘The Monarche.” In France, in the same century, the reign 
of the gods and muses is so firmly established, that an austere Huguenot like 
Du Bartas places his religious poems under the protection of Urania. 

? Example: ‘‘Elynour Rummynge,” ‘‘ Poetical Works,” ed. Dyce, 1843, 
2 vols. i.95. ‘* Poems,” ed. R. Hughes (selections), London, 1924. 
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His life, like his work, is one long series of contradic- 
tions. He commences serious studies at Oxford and at 
Cambridge, and completes them on the Continent ; he takes 
rank at once among humanists, writes Latin poems, trans- 
lates classical works, compiles a grammar, and receives the 
laurel at Oxford, like Petrarch of old at Rome, for his 
Latin verses. He appears at the court of Henry VIL, 
and becomes tutor to his son, the future Henry VIII. 
He takes orders, and his tutorship finished, is appointed 
vicar of Diss, in Norfolk. He lacks nothing of that which 
might make of him a grave dignitary of the Church and 
a famous humanist. Erasmus celebrates his merits, and 
worthy Caxton, from the depths of his shop, appeals to 
the lights of this learned man, “as he hath redde Vyrgyle, 
Ovyde, Tullye, and all the other poetes and oratours to me 
unknowen.” ? 

Now this laureate, “unum Britannicarum literarum 
lumen ac decus,” said Erasmus,? this grammarian, this tutor 
of kings, this country vicar, was, with all his knowledge, 
and in spite of his grave functions, one of the maddest 
minds that had been seen in this era of renewal and of 
reform, when mad minds were so numerous. He reve- 
rences nothing, writes unceasingly, praises and abuses with 
the same unbridled impetuosity, the more imprudent 
that, intoxicated with words and dizzied by his own talk, 
he scarcely realises any danger. He extols Wolsey to 
the skies and dedicates to him several writings, declaring 


t “Eneydos,” Prologue. 

2 I would encourage thee to noble things, wrote Erasmus to the young 
Henry (the future Henry VIII.), but there is no need for it; thou art urged 
towards them by thy nature and by Skelton : ‘* Ad quod equidem te adhortarer, 
nisi et ipse jamdudum sponte tua velis remisque (ut aiunt) tenderes, et domi 
haberes Skeltonum, unum Britannicarum literarum lumen ac decis qui tua 
studia possit, non solum accendere, sed etiam consummare.’  ‘‘ Opera, 
Leyden, 1703, vol. i. col. 1213, and ‘‘.Opus Epistolarum,”’ ed. Allen, I, 241. 
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openly, without the slightest shame, his interested motives.t 
The hoped-for prebend not coming, this luminary of the 
Church, this legate worthy of all veneration, this organiser 
of victory, is no longer anything but a butcher’s dog, a 
heretic, an unbeliever, an ass, who plunders the State, 
steals from the Church, and sells himself to the highest 
bidder. The archers of England are outmatched by the 
French, far cleverer, and who take as target a Cardinal's 
hat, and shoot with crown-pieces : 


. » « They over shote us 

With crownes and with scutus, 
With scutis and crownes of gold: 
I drede we are bought and solde ; 
It is a wonders warke: 
They shote all at one marke, 
At the cardynals hat... 
They shote at hym with crownes, 
With crownes of gold enblased ; 
They make him so amased, 
And his eyen so dased, 

That he ne se can 

To know God nor man.? 


-Skelton’s style is as desultory as his thoughts; he revels 
in the jingle of short verses, which he binds together with 
the same rime, used ten, fifteen times in succession, a pro- 
cess borrowed by him (although the fact has long passed 


* Cardineum dominum pariter venerando salutes, 
Legatum a latere, et fiat memor ipse precare 
Prebendz quam promisit mihi credere quondam. 


‘* A ryght delectable tratyse upon a goodly Garlande or chapelet of laurell ;” 
“ ?Envoy,” 1523; ed. Dyce, vol. i. 

* “Why come ye not to Court?” (1521?). A curious proof of Skelton’'s 
celebrity as an irreverent scoffer is found in Hall’s Chronicle, sub anno 1 5 Hen. 
VIII.; ed. Ellis, 1809, p. 657. On his quarrel with the famous French 
humanist Gaguin (not a personal one: Skelton was defending Henry VII. 
discourteously criticised by Gaguin in some Latin verses), see Thuasne, 
“*Gaguini Epistole,” 1904, vol. i. p. 83. Cf. Berdan, ‘* The dating of 
Skelton’s Satires,”” Publns. Mod. Lang. Assn. of Ama., Dec., 1914. 
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unnoticed) from ancient French literature,? with which he 
was familiar? This tinkling of bells causes him unmixed 
delight; he loses his way running after these sounds, 
which is for him one pleasure the more; seldom does one 
see such an unruly spirit at play ; unexpected assonances, 
strange proper names, odd terms, words, and still more 
words must he have; he coins some, borrows others from 
all languages; they gush forth in litanies, strung together 
in endless chains, as with Rabelais; stop he cannot, words 
fasten on to words, he talks reason and nonsense, says 
charming things and repulsive ones, and binds with 
varigated ribbons nosegays of thorns starred with wild roses. 

He borrows from Catullus the idea of an elegy upon the 
death of a sparrow, adapting the famous poem: “ Lugete, 
O Veneres, Cupidinesque!” Catullus’ masterpiece is in 
eighteen lines; Skelton’s work in thirteen hundred and 
eighty-two—Lugete, O Veneres!... And his poem is 
made up of familiar scenes in which “Gyb, our cat savage,” 3 
is seen beheading the sparrow, of classical reminiscences, of 


t Example: ‘‘ De Piramus et de Tisbé”: in this fabliau twenty-four lines in 
succession rhyme in ev, ten in zs or z, etc. Barbazan and Méon, ‘“ Fabliaux,” 
vol. iv. p. 337. 

2 He had translated, in his turn, after Lydgate, the ‘‘ Pélerinage de la 
vie humaine” of Guillaume de Deguileville (d. 1360). Skelton represents 
Occupation, saying of him: 


Owt of Frenshe into Englysshe prose 
Of mannes lyfe the peregrynacioun 
He did translate, enterprete and disclose. 
(‘* Garlande of laurell.”) 


3... My disport and play 

From me was taken away 

By Gyb our cat savage, 

That in a furyous rage, 

Caught Phyllyp by the head, 

And slew him there starke dead. 
Kyrie Eleison 
Christe Eleison. 

Thereupon prayers are said for Ais soul! (*‘ The boke of Phyllyp Sparowe.”) 
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fragments of the service for the dead, and of some passages 
worthy of the Renaissance, where this mad parson holds 
his breath, softens the tones of his voice, venerates the 
mistress of the bird, and kneels at last before Beauty. 
Any subject will do for him, even heroical ones; only 
he treats them in his own vein. The Scots have been de- 
feated ; he will be the first to sing the English victory, but 
in what terms! The work of centuries has been unavailing ; 
this Oxford laureate speaks of the vanquished foe with the 
exuberance and ferocious joy of the early Scandinavians ; 
insults pour forth, from line to line, in long rills: frogs, 
hogs, mangy dogs! The scent of blood has intoxicated 
him; he hardly knows what he says; he upbraids the 
enemy for their cowardice—a poor way of enhancing the 
glory of a victory—and, with the same vehemence, for 
being devoured by vermin. He makes puns; the Duke 
of Albany is a duck, “Sir Ducke of the donghyll.” In 
such style did Arthur apostrophise vanquished Colgrim, 
in the “Brut” of ancient Layamon.t 
Then we have scenes as brilliant as the gold and azure 
illuminations of manuscripts, with medizval abstractions 
wandering among the meadows of dreamland 2; a general 
satire of English society with its last great Catholic 
prelates and its first sectaries of Luther,3 the whole 
* “ Howe the douty duke of Albany . . . ran awaye,” ed. Dyce, vol. ii. 
pp. 73, ff. The poem, which deals with the campaign of 1523, is dedi- 
cated to Wolsey in the most admiring terms. On Colgrim, see above, i. 220. 
2 “The Bowge, of Courte,” a title derived from the name of the boat of 
‘*Dame Saunce-pere.”—‘‘ Avoir bouche a cour ou en cour: avoir droit de 
manger a quelqu’une des tables chez le roi. ‘II fallut établir des tables [a 
Marly] comme a Versailles, pour le bas étage de ce qui y avait bouche a cour.’ 


Saint Simon” (Littré). Skelton’s poem is an allegory in the form of a dream, 
with Dred, Favel, Suspicion, etc., for its personages (1517 ?). 


3 And some have smacke 
Of Luthers sacke, 
And a brennyng sparke 
Of Luthers warke.” 
(‘f Colyn Cloute,” Dyce, vol. i. p. 322.) 
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described by the peasant Colin Clout, who purposes 
“to shake oute [his] connyng bagge,” and whom we shall 
meet with again in the literary history of the nation; 
amusing fancies in which the court parrot, represented 
with the cleverness of the best animal painter,t says 
a thousand follies, and many truths, and speaks every 
tongue, including, of course, Spanish: “habler castiliano,” 
says he, to please the not yet divorced Catherine 
of Aragon. Then follows a eulogy of Skelton: every 
subject fits his pen, but this one seems to him the best 
of all; he devotes to it sixteen hundred lines.2 Finally, 
there are violent satires against monks, bishops and 
nobles ; descriptions of the Star Chamber where the lords 
say yes or no, as they are bidden, hide under the table 
“for drede of the bocher’s dog,” and where the courage of 
the boldest consists in being silent: 


He sayth, how saye ye my lordes? 
Is nat my reason good?... 
Some say yes, and some 

Syt styll as they were dom (dumb). 


Wolsey reigns by terror, “lyke Mahounde in a play.” 3 
The day came when, tired of making people laugh, the 
Mahounde in a play thought it proper to make himself 
feared, and the vicar of Diss was too happy to find the 


* With my becke bent, my lyttyl wanton eye, 
My fedders freshe, as is the emrawde grene, 
About my neck a cyrculet, lyke the ryche rubye, 
My lyttyl leggys, my fet both fete and clene, 
I am a mynyon, to wayt uppon a quene; 
My proper parrot, my lyttyl prety foole, 
With ladyes I lerne, and go with them to scole. 
(‘‘ Speke Parrot,” vol. ii. p. 2.) 


2 “ Garlande of laurell.” ; 
3 See especially: ‘‘Colyn Cloute” (description of the rich dwellings of 
the prelates: sculptures and jewels, mythological tapestries with nude aos 
etc.); ‘* Why come ye not to court,” a bold satire of the ‘‘ bochers dog, 
lascivious, gluttonous, tyrannical. 
10 
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gate of the Westminster sanctuary open; he spent there, 
without ever daring to come out, the six last years of his 
life. In his turn, he lived under the table. 

Like Skelton, Gavin Douglas, son of Archibald Earl of 
Angus, sometime a student at the Paris University, bishop 
of Dunkeld, is a transition poet; he belongs both to the 
Middle Ages and to the Renaissance, but unlike Skelton, 
who readily turns everything into raillery, Douglas takes 
everything in earnest. He is medieval to his heart’s 
content in his “Palice of Honour,” which resembles 
Chaucer’s “House of Fame,” and in his “ King-Hart,” 
which recalls the “Livre du Cuer d'Amour” of King 
René2 He worships the ancients with sincerity; he 
finds in them something sacred; he only approaches 
their temples with awe; he would never dare to take 
with the gods the liberties which had become common 
then in Italy, where people were accustomed to see them 
live among men. He feels towards the Romans as Petrarch 
and the precursors had felt; like them, he adores Virgil 
and seeks to discover the mysterious meaning undoubtedly 
concealed in his words. Aéneas is, for him too, the “ just 
perfyte man,” and each one of the hero’s adventures 
contains a moral lesson, for what poets feign ever “ bein 


t D. 1529, having been born about 1460. Besides his poems, many of 
which are lost, he wrote, as he declares in his ‘‘ Garlande of laurell,” three 
morality plays, one of which ‘‘ Magnyfycence, a goodly interlude” (ed. 
Ramsay, E.E.T.S., 1906), has come down to us: an old-fashioned work, 
where Magnificence, ruined by Folly and imprisoned by Poverty, repents on 
the advice of Hope. Another play, ‘‘ The Nigramansir a Morale Enterlude,” 
1504, bearing Skelton’s name, analysed by Warton (‘‘ Hist. of Engl. Poetry,” 
ed. Hazlitt, vol. iii. p. 287), has since disappeared, 

? Born in 1475; ‘‘ Palice of Honour,” finished in 1501, (cf. above, vol. i. 
p: 510); ‘* King-Hart,” an allegorical poem, the hero of which is the heart of 
man: ‘Cor in corpore hominis.” King René had likewise taken the human - 
heart for his hero, and related its adventures ; the resemblances are probably 
accidental. The allegorical writings of Douglas are often compared with 
those of Octavien de Saint Gelais (‘‘Le Séjour d’Honneurs,” Paris, Vérard 
1519) ; the resemblances are not striking. ; % 
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full of secreyt ondyrstandyng ondyr a hyd sentens or 
fygur.”* Like Petrarch, he is filled with emotion; words 
crowd under his pen, and yet none seem sufficient to him : 
how can perfection be praised ? 


Laude, honor, prasingis, thankis infynite 

To the, and thi dulce ornate fresch endite, 
Mast reverend Virgill, of Latyne poetis prince, 
Gemme of ingine and fluide of eloquence, 
Thow peirles perle, patroun of poetrie, 

Rois, register, palme, laurer and glory, 

Chosin cherbukle, cheif flour and cedir tree, 
Lanterne, leidsterne .. . 


How deep therefore his indignation against those who 
have shown insufficient respect for such a divine work. 
He wages war against them, and it is a sacred war, a 
crusade ; poor “ Williame Caxtoun, of Inglis natioun,” is 
told unpleasant truths. This printer has had the audacity 
to call a book, “ Eneados,” 


Quhilk that he sais of Frensch he did translait ; 

It hes na thing ado therwith, God wait, 

Nor na mair like, than the devill and Sanct Austyne... 
I red his werk with harmes at my hert, 

That sic ane buik, but (without) sentence or engyne, 
Suld be intitillit efter the poet divyne.? 


As for himself, first real translator of Virgil in his 
country,3 he writes in a passion of enthusiasm and tender- 


t He ‘falsso a schort coment compild,” in which he drew much 
from ‘‘Cristoferus Landynus, that writis moraly apon Virgill”; but he 
also moralised on his own account. ‘‘ Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas,” 
ed. J. Small, Edinburgh, 1874, 4 vols. 8vo; vol. ii. pp. 286, 293. Same 
opinion in Erasmus and others (szpra, p. 8). 

2 © Works,” ii. 3 and 7. Cf. Wat, ‘‘ Douglas's 4neid,” Cambr., 1920. 

3 This ‘‘ wark Virgiliane ” was completed, he said : 


Apon the fest of Mary Magdelane . 
A thousand fyve hundreth and threten yeyr. 


(Friday, July 22, 1513.) It was not printed until after his death. ‘‘ The xiii. 
_ Bukes of Eneados of the famose Poete Virgill translatet out of Latyne verses 
into Scottish metir . . . every buke having hys perticular Prologe,” London, 
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ness; he does not translate word for word, but freely, 
doing so purposely, in order to render fuller justice 
to the intentions and art of the “master of masteris.” He 
justifies his method ; he suspects the importance of words, 
of their nuances, place, weight, and sound. He dares 
even contradict Chaucer, appealing to: 


Horatius in his Art of Poetrie. 


By all that, he belongs indeed to the Renaissance. He 
belongs also to his own country; he cherishes its old 
romantic legends. The new Histories, in which the modern 
critical spirit begins to show itself, fill him with sorrow ; 
he firmly believes in the classic origins of his nation ; in 
the mythical Scota, daughter of the Pharaoh drowned in 
the Red Sea, ancestress of the Scots; he grieves that his 
compatriot Major should have renounced such interesting 
progenitors. In his London exile, he meets the Italian 
Polydore Vergil, busy collecting materials for his history 
of England, and he beseeches him not to believe Major, 
but to respect the time-honoured legend He again 
shows himself a true Scot in the metrical introductions 
which he adds to the cantos of the AZneid. The love of 


1553, 4to (expurgated edition; the adventure of Dido is suppressed, also the 
allusions to the Virgin Mary in the prologues, as well as all that could 
displease the Protestants ; complete text in ‘‘ Works,” vols. ii.—iv.). 

t John Mair or Major, another Scotchman, professor at Paris, Glasgow, 
and Saint Andrews, famous for his philosophical teaching, had published in 
Paris, in 1521, his ‘‘ Historia Majoris Britanniz,” in which is found the first 
notable attempt to disentangle the history of Scotland from traditional fables. 
Polydore Vergil relates, at length, his conversation with Douglas: ‘ Nuper 
enim Gavinus Douglas, Duncheldensis episcopus, homo Scotus, virque summa 
nobilitate ac virtute . . . multis precibus rogavit, ut ne historiam recens a 
quodam suo Scoto divulgatam’ sequerer, in rebus Scoticis explicandis” 
(‘‘ Angliz Historie libri xxvi.,” Basle, 1534, fol., p. 50); and Douglas 
presented Vergil with a “commentariolum,” containing the history of Scota 
and of Gathelus founder of Portu-Gal. The poet, who had fled from Scotland 
on account of the troubles during James V.’s minority and of the false position 
resulting for him from the marriage of his nephew Angus with Margaret, 
widow of James IV. and sister of Henry VIII., died in London in 1522. 
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traditions is combined in him with the love for present 
realities and the gift of observation: from the same 
combination will proceed later the genius of another 
descendant of Scota, the author of “ Waverley.” Douglas 
feels, and knows how to render, the poetry of simple, familiar 
scenes ; he depicts his own dwelling on a winter’s evening, 
the fire kindled, the north wind outside ; he goes to bed, 
wraps up his head, stretches himself under triple blankets 
to “expell the perellus piersand cauld.” In the darkness 
of night is heard the cry of wild geese flying over the 
roofs of the town: 


The wyld geis claking eik by nychtis tyde, 
Attoure the citie fleand hard I glyde. 


In the morning he opens his “schot-wyndo” ; the day 
is raw and overcast, he shivers, lights his fre; the A®neid 
is on the lectern, he sets to work. No allegory there, no 
dream ; the picture is lifelike. Winter passes; we are in 
May, and here is an exquisite vision of turrets and roseate 
spires whose lace-like profile is outlined by the sun upon 
the ground in a play of light, while the trees overhang a 
network of shadows which “ porturat” upon the earth the 
interlacings of their own boughs: 


Towris, turattis, kyrnellis, pynnaclis hie 

Of kirkis, castellis, and ilke fair cite 

Stude payntit, every fyall (tower), fane and stage (storey), 
Apon the plane grund by thar awin umbrage.* 


Observation of real things is mingled, at times, with 
classic reminiscences : 


Palamedes byrdis crouping in the sky, 
Fleand on randoune, schapin like an Y.? 


® Prologues to Books VII. and XII. 
2 Rather like a YW, one of the four letters which Palamedes invented (Prologue 
to Book VII.). Martial mentions ‘‘ Palamedis avem,” 7.¢., the stork, in his 


Epigrams, xiii. 75. 
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Thus will Ronsard write, and in this again Douglas 
proves himself a man of the Renaissance.t 


Vita 


Elyot wanted a young nobleman to know everything: 
French, Italian, Latin, tennis, horsemanship, fencing, 
painting, sculpture, music, history, prosody, dancing, and 
many other things, some of which were generally left by 
the knights of old to grammarians or “masons,” The 
days of chivalry were no more, the court was a literary 
one, princes set the example; learning had become a 
fashion, a sign of elegance and a pleasure, a pleasure fit 

for kings. Thus, with the enthusiasm of their age, the 
- advantages of leisure and the possibility of travelling and 
securing the best masters, the heirs of great families 
warmed to it in earnest and made it a duty to learn every- 
thing. Since it was a matter of fashion, none must surpass 
them, for fashion was their business. 


t The Scotch poets of the second part of the century, continuators rather 
than innovators, scarcely deserve a place apart in histories not specially 
devoted to Scottish literature. Alex. Montgomerie, the best among them, 
composes a ‘‘ Flyting,” like Lyndesay and Dunbar, amorous and religious 
verses, describes the spring, and fancies that he soars aloft, like the poets of 
the fourteenth century. ‘‘The Cherrie and the Slae,” 1597, his most cele- 
brated work, is a succinct ‘‘ Romaunt of the Rose”’ ; ‘* Poems,’’ Scottish Text 
Society, ed. Cranstoun, 1885.—Allegories and moralisations in verse by Sir 
Richard Maitland, recalling in paler tints, Lyndesay: ‘‘ Selected Poems,” 
Maitland Club, 1830.—Love-songs, caricatures, and satires (example of broad 
buffoonery, ‘‘ The justing . . . at the Drum,”’ a house of Lord Somerville’s), 
by Alex. Scot, Scottish Text Society, 1896, E.E.T.S., 1902.—Poems of 
various sorts to be found, with most of the foregoing ones (and with a number 
of works by the main poets of Scotland: Dunbar, Henryson, etc.), in the 
anthology compiled by George Bannatyne in 1568, and printed by the 
Hunterian Club, 1873, ff., and in another collection formed shortly after 
by the same Sir Richard Maitland, and now preserved at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge.—‘‘ Specimens of Middle Scots,” carefully chosen and annotated 
have been edited by Mr. Gregory Smith, Edinburgh, 1902. Concerning 
this literature, see the valuable ‘‘ Literary History of Scotland,” of J. H. 
Millar, London, 1903, ch. iv. 
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And none did surpass them; the first genuine repre- 
sentatives of the new art in England were young noble- 
men living at court. Others might be transition poets ; 
they belonged entirely to the new era. With them, no 
more dreams or medizval allegories ; they laugh at Bel- 
Accueil’s pretty devices, and yawn at the sermons of 
Reason ; they are for rejuvenated methods and a renewed 
art; they are Italian, Latin, and French in their verses ; 
they even try to introduce the Greek style in the 
architecture of their castlest Making an exception in 
favour of Chaucer alone, they blush at the barbarity of 
their ancestors. This “swinelike grossenesse” should be 
“purged,” and works should be composed to “ye honor of 
the English tong ”: so wrote the printer Tottel, who collected, 
toward the end of that period, during Mary’s reign, their 
scattered works. For these disdainful young men wrote 
for themselves and their friends, they were not professional 
poets ; for them, writing was an accomplishment, not-a 
trade, and it was enough that their poetry should be 
admired in the small group of the initiated, who could also 
appreciate the cut of their mantle and the fineness of their 
fencing. Their manuscripts passed from hand to hand ; 
they died without having printed anything. They had, 
in truth, enough else to do, for they were not such courtiers, 
as were seen later, busy with ribbons and madrigals, and 
no more. They belonged to their time and were the 
fit representatives of an age at once troubled and learned. 

They were not content with imitating Petrarch, reading 
Horace, appearing in all the glitter of their jewels at royal 
festivals: they fought, broke windows and citizens’ pates, 
went on embassies, commanded regiments, cannonaded 
towns, were accused of high treason, and died on the scaffold. 


: Surrey transformed a Benedictine priory at Saint Leonards, near Norwich, 
into a castle in Greek style: Mount Surrey ; in ruins at early as 1554, and 
totally destroyed since. 
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The disorder of their lives, their ambitions, their quarrels, 
their varied instruction would lead one to expect from 
them fiery poems, high-coloured, incoherent, and marred 
by bad taste. Nothing better shows how, unlike the other 
poets of the time, they truly belonged to the Renaissance: 
their works are striking, on the contrary, by their qualities 
of sobriety, propriety, and good taste. The reason is 
that they are perfectly acquainted with the new literary 
fashions ; and since it is as fashions that they follow them, 
the least they can do is to conform to them exactly. 
Where, but for that, would be the pleasure, and wherein 
would they be distinguished from the common ? 

To this group, easy to distinguish, and composed 
almost solely of noblemen, belong Sir Thomas Bryan, 
a cultivated diplomat, Thomas Lord Vaux, who laughs 
at the “Romaunt of the Rose,” and makes Cupid storm 
a heart, assisted by “Good Will, the Master of the 
Shot,”2 George Boleyn, Lord Rochford,3 executed with 
his sister, Queen Anne; last, and rising above all the 
others, the Ambassador, Sir Thomas Wyatt,4 and Henry 


* No poem can be attributed with certainty to Bryan: he is perhaps one 
of the ‘‘ uncertain authors,” to whom we owe 134 of the pieces collected by 
Tottel ; he was, however, known as a connoisseur in literary matters and as a 
verse writer. Wyatt dedicates one of his satires, 


Bryan, to thee, who knows how great a grace 

In writing is. 
Ambassador to France, Bryan made himself conspicuous as a boon com- 
panion. ‘“‘ Quant aussy aux folies,” writes the Connétable de Montmorency, 
‘€que peut avoir mandé Briant par dela, sice a esté aprés soupper, vous scavez 
ce que vous en devez penser et respondre” (1538).—‘‘ Correspondance de 
Castillon et de Marillac,” Paris, 1885, p. 78. He died in 1550. 

? In ‘‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,” ed. Arber, 1895, p. 172 (the authenticity of the 
piece has been contested). See also ‘‘ Poems of Thomas lord Vaux,” ed. 
Grosart (‘* Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies Library ”), 1892, vol. iv. 

3 On whom see E. Bapst, ‘‘ Deux gentilshommes poétes,” Paris, 1891, 8vo. 

4 Poetical Works,” Aldine ed., ‘‘ Poems,” ed. Miss Foxwell, Lond., 
1913 ; ‘‘ Works of H. Howard, Earl of Surrey, and Sir Th. Wyatt,’? ed. Nott, 
Lond., 1815. 2 vols. 4to. Cf. Berdan, ‘‘ Early Tudor poetry,’’ N.Y., 1920. 
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Howard, Earl of Surrey, sometime in command of the 
English army at Boulogne, beheaded at thirty. 

Wyatt, born in 1503, at Allington Castle, Kent, was 
a gentleman, after Elyot’s own heart; a graduate of 
Cambridge, he knew the classics, spoke fluently French, 
Italian, and Spanish, played on the lute, was skilled in 
arms, had a noble bearing, “a visage stern and mild,” says 
Surrey.t He was several times ambassador, and sojourned 
in France, in Italy,in Spain, at the courts of Francis I. and 
of Charles V.2_ Unthrifty, adventurous, rash in words 
and deeds, he was brought “into a thousand dangers and 
hazards, enmities, hatreds, prisonments, despites and 
indignations”3: no diplomat was he of the punctilious 
school. He carries on an intrigue with Anne Boleyn, and 
at her fall is in great peril4 Bonner, Bishop of London, 
who had been his colleague in one of his embassies, 


* «Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey,” ed. Padelford, Seattle, 
1920, p. SI. 

? He accompanied Sir Thomas Cheney to the court of Francis I. in 1526, 
and Sir John Russell to that of Clement VII. in 1527; he was sent on 
missions to Charles V. in 1537, to Francis I., to the Emperor again, who was 
then crossing France, in 1539-40, and followed Charles V. to the Netherlands. 

3 Letter to his son, ‘‘ Poetical Works,” Aldine ed., p. lvi. 

4 On this see W. E. Simonds, ‘‘ Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems,” Boston, 
1889, 8vo. Mr.Simonds, trying to establish a thesis, has over-interpreted Wyatt's 
verses ; he identifies the least allusion and sees Anne Boleyn, so to speak, 
everywhere. Great doubts must of necessity remain, for in some of the cases 
insisted upon as the most characteristic, Wyatt ay, it is true, have had in his 
thoughts some personal incident, but dd surely remember models whose lines, 
as can be shown, he closely follows. The sonnet held to be the most sympto- 
matic of Wyatt’s imprudent courtship, the one where the poet’s lady tells him 
in terms which might perfectly have applied to Anne Boleyn 3 


Noli me tangere, for Czesars I am, 


(Aldine ed., p. 19) is translated from Romanello : 


Tocar non lice la mia carne intera : 
Ceesaris enim sum. 


“‘Rythmorum vulgarium clarissimi. . . viri . » « cui Romanello cognomen 
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and had watched his doings with no benevolent eye, 
accused him of high treason ; but Wyatt drew up for his 
own defence a memorial so eloquent, and, notwithstand- 
ing the imminent danger, so full of sarcastic wit and 
humour, that the baselessness of the accusation, and the 
jealous motives of the accuser were made manifest, and 
the prisoner was set free.t He died in 1542, aged only 
thirty-eight.2 

The life of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, is equally 
restless. Son of the Duke of Norfolk, brother-in-law of 
the Duke of Richmond (a natural son of Henry VIII.), he 
is acourtier, diplomat, and soldier; he knows Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Italian; spends a year in Paris, returns to 
England, falls in love with, or, in any case, sings his 
passion for, fair Geraldine : 


Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight.3 


He distinguishes himself in jousts, fills offices at court, and 
by his haughtiness and ambition, makes many enemies. 


est [liber],” Verona, 1470 (?), sonnet 3. And Romanello copied Petrarch, 
who describes ‘‘ una candida cerva”’: 


Nessun mi tocchi, al bel collo dintorno 
Scritto havea di diamanti e di topati; 
Libera farmi al mio Cesare parve. 
(‘‘ Cose Volgari,’’ ed. Bembo, Venice, 1501, fol. 76.) 


* Text in ‘‘ Poetical Works,” p. Ixix. While charging him with the 
gravest misdeeds, Bonner says of Wyatt that: ‘‘ Witty he is, and pleasant 
amongst company, contented to make and keep cheer,” p. xli. Concerning 
his trial, see the ‘‘ Correspondance de Castillon et Marillac”; Marillac, 
January 18, 1541. 

? He was mourned in English verses by Surrey, and in Latin ones by 
Leland: ‘‘ Neenize in mortem Thome Viati,” London, 1542, 4vo; woodcut 
representing Wyatt, with an inscription telling us that Holbein ; 


Effigiem expressit grafice, sed nullus Apelles 


Exprimet ingenium felix animumque Viati. 


His son, some years later, sided, as is well known, with Lady Jane Grey and 
was beheaded. 
3 “ Poems,’’ Padelford ed., pp. 68 and 189. 
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Hescandalises pious people by eating meat in Lent, roams 
the streets at night, breaking the windows of churches and 
houses' ; he gives proofs of valour, but not of military 
capacity, before Landrecies and Montreuil. Overbearing 
and imprudent, watched by implacable adversaries, he was 
accused of plotting against the king, and convicted of 
having adopted the arms of Edward the Confessor, who 
had never borne any.2. He was accordingly condemned 
to death for the crimes of high treason and lese-majesty, 
and beheaded on the 21st of January, 1547. 

Ten years after these events, toward the end of Mary’s 
reign, the printer Richard Tottel bethought himself of col- 
lecting the “songes and sonettes” of these young noble- 
men. The miscellany appeared in 1557.3 What it was 
composed of, and for what public, is shown by its very 
appearance: the little book is elegant, printed with care, 
and obviously meant for the ezte of society. But educa- 
tion had spread ; men of culture were no longer rare, and 
every one, moreover, wanted to know what were the ideas 
of men of culture and fashion ; the first edition came out 
in June, the second in July, the eighth in 1587. The vast 
majority of the poems treat of love; the subject is 


London, hast thou accused me?... 


‘© A Satire against the citizens of London.” This nocturnal exploit took place 
in 1543; Wyatt, the younger, who had lost his father, the poet, five months 
before, and whose mourning did not apparently debar him from amusements, 
took part in the fray and was imprisoned as well as Surrey. 

2 His family had, moreover, obtained, in the fourteenth century, as they 
firmly maintained, the right to wear the supposed arms of the Confessor. 

3 ‘*Songes and sonettes written by the ryght honorable Lorde Henry 
Haward late Earle of Surrey, and other. Apud Richardum Tottel,” 1557, 
4to, black letter; usually called “ Tottel’s Miscellany” ; reprinted by Arber, 
Westminster, 1895. The collection, taking into account supplementary pieces 
added in the second edition, contains 40 poems by Surrey, 96 by Wyatt, 4o by 
Grimald (translator of Cicero’s ‘‘De Officiis,” 1553? author of a paraphrase 
of the ‘‘ Georgics,” 1591, etc., above, p. 53), and 134 anonymous poems which 
seem to be the work, ¢.g., of Churchyard (Surrey’s page), Thomas Lord Vaux, 
and Sir Francis Bryan. 
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handled with dignity : no immoderate gushings of passion, 
no, or almost no, bad taste. In the sonnets, Petrarch is 
imitated; in the epistles and satires, old Horace, or that 
contemporary whose verses were the admiration of every 
one in Florence and Paris, the Italian Alamanni. These 
young men, when writing, do not give way to their im- 
pulsive dispositions; on the contrary, they write to calm 
the turbulence of their minds; thus they compose poems 
unlike themselves, and display the same kind of elegance 
which made the bluff commanders of armies lay aside 
their heavy armour to appear at court clad in silks and 
laces. 

In this collection, which must be completed by other 
pieces published apart and alike posthumous,! the most 
important place is filled by Wyatt, who opened the way, and 
by Surrey, who came immediately after, and went further. 
To Wyatt belong numerous complaints, songs, amorous 
madrigals, of a kind familiar to all on the Continent, but 
to very few as yet in England; he tries his hand at the 
difficult art of sonnet-writing, and encloses within some of 
the earliest in the language a thought, a description, a mere 
nothing. He reasons, expatiates, moralises, assigns to 
himself themes to develop, and models to imitate; he has 
scarcely a piece for which, with a.little research, one would 
not find a prototype in Petrarch, Alamanni, Politian, 
Marot, Melin de Saint-Gelais.2 


* Especially ‘‘Certayne Psalmes . . . whereunto is added a prologe of the 
auctore before every Psalme, ” by Wyatt, London, 1549, 4to, and ‘‘ Certain 
bokes of Virgiles Aineis turned into English meter,” by Surrey, London, 1557, 
4to (both printed also by Tottel). 

*He translated (Aldine ed., p. 5), as Mr. S. Waddington has shown, 
‘* Atheneum,” May, 1891, the ‘‘Sonnet de la montagne” of Melin de Saint- 
Gelais: ‘‘ Euvres de Saint-Gelais,” ed. Blanchemain, vol. i. p. 78. Cf. Koeppel, 
‘Sir Thomas Wyatt und Melin de Saint-Gelais,” ‘* Anglia,” vol. xiii. Do77s 
As to the Italian models which Wyatt follows, see L. de Marchi, ‘ L’influenza 
della lirica italiana sulla lirica inglese nel secolo xvi.” (“* Nuova Antologia,” 
July 1, 1895.) On the history of the sonnet, and on its early Italian and nore 
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These imitations give to the greater part of his poems 
an air of unreality; he sings of “Phyllis,” and when by 
chance he speaks of Anne, it seems to be still “ Phyllis.” = 
He gives himself the pleasure, and causes us the pain, of 
demonstrating “that hope unsatisfied is to the lover’s 
heart as a prolonged death.” 


Belle Philis, on désespére, 
Alors qu’on espére toujours, 


Oronte will say. Oh! for an Alceste to pass judgment on 
these despairs ! 

But Wyatt had the gift of poetry. One may doubt it, 
reading the verses which he devotes to his woes, sorrows, 
and “dying deaths”; but not when coming to the rarer 
pieces, in which rings a personal note, proud at times, but 
usually gentle and meditative: his verses to Bryan, dated 
from the Tower?; those on his joy at leaving Spain and 
seeing once more the beloved English land3; those in 
which he describes his life in the country, far from court, 


especially Sicilian origin (from ab. the year 1200), see Jasinski, ‘‘ Histoire du 
Sonnet en France,’’ Douai, 1903. Cf. Bullock, Publications of the Mod. Lang. 


Ass. of America, xxxviii, 729. 
« So much so that the most learned editors may happen to mistake the one 


for the other. Dr. Nott believes Anne Boleyn to be the subject of the sonnet 
which shows, ‘‘ That hope unsatisfied,” etc. (Aldine ed., p. 20) ; but this is a 
mere supposition, the sonnet being a variation upon a theme of Marot’s. 
Wyatt :— 

I abide, and abide, and better abide, 

After the old proverb the happy day, 

And ever my lady to me doth say, 

‘Let me alone and I will provide,” etc. 


Marot :— 


J’atten secours de ma seule pensée, 
J/atten le jour que l’on m’escondira, 
Ou que du tout la Belle me dira: 
‘¢ Ami t’amour sera récompensée.” (Chanson v.) 


? P. 174, or the often quoted song to his lute, p. 29 ; infra, p- 144. 
3 Tagus, farewell, that westward with thy streams . . . (p. 174). 
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some passages in his translation of the Psalms and in the 
meditations which accompany them.? 

An imitation of Alamanni, whom Wyatt wanted to 
follow very closely, shows better than anything else the 
poet he really was; for he sincerely intended to follow the 
model, and could not ; his own nature was not to be re- 
pressed, and is revealed thus undisguised. The subject is 
commonplace, being the charms of retirement compared 
with the cares of court life2 Wyatt endeavours to copy 
the Italian, not only in his ideas, but almost in his words ; 
and yet his phrase has a turn, an easy and proud gait, 
which the original lacks. By degrees, the effort to 
imitate becomes unbearable; to continue would be to 
lie, and the pupil parts company with the master. Ala- 
manni has withdrawn to Provence, “with his ink and his 
paper... his kingdom and his treasure.” Wyatt can 
no longer merely translate; he has other pleasures; he 
therefore gives us a picture of his own life as a country 
gentleman, a friend of books and of the chase, who knows 


t For example, the passage in which he compares David to a statue 
modelled in one of those expressive poses which Elyot recommended : 


David seemed in the place 
A marble image of singular reverence, 
Carved in the rock with eyes and hand on high, 
Made as by craft to plain, to sob, to sigh (p. 214). 


A similar use of comparisons with works of art (and in this must be recognised 
one of the characteristic traits of the period) was made by Marot. Christ, says 
he, is ‘‘ figured by David” in the Psalms : 


Voire mieux peint, mille ans ains (before) sa venue 
Qu’aprés la chose escrite et advenue, 

Ne le peindroient (qui est cas bien estrange) 

Le tien Janet ne le tien Miquel l’Ange. 


Dedication to the king, at the beginning of his translation of the Psalms. 

2 In Alamanni, sat. xii., to Tommaso Sertini: ‘* Perché gli sia caro il vivere 
solitario.” ‘Versi e prose,” ed. Raffaeli, Florence, 1859, 2 vols., 8vo, vol. i. 
Ps 284. In Wyatt, ‘‘Of the Courtier’s life, written to John Poins,” Aldine 

+) P+ 190. 
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how to “leap both hedge and dyke full well,” who enjoys 
outdoor sports “in frost and snow,” and loves reading, 
—when there is “foul weather”: 


This maketh me at home to hunt and hawk, 
And in foul weather at my book to sit ; 

In frost and snow, then with my bow to stalk ; 
No man doth mark whereas I ride or go: 

In lusty leas at liberty I walk.* 

Surrey belongs to the same school; he has the same 
merits, in a somewhat higher degree ; he has the advantage 
besides, of Wyatt’s example. He, too, translates some of 
the Psalms, but most of his poems deal with fictitious 
love sorrows. His works abound in ingenious madrigals 
and sonnets, full of woes and despair, and of imitations, 
too, of Petrarch. Several of his pieces, however, stand 
apart, noticeable, like some of Wyatt's, for the per- 
sonal sentiments in them, and for their evident sincerity. 
He recalls in touching lines his childhood at Windsor, where 
he now returns a prisoner, and his verse has there all the 
glow, the fire, and the charm of youth ; his great and small 
happinesses recur, one by one, to his memory; he lives 
again, and causes us to live with him, those happy years of 
hopes and smiles. He remembers: 

The large green courts, where we were wont to hove.... 
The palme-play, where, despoiled for the game, 


With dazzled eyes oft we by gleams of love, 
Have miss’d the ball, and got sight of our dame.? 


t Alamanni— 
Questo fa che il mio regno e’l mio tesoro. 
Son gli inchiostri e le carte, e piu che altrove 
Oggi-in Provenza volentier dimoro, 

Wyatt left two other satires, one ‘‘On the mean and sure estate,” with a 
pretty rendering, after Horace and Henryson, of the fable of the town mouse and 
the country mouse ; another ‘‘ written to Sir Francis Bryan”: ‘‘ How to use 
the Court.” 

2 Aldine ed. p. 19. His playfellow was young Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond, natural son of Henry VIII., who afterwards married Surrey’s 
sister, 
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He has touching strains to express the “ woful case” of 
a woman, “her lover being upon the sea;” he sings, like 
Wyatt, the praise of quiet life and of those moderate joys 
and modest pleasures for which he was so little fitted. 
Like the ancients and like Ronsard, he mourns the frailty 
of beauty; but he has not the serene equanimity with 
which these poets of sunny lands brightened the conclusion 
of their elegies. A song that with him, commences by 


' Brittle beauty, which nature made so frail, 
will never end by: 
Vivez, si m’en croyez, n’attendez a demain. 
It ends as it began, in blunt, doleful fashion : 


Thou farest as fruit that with the frost is taken: 
To-day ripe, to-morrow all to shaken.* 


Owing to the works of these young men, people became 
better acquainted in England with the rich and skilful 
versification of continental artists. All sorts of strange or 
charming combinations were held in favour then among 
French and Italian poets; the newly awakened spirit of 
curiosity was manifested in that as in everything; men 
sought, rejuvenated, invented. Wyatt and Surrey, partisans 
of the new fashions, sought in their turn, and in their 
works are found many of those sonorous and elegant 
rhythms which were so liked at the Renaissance, and 
which Victor Hugo since borrowed from Ronsard. A 


* Aldine ed. p. 14. Cf. Wyatt; in his famous song to his lute, on a subject 
often treated, but in a very different spirit, by Ronsard : 
May chance thee lie withered and old 
In winter nights, that are so cold, 
Plaining in vain unto the moon ; 
Thy wishes then dare not be told: 
Care then who list, for I have done. (p. 30.) 
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verse, new then in England, is also found there, inter- 
mediate between the verse of the ancients and that of the 
moderns, the lines having no rimes and the cadence 
being marked only by accents. This was also a style of 
continental and even Latin origin, for the first to use it had 
been Bishop Commodianus, who composed, during the third 
century of our era, Latin hexameters in which accent was 
considered, and not quantity. 

Verses of this kind, with accents and no rime, multi- 
plied at the time of the Renaissance. The Italians wrote 
in verst scioltt, untied verses, as they called them, blank 
verse, the English named them later. Trissino, Alamanni, 
and several others adopted this fashion; the second book 
of the “ Atneis” was translated into vers¢ sciolti by 
Cardinal Ippolito de Medici2 In France Du Bellay 
believed in the future of unrimed verse; rather than 
rime indifferently, he wrote, “it would be much better not 
to rime at all, and to compose tree verses—vers libres.” 
But then, he added with great wisdom: “ Such rimeless 
verses should be very brawny and nervous, to make up, by 
this means, for the lack of rime, just as painters and 
sculptors are more careful about the modelling of their 
figures when they are nude.” 

Surrey, first in England, tried blank verse, using this 
style in his translation of the second and fourth books of 
Virgil : 


t Concerning this poet and his verses, the cadence of which comes ‘‘ de la 
succession de temps forts et des temps faibles, des levés et des frappés ” (syllables 
with or without a beat), see Gaston Boissier, ‘““Mélanges Rénier,” ‘ Biblio- 
théque de Ecole des Hautes Etudes,” 1887, p. 54. 

2 £1] secondo di Vergilio in lingua volgare volto da Hippolito de Medici, 
Cardinale,” Citta di Castello, 1539, 8vo. Beginning : 

Tacquero tutti ad ascoltar’ intenti, 
Indi da Valto seggio il Padre Enea 
Incomincio. 

The six first books, translated in vers? scéolt? by divers authors, appeared 

together a little later: ‘I sei primi libri del Eneide,” Venice, 1544, 8vo. 
II 
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They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 
When Prince Aineas from the royal seat, 
Thus gan to speak. . .* 


His line is what is called the “English heroical verse,” the 
same formerly used by Chaucer in most of his tales, but 
having no longer any rime. It is normally a verse of five 
feet of two syllables, with a pause after the second or third 
foot, and five accents, falling on the second syllable of each 
foot. Offering thus a succession of shorts and longs, the 
line resembled (but was not) the iambic verse of the 
ancients. Rude as it appears, the attempt was destined to 
a success little foreseen by those who were the first to 
applaud it. For with Surrey sided at once the admirers and 
seconders of Latin prosody; they saw in his experiment 
a step in the direction of their cherished wishes; they 
rejoiced at being rid» of rime (“the invention of a 
barbarous age,” Milton will say); but they deplored that 
cadence should be marked by accents and not, as in Latin, 
by quantity, with the innumerable combinations of longs 
and shorts it allowed of. One effort more, they cried, and 
classic perfection will be reached! English poetry should 
not stop there and walk with “a foote of wood.”2 But 
this effort was destined, if not to remain untried, at least 
never to succeed, and Surrey’s blank verse, improved upon 
by great poets, was, from the next generation, to serve for 
the composition of masterpieces. Marlowe, one of the 
first, perfected the rhythm, broke its monotony, varied its 
cadence by modifying the normal place of the accents and 
pause, and by sometimes adding a supplementary un- 
accented syllable ; in short, by a wise use of such liberties, 

* First printed 1557: ‘‘Certain Bokes of Virgiles Aeneis turned into 


English meter by the Right honorable lorde, Henry Earle of Surrey, Apud 
Ricardum Tottel,” London, sm. 4to. 

? So writes Ascham, who greatly approves of Surrey’s attempt, for he 
‘‘avoyded the fault of Ryming ;” but not to go further would be a shame. 
‘* Scholemaster,” Arber, pp. 146, 147, 148. Cf. below, pp. 354, ff. 
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he gave to blank verse a subtle cadence, which, for being 
not hammered out with the regularity of a metronome, 
would but the more enchant fastidious ears. 

Surrey, in using this new form, does not yet display the 
refined tact of the Elizabethan artists, but he opens the 
way, and bestows at least some attention upon the harmony 
of his lines. As concerns cadence and the management of 
sounds, he ‘is, generally speaking, far superior to Wyatt; 
he would scarce indulge in such jolting verses as are to be 
found in his predecessor, so uncouth that they can hardly 
be pronounced, this one for example: 


Of which some part when he up supped had. 


Like Wyatt, Surrey renders service to English poetry 
by the dignity of his tone, the nobleness of his bearing, the 
grandeur of the best among his similes, prosopopceias and 
apostrophes— 


The great Macedon that out of Persia chased 

Darius, of whose huge power all Asia rung, 

In the rich ark Dan Homer’s rhymes he placed 

Who feigned gests of heathen princes sung. 

What holy grave, what worthy sepulture 

To Wyatt’s Psalms should Christians then purchase ?. . . 


Both offer remarkably few instances of bad taste: no 
insignificant merit, given the subjects they treat and the 
time when they write. A few conceits mar their poems 
but very few for the period: 


The frozen heart that mine in flame hath made. 
(Surrey. ) 


Wyatt has some puns, and he compares his heart to the 
“furious gun,” which being too heavily loaded, bursts. As 


16 Psalms,” Works,” Aldine ed., p. 218. Surrey is not however very 
far from the mark in: 
Up-supped have, thus I my plaint renew (p. 20). 
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a rule, however, both poets are conspicuous for the example 
of reserve they set at their day; they act as brakes rather 
than.as spurs. Their title to originality, according to their 
early editor, is that they are “stately,” that their verse 
is “skilful,’* that is to say, far removed from the easy 
spontaneity of the common-place poets of the former age. 
They cultivate with care the flowers in their parterres, some 
of which are of rich hues and fine growth ; but their garden 
is a narrow one, its beautiful flowers may be counted, and 
do not spring from the soil innumerable, in variegated 
masses, pink, red, gold, blue, colouring the earth to the 
horizon. These two precursors are not such poets as 
Ariosto or Ronsard, poets in everything, who can write 
nothing in which the gift divine is not felt. 

England has studied; she has perfected her stock of 
tools, improved her methods; but this England of the 
renewal, has produced nothing as yet, nothing but a little 
nosegay, well arranged, very small, a single bunch which is 
being passed from hand to hand. 

Her poetry is engaged in a narrow path, and, judging 
from these beginnings and from the approval which they 
receive, one might imagine that it would go on, walking 
with propriety in well-gravelled, box-edged paths, under 
the shade of dignified manor houses ; that it would rest 
in “rocaille” grottoes, listen to the nightingale’s song, and 
repeat afterwards “the plaint of Philomela.” Perhaps it 
has let the hour slip by; the great lights which had 
illumined the whole Italian sky are beginning to wane: 
Ariosto, Vinci, Raphael, are dead; Rabelais has given 
his “Pantagruel” in 1533, Ronsard his “Odes” in 1550, 
and all that Tottel can do for the glory of his country 
is to cull a handful of sonnets, most of them imitations 
of French or Italian models. Already Mary’s reign 


* Tottel, ‘‘ To the Reader.” 
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is finished, and England is still unknown to the great 
European public, save for a single work, the Latin 
“Utopia” of ‘ Morus.” 

Deep shadows spread over the ground; glimmers of 
light flit through the heavens: those of twilight, or those of 
dawn? It would have been hard then to say, but now we 
know. Marvellous transformations were preparing, while 
the years were slowly dragging on, darkened by storms. 
“The golden age is about to return,” Erasmus had said ; 
he died, and it had not returned. Fearful tempests, long 
renewed, had belied his prediction and delayed the coming 
of the “Golden Age.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE REFORMATION. 
I 


ONE night, that Wolsey held an assembly, there entered 
the presence chamber a troup of maskers disguised as 
French shepherds. They had left their flocks, they 
explained, to attend the gathering, and render homage 
to Beauty. 


A thousand thanks, and pray them take their pleasures, 


said Wolsey, and each shepherd choosing at once a lady, 
the dances began. The leader of the troop was the young 
king. 
K. Henry, The fairest hand I ever touch’d, O beauty } 
Till now I never knew thee. 


. . » My Lord Chamberlain, 
Pr’ythee, come hither: What fair lady’s that? 


L. Chamberlain. An’t please your grace, Sir Thomas Bullen’s daughter— 
The Viscount Rochford—one of her highness’ women. 


XK. Henry, By heaven! she is a dainty one. Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly, to take you out, 
And not to kiss you.? 


From the day, whichever it was, when such a scene as 
the one described by Shakespeare took place, the real 


* “Venry VIII.,” act i. sc. 4, by Shakespeare (and Fletcher ?). The feast 
at York House (less the meeting with Anne) is minutely described by Cavendish 
in his ‘* Life of Wolsey.” 
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nature of the king began to show, and the true charac- 
teristics of the period became manifest. Henry was not 
destined to outshine Augustus, Severus, and Antoninus 
Pius, nor was the epoch to be a golden age; the illusion 
was soon dispelled. To prolong it, an impossible com- 
bination of circumstances would have been requisite. 
England should have enjoyed, at that troublous period, 
the interior peace she passionately longed for after the 
turmoils of the fifteenth century, and which she expected 
to receive at the hand of her new master; the manifold 
fancies, caprices, desires, passions, and ambitions of this 
master should have been easily and severally gratified, 
his highest ambitions and his pettiest whims. For men 
selfish to this degree deem nothing trifling which concerns 
them ; nothing counts for them save their own selves, the 
rest is their footstool. The opposition of a Pope or of an 
earthworm is all one in their eyes. The mask fell; the 
Robin Hood archer, the Roman emperor, the “God 
Mars,” the French shepherd vanished, and the second 
Tudor stood revealed. 

Disappointments had multiplied for him. At first, 
Wolsey’s dexterity, his own youthful ardour, the hope of 
speedy revenges, had soothed his mortifications and as- 
suaged the smart of wounded vanity. But such natures 
never forget; repeated blows, instead of hardening, make 
them more sensitive, and re-open old sores. Henry’s vexa- 
tions were to be the more numerous that he aimed at every- 
thing; no goal was too high nor too low for him, he offered 
the broadest mark to Fortune’s shafts. Warrior, statesman, 
sportsman, physician, musician, theologian, archer, lover, 
he meddled with all matters, and wanted to have every 
kind of thing in abundance. He would hear, we know, 
five masses daily, as though heaven were his sole care ; he 
tired ten horses in one chase ; he spoke four languages ; he 
appropriated fifteeen million sterling of Church property ; 
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“ 


he wedded six wives ; he would have liked to be emperor 
and conquer France, to be Pope and well-nigh God in his 
own land. “There is as great difference beween you and 
me, as between God and man,” wrote Latimer, who knew 
how to please his sovereign.? 

Fortune soon wearied of him and spared him no blows. 
True, the Scots had been defeated at Flodden, but their 
army was reorganising, and beautiful, deep-blue eyed Marie 
of Lorraine had preferred the vanquished king to his 
victor ; in spite of Henry’s diplomacy and his entreaties 
she had gone to reign by the side of James V. The 
French have lost a battle, but what glory can be derived 
therefrom? They jest saucily themselves at their mishap, 
and call it the “Battle of Spurs”; since then they have 
been victorious at Marignan: Henry shed tears of rage at 
the news. Proud of his strength and skill, the King of 
England enters the tent of Francis I. at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. “He took him,” relates Marshal de 
Fleuranges, “by the collar saying, ‘My brother, I would 
fain try a fall with you, and gave him a trip or two. And 
the King of France, who is a very good wrestler, gave him 
a twist, flung him down, and gave him a marvellous sault.” 2 
The monk of Germany, against whom the learned king 
measured himself, has not remained dumbfounded ; termed 
a serpent, he retorts, being nowise behind his opponent in 
vituperation: the king is “a fool”; he is a Thomist, and 
the Thomists are hogs: “Crassi illi porci Thomistae.” 3 
A sovereign who has defended the sacraments and hears 


* To the king, December 1, 1530, ‘‘ Remains,” Parker Society, p. 299. 

? «« Histoire des choses mémorables,” Petitot Series, vol. xvi. p. 352. 

3 “Contra Henricum regem Anglize, Martinus Lutherus,” 1522 (“Opera 
Omnia,” Jena, 1556, vol ii., fol. 548). The treatise, it should be observed, is 
noticeable not merely by the insults, but by Luther’s usual vigour: ‘* Ego 
interrogo, qua potestate hoc facitis? ipsi dicunt: quia sic facimus et sic 
fecimus. Sit pro ratione voluntas, pro auctoritate ritus, pro jure consuetudo,” 


fol. 547. 
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several masses daily, might, it would seem, count upon the 
Pope. Henry has need of him for his divorce, and the 
Pope shows himself intractable. Each of his marriages is 
a fresh source of mortification ; his wives deceive him, he is 
deceived in their beauty, he deceives himself as to his own 
feelings. He becomes so infuriated that he laughs, weeps, 
sings, calls for a dagger to kill the queen (Catherine 
Howard), and people begin to think he has “gone out of 
his mind.” t 

Towards the end of his reign, after various alliances and 
wars, he finds himself with an empty treasury, confronted 
by adversaries that their long rivalry has not exhausted. 
For the sake of Anne Boleyn’s bright eyes which have, as 
he writes, “ pierced him with love’s dart,’2 he had alienated 
the Emperor; and as to the French, they periodically 
attack his coasts. In his perplexity, excommunicated 
though he be, he is driven to ordering “processions 
throughout the realm in such sort as in like cases hath 
heretofore laudably been accustomed.” 3 

From year to year the exasperation has increased and 
the temper has soured ; Henry has become more sensitive 
to what affects him and more callous to the sufferings of 
others. The young king smiled upon life, the old king 
smiles upon scaffolds. He refines on the agonies of his 
victims ; he loads them with honours on the eve of their 
execution, that they may suspect nothing and that greater 
may be their fall. Already sentenced, doomed as they 


t «©Correspondance de Castillon et de Marillac,” ed. Kaulek; Marillac, 
to the King of France, December 7, 1541. 

2 «© Nécessité me contraint de pourchasser cette réponce, ayant esté plus 
qu’ung année atteint du dard d’amour.... Sil vous plait de fair Voffice 
d’une vraye loyalle mestresse et amye et de vous donner corps et coeur a 
moy. . . . je vous promets que, non seulement le nom vous sera deu, mais 
aussi vous prendray pour ma mestresse en rebutant tres toutes autres” (“ Love 
Letters from King Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn,” Harleian Miscellany, vol. 


iii. p. 47): 7 
3 Year 1545. Cranmer, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writings,” Parker Society, p. 496. 
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are to die on the morrow, still he makes use of them, their 
last breath must be of service to him. Confessions wrung 
in those hours of anguish from the fallen minister and the 
trembling woman so wild with fear her words can scarce be 
heard, pave the way to new bridals and fresh reprisals.t 
The block is still standing, the last queen’s corpse barely 
cold, and Henry has taken another wife. The scent of blood 
that lingers about his bower is not unpleasant to him. His 
subjects must reverence and obey him, be it contrary to 
their conscience and creed, do as he says, believe what he 
believes, shift their faith when he shifts his, all under the 
penalty of death. The mask has dropped, and the visage 
is laid bare, a broad and sensual face, a brow narrower 
than the neck, a sullen eye, thin closed lips denoting 
stubbornness and cruelty: such Holbein’s faithful brush 
depicts him. 

This governing by terror of a spirited people who had 
been able to control the Plantagenets, and who, alone in 
Europe, had succeeded in creating a real Parliament, 
seems incredible. Where is this people, where is its Parlia- 
ment, where are its nobles, its “king-makers”? The king- 
makers have fallen on the fields of Towton and Barnet, 
great families have disappeared in large numbers during 
the civil wars, a new aristocracy has sprung up, a palace 
and ante-room nobility whose wealth and dignities depend 
on the royal favour. The king exalts or degrades by a 
smile or a frown; the stakes are enormous, consciences 
become blunted, and men hardly realise the baseness of 
the means resorted to in order to gain a smile or to cause 
a rival to be frowned upon. An angry glance, and the 
rival is lost ; he will be quartered and his estates bestowed 
on his lucky survivor. The greed is amazing; Lord 


* See, for example, the letter in which Cranmer gives Henry VIII. an 
account of his interview with Catherine Howard in her prison, Noy. 1541, 
‘Miscellaneous Writings,” p. 408 ; below, p. 178. 
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Rochford, brother of Anne Boleyn, does not await More’s 
execution to sue the king for his manor of South in Kent ; 
the Duke of Suffolk petitions that the former Chancellor’s 
Chelsea residence may be reserved for him; Lady More, 
thus stripped of everything, must needs sell her wardrobe 
to pay for her husband’s maintenance in the Tower. At 
the downfall of Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk and fifth wife of the king, it is observed that the 
duke, not only attends the “trial which bears on the dis- 
honour of his house, but also, most of the time, examining 
these prisoners, refrained not from laughter, as though he 
had cause for mirth. His son, the Earl of Surrey (the 
poet), likewise was present. ... Such is the custom of 
the country, sire,’ continues the French ambassador in his 
report to Francis I.; “it behoves those of the same blood 
to comfort themselves thus and resist nature, that all men 
may know they have no share in the crimes of their kins- 
folk, but are the more faithful to their lord the king.” 
When Surrey’s turn came, his own sister witnessed against 
him ; scarcely was he beheaded than his foes, the Seymours, 
divided among themselves even his linen and raiment. A 
Parliament robe of purple velvet, with a garter set upon 
the shoulder, a hat of crimson satin and crimson velvet 
with a white feather, two pairs of knit hose, etc., fell to the 
share of Somerset. 

The clergy is degenerate. It still counts a few high- 
minded leaders, of whom persecution will make saints, 
but their number is small. Opulent prelates, drowsy, 
indolent monks, corrupt and despised friars, secular priests 
who attach more and more importance to trifling acts of 
devotion, often absent from their parishes and leading 
worldly lives, have taken no heed of countless warnings. 
Instituted to help and direct the people, they weigh 
heavily on their flock, and extort vast sums, part of which 


® Correspondence of Marillac, December 7, 1541. 
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finds it way to that papal Rome, ever threatening the 
kingdom’s independence. Preaching is neglected, material 
practices, indulgences, ceremonies, pilgrimages, offerings 
will soon be the whole of religion; outward forms kill the 
spirit. Churches rarely hear the voice of their pastors, 
they resound to intricate chants fit for minstrels, in a 
language that no one understands. “For what avaylyth 
els thys rehersyng of thes legendys and loude syngyng 
therof now in a straunge tong as they be rehersyd? Hyt 
ys as you wold tel a tale to a deffe man. . .. Dow no 
more but thynke yf Saynt Augustyn, Jerome, or Ambrose 
herd our curyouse dyscantyng and canteryng in churchys, 
what they wold say? Surely they wold cry out apon 
them, and dryve them out of churchys to tavernys, comedys 
and commyn plays.” Thus writes Starkey, the friend of 
Cardinal Pole, and many agree with him.t The medizval 
evolution achieves its course, the roots of the English 
Church no longer strike deep into the soil, it is at the 
mercy of a storm. 

No more Parliament. In the midst of successive wars 
and usurpations, under the reign of Lancasters, Yorks, and 
Tudors, all usurpers, this ancient means of checking 
autocracy has been warped. Kings have turned it against 
the people, this safeguard of freedom has become a prop 
for tyranny. After Henry VII. who, from 1496 to 1509, 
had never once summoned the assembly, has come Henry 
VIII. who packs his Parliaments, buys members, and 
obliges Westminster to sanction his every whim. In 
this appears a trait of his temper as well as a result 
of his classical education. He likes regularity, legal order ; 
rather than dispense with them, he will put up with a 
semblance. A variety of women please him ; possess them 

* “A Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset,” by Thomas 


Starkey (1490 ?-1538), ed. J. M. Cowper, Early English Text Society, 1871, 
pp. 212, 137. 
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he will, but in wedlock ; thus he becomes the husband of 
Anne Boleyn during Catherine of Aragon’s lifetime, and 
the husband of Catherine Howard during the lifetime of 
Anne of Cleves ; but he will have espoused them all four in 
due form, at the altar. His wish must be law, it must be 
ratified by the Houses, always, whatever be the vicissitudes 
of his will. Things appear to him white one day, and 
black the next: Parliament approves both the white and 
the black. “Who wills not, understands not, thinks not 
like the king, can, according to the custom of England, 
be easily guilty of lese-majesty and accused for the same,” 
writes the French ambassador. 

Far from the scene of action, deprived of its natural 
spokesmen, weary of intestine strife, longing for peace, 
the great mass of the people does not know, does not 
understand, and is only dimly conscious at times of the 
great misdeeds committed. With no real Parliament to 
voice their grievances, in doubt as to the true source of 
their woes, uncertain whether they have most cause to 
blame the king, the nobles, or the clergy, the people 
revolt, from time to time, at a venture, following no 
settled plan; now in one county, now in another ; in 
the north in 1536, in the south in 1549; easily decoyed, 
apt to turn against their defenders, and _ strength- 
ening tyranny by their very attempts against it. How 
should they understand whence peace and liberty might 
come? Could it be from the king, whose festivities and 


Correspondence of Marillac, November 1, 1540. The ambassador does 
not exaggerate. ‘‘ All decrees and ordinances, which, according to God’s 
Word and Christ’s Gospel, by the King’s advice . . . shall be made . 
shall be in every point thereof believed,” 33 Henry VIII. ch. 26,-same year 
1540; same view in the statute 26 Henry VIII. ch. 1 (1534); same 
in the proclamations of Edward VI. : order to remain in suspense and not to 
discuss such or such tenet ‘‘ until such time as the King’s majesty, by the 
advice of his Council . . . shall define, declare, and set forth an open doctrine 
thereof.” Proclamation of December 27, 1547; Cranmer, ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings,” p. 506. 
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wars are the ruin of the kingdom, who has recourse to 
forced loans,t and circulates mendacious coins one part 
silver and three parts alloy? From the nobles, to whom 
is chiefly due the evil of enclosures,? the converting of 
arable lands to pastures, so that men no longer till, whole 
villages are depopulated, their unused churches turned 
into stables, while stringent statutes vainly strive to 
remove that sign of troubled times, the increase of vag- 
rancy? From Rome, that foreign power, so long intent 
on “shearing ” the flock of the faithful? From the Refor- 
mation, that religion promoted by an adulterous queen, 
a blood-stained minister, a married and perjured arch- 
bishop, whose life is one long lie? The people do not know, 
and remain amorphous at the feet of all-powerful royalty. 
But they remain, patientes, they too, guia eternz: \et the 
day come when some leaven shall leaven this mass, when 
an idea shall permeate it, when it shall have its watchword 
and its rallying cry, and the order will be reversed : royalty 
with nothing between it and the people, no aristocracy, 
no independent clergy, will in its turn fall prostrate under 
the people’s feet. 

Meanwhile great is the suffering ; liberties are abolished, 
minds are perturbed. Manners have as yet scarcely 


* Called voluntary: ‘‘benevolences”; they had been very frequent under 
Edward IV.and Henry VII., they subsisted to our days in Turkey: ‘* The 
Turkish papers publish a notification of the subscription for armaments, 
which is not declared compulsory on Mohammedans, but obligation is im- 
plied ” (Z¢mes, November 5, 1896). 

? On the troubles and miseries resulting from “enclosures,” see Starkey’s 
‘*Dialogue between Pole and Lupset,” E.E.T.S., 1871, p. 72; Starkey’s 
‘Life and Letters,” ed. Herrtage, same Society, 1878; and the state- 
ments, é.g-, in Statute 25 Henry VIII. ch. xiii.: ‘‘ By reason whereof a 
multitude .. . of the people of this realm . . . be so discouraged by misery 
and poverty that they fall daily to theft . . . and pitifully die for hunger and 
cold.” Same picture in popular ballads. Cf. supra, p. 86, and I. S, Leadam, 
“The Domesday of Inclosures, 1517-8,” London, 1897, 2 vols. 8vo; 
the earliest law quoted on the subject is the statute 4 Henry VII. ch. 19, 
‘*agaynst pullyng doun of Tounes”’ (1489), p. 6. 
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softened ; the surface appears more polished than before, 
but there is little real change. Rude is this lace-covered 
king, rude his Virgil-reading ministers, rude his people. 
None of them knows how to use moderate measures ; they 
resort at once to extremes. The king understands only 
capital punishment; the people armed rebellion. Cour- 
tiers, who have been educated at Oxford and who rime 
sonnets after Petrarch, draw their swords for a trifle and 
slay each other, “often and many times” spattering the 
floor with blood in the very palaces where “his Majesty is 
then demurrant and abiding in his most royal person.”? 
To restrain his associates the king is obliged to issue a 
decree as cruel as their tempers are fierce. Manners show 
a close mixture of coarseness and refinement. The king 
suffers ambassadors to talk to him in a way that would 
make bargemen blush; he foresees, in a special statute, the 
incontinence of his future wives ; whosoever shall hence- 
forth “ perfectly know, or by vehement presumption per- 
ceive,” that the queen is guilty of “lightness of body,” 
must warn the king or his Council?; whosoever shall be 
aware of the wantonness of a woman the king desires to 
wed, and keeps silence, shall be punished with death. 3 
By another law, no less revolting, the king provides for 
the case of any one “deflowering” any of his daughters 
“lawfully born or otherwise commonly reputed for his 
children ;” the princesses and their accomplices shall be put 
to death.4 

If such is the brutality in palaces, that of camps may 
be imagined. Wholesale slaughter excites joy, no matter 


t Statute 33 Henry VIII., ch. 2, year 1541. When that unfortunate lady, 
Anne Askew, aged 25, and the mother of two children, was racked in the 
Tower, previous to her execution for heresy, the Lord Chancellor, Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton (grandfather of Shakespeare’s patron), 
was present, and turned the screws with his own hands, 1546. 

2 33 Henry VIII., ch. 2, year 1541. 3 Lbid., ch. 21. 

4 28 Henry VIII., ch. 18, year 1539. 
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if its victims be women and children; the important thing 
is that the enemy’s blood should flow in rivers. During 
the war with Scotland the besiegers of Dunbar feign 
departure, but secretly wait for the moment, towards 
dawn, when the harassed inhabitants retire to rest, then 
rush and set fire to the town; the result is noted by one 
of them as exhilarating, and one to thank God for: “The 
men, women, and children were suffocated and burnt.” * 

In spite of new lights and surface changes, beliefs are 
of no higher standard than morals. Men have faith in 
sorcerers, ghosts, and diabolical intervention; generals and 
heads of armies are no less credulous than peasants ; Thomas, 
Earl of Surrey (later Duke of Norfolk), tells Wolsey of a 
panic among his troops caused by the devil, who visited 
the camp in person no less than six times in one night. 
“Lord Dacre and all his company doo saye they sawe 
that nyght vj tymys of sprits and ferefull sights. And 
unyversally all their company saye playnely the Devill was 
that nyght amongs theym vj tymes.” 2 

One class thrives, that of merchants and artisans; they 
continue to increase in wealth; they do not suffer from 
the same ills as the country labourer; they realise vast 
benefits on the sale of wool. Recent explorations have 
given a great impetus to trade with far-off countries ; after 
enjoying the discoveries of others, the English now begin 
to discover for themselves ; they have in their pay John 
Cabot, who first sighted North America (1497), and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, Governor of the Merchant Adventurers’ Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1551. They increase their traffic in the 


t «The late expedition in Scotland,” told by a member of the same, 1544, 
Arber’s * Garner,” vol. i. The enumeration of battles and isolated massacres 
(‘‘in this abbey were slain one monk and three other Scots”) is concluded by 
thanks to God: ‘* God would be known to favour our master’s cause . . . In 
these victories, who is to be most highest lauded but God ?” ; 

2 Expedition of 1523, the one sung by Skelton (above, p. 128); Ellis’s 
“ Original Letters,” Ist series, vol. i. 
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Mediterranean, and establish trade relations with dim and 
distant Russia; they still seek in that direction the road 
to India, that so many other nations were likewise to mark 
out and clear. Foreigners are struck with this activity ; 
a Greek who visited London in 1545 notes in his diary : 
“Almost all, indeed, except the nobles ... pursue mer- 
cantile concerns . . . and ships arrive from every country, 
freighted with all kinds of merchandise,” ! 

The ports are in full activity ; London grows rich. The 
fact that London is not a hot-bed of disaffection, but a 
centre of loyalty, is of great importance to the king; the 
example set by the capital, its spirit, the books it prints or 
inspires, greatly help to restrain the shires and counter- 
balance local discontents ; London produces Hall’s “ Chron- 
icle,” in which is seen that all the king does is well done; 
London shelters Starkey, and there he writes his dialogue 
showing that the king “may ryght well and justely be 
subjecte to no law.”2 Compare this view with that of the 
Commonsat the close of the fourteenth century : a wonder- 
ful retrogression.3 London prints and diffuses the ardent 
appeals .to concord of the learned Hellenist Sir John 
Cheke, who clamours for union at any price, whatever 
may be said, and whatever the king may have done. His 
is an authorised voice, that of a scholar, a man of renown ; 
his work does not remain in manuscript for the edification 
of a few, like Starkey’s, it is printed and circulates cum 
privilegio. . It issues from the press of Thomas Berthelet, 
royal printer ; it is remarkable in every respect, and con- 
tains one of the most eloquent pages English prose can 
boast of at that time: 

“ Put the case as you woll, ymagine you have the better 
hande, have be it, better it is to be kylled thanne to con- 


_ Travels of Nicander Nucius, of Corcyra,” ed. Cramer, Camden Society, 


1841, pp. 9, 12. ; 
2 Dialogue,” E.E.T.S., p. 168. 3 Above, Vol. i. p. 253. 
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quere, fightyng ageynst your prince, Yet ymagin every 
thinge go on your side as you desire. Can it chance so 
well but many of you must wayle? He that is overcome 
shall wepe ye saye. Trowe you that they shall laugh that 
wynne? Thynke you myrthe can be within theym that 
evermore shall thynke God hateth them? the world 
abhorreth them.? Lette us agree, lette us agree, let us 
see what good concorde amonges men doth, Concord 
brought them together, that wandered without places ever 
in fere one of thother. Concord made lawes, concord 
builded cities, ., . concord brought in all honest craftes; 

. . All that feare God, all that love his favour wyl say as 
I do: we woll peace, we woll no dissention, we have oft 
sene the good that cometh of rufflynge, the good that 
cometh of chaungynge. We have ben some tymes tourned 
from Brytones into Saxons, from Saxones into Danes, 
The Normans have ben our Governours, We have ever 
chaunged for the worse. We woll kepe our strength for 
another season. We shall have a better tyme, a worse 
quarell we can not have, to spende our bloode in, We 
woll our ennemies laughe not at our distruction.... We 
woll be frendes, God save Englande as it is, if all Englyshe 
men say so to, I am sure God wyl saye Amen.” ! 

From London also, from her wharves and counting- 
houses, comes forth the minister who most helped to 
establish the despotic power of the king, that “mer- 
chant adventurer,” if ever there was one, Thomas 
Cromwell, 

* «A Remedy for Sedition wherin are conteyned many thynges concern- 
ynge the true and loyall obeysance that Commens owe unto their prince and 
soveraygne lorde the Kynge,”’ London, 1536, 4to. By the same, ‘*The 
hurt of Sedicion,” London, 1549, 8vo. Cf. the eloquent appeal to the 
French nation by the famous humanist Louis Le Roy (Ludovicus Regius) : 
‘*Exhortation aux Fran¢ois pour vivre en concorde,” Paris, 1570, 8vo. We 
have now this blessed peace: ‘‘ Mettez peine de l’entretenir longuement; 


oublians enti¢rement les maux passez ; modérez vos courages, reprimez vos 
choléres, destournez le feu de vos maisons . . .” (f. 69). 
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Throughout Europe, at the close of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century, was felt the need of 
an ecclesiastical reform ; this need was at once political 
and religious, 

With ever-increasing ardour, nations and sovereigns 
longed to be masters at home, and to escape from the 
yoke of that Apostolic See, from which, said the popes, 
“emanate all titles and dignities.” The sense of nationality 
had developed; medieval wars had contributed to its 
growth; the faith in modern languages, so highly prized 
at the Renaissance, had strengthened the effect of the 
wars. Roman pretensions appeared the more vexatious, 
that Rome had ceased to be a rallying centre against a 
common foe. Confronted with the Saracen in times past, 
all nations marched united under a common banner: 
French, English, Germans, all wore the same cross.. Long 
after these expeditions were at an end, their effect still | 
lasted; their recurrence was held to be possible ; during 
the fourteenth century the kings of France and England 
accused each other, in the face of Rome and Christendom, 
of lukewarmness for the “sancto passagio transmarino.” 
But the Turk is now held by many Christians as a 
necessary evil, even as an evil from which good may 
come, Enthusiasts have disappeared ; politics prevail, 
instead of fighting the Turk, they seek his alliance; 
‘the most Christian king does so, even the Pope enters into 
negotiations with him. The rule of Rome who disposes 
of benefices, levies taxes, tries cases in appeal, imposes 
laws on peoples who grow more and more conscious of their 
nationality, seems now intolerable: a reform, or lacking a 
reform, a revolt is imminent. 

From the religious point of view the situation is the 
same. Once the Wyclif heresy stifled in England, John 
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Hus burnt in 1415, the Great Schism at an end in 1447, the 
Church freed from apprehension, threatened by no dan- 
gerous foe, no longer keeps watch over herself. She forgets 
her principle; her prayers become lip-labour ; her popes 
—libertines, warriors, or artists, Alexander VL, Julius I1., 
Leo X.—live surrounded by their children, nephews, 
soldiers, and painters; they annex provinces, and enter 
conquered cities through the breach; like princes of the 
Renaissance they delight in every kind of beauty, and in 
order to pay their architects, openly sell to the common 
folk, in every part of Europe, the merits of saints in 
Paradise. The merchants, or “insinuators ” of indulgences, 
loudly proclaim their arrival, and retail on market-places, 
at immense profit, their impalpable wares. 

While the pagan revival of the Renaissance is progress- 
ing, and examples of evil living are given from above, 
religion, that ethereal comforter, descended from heaven 
into men’s hearts, compounded of self-forgetfulness and 
charity, dwindles into material practices. It will shortly 
become, and for many is already, a mere rite: to eat fish 
on certain days, to attend, at stated times, services cele- 
brated in Latin, to pay the priest and St. Peter their 
dues, to receive the Sacraments yearly, and over and 
above this to lay up a store of indulgences, these are the 
chief things for many who consider themselves good 
Christians. The importance of such observances is shown 
by the severity of the punishments inflicted on those who 
neglect them, at least if the fault be known and scandal 
ensues, 

A reaction was inevitable, it began everywhere at once: 
inside the Church and in favour of her ; outsidethe Church 
and against her. As early as the close of the fifteenth 
century it had taken a violent turn in Italy itself, in the 
city of artists, the Florence of the Medici, where Savona- 
rola preached renunciation, a return to Christ, the abolition 
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of secular arts, and organised a supervision of private 
morals, resembling Calvin's future régzme at Geneva. In 
France, Lefévre d’Etaples, “Faber Stapulensis,” tutor to 
the third son of Francis I., protests, before Luther does,? 
against the abuse of material observances, the celibacy 
of the clergy, and prayers in Latin; he undertakes a 
complete translation of the Bible into French.3 

The evil was manifest,-and struck all eyes; Erasmus, in 
an eloquent page, advises the young prince for whom he 
wrote his “Institution,” the future Emperor, Charles V., 
to seek the true spirit of Christianity : “ Think not to find 
Christ in rites, and by them I mean the precepts, however, 
strictly obeyed, and the constitutions of the Church, 
Anointings, ablutions, attendance at services, do not make 
a Christian ; a Christian is one whose heart is with Christ, 
and whose deeds have their source in Christ ..,. to 
deserve well of Christ, think not it is sufficient to send a 
fleet against the Turks, or to build a church or some 
monastery.” These are mere observances; they are 
nothing ; no single redeeming deed, but the tenour of thy 
whole life will secure salvation for thee; king, follow thy 
kingly trade; show thyself a beneficent ruler over thy 
people; by this means, mayst thou truly “ conciliate God.’4 


* On this, the most important of such attempts, and.on various others 
which preceded it; see Bonet-Maury, ‘‘Les précurseurs de la_Reforme ». . 
dans les pays Latins,” Paris, 1904, 8vo; on Savonarola, pp. 207 ff. ; on the 
views of Pierre d’Ailly and Gerson, pp. 158, 173. Cf, B. J. Kidd, ‘‘ Documents 
illustrative of continental Reformation,” Oxford, 1911. 

2 Not to go further back. But many abuses had been nee out much 
earlier, such as the abuse of images. For a statue of Christ or of the Virgin, 
let that pass; but we should give up all these grinning monkeys, ‘‘ babouins,” 
and so many “ marioles” (small figures) filling our niches, and before which 
kneel bigoted people. ‘ Balade que on ne doit mettre és esglises nulz ymaiges 
entailliez.”” Eustache Des Champs, ‘ Cuvres Completes,” viii. 201., 

3 Histranslation of the Gospels appeared in 1523, his Old Testament in 
1528; the whole Bible in 1530: “ La saincte Bible en frangoys, translatée 
selon la pure et entiére traduction de sainct Hierome,” Antwerp, fol. 

4 ‘© Institutio principis Christiani,” 1516 ;- ‘‘ Opera Omnia,” Leyden, 1703, 
fol., vol. iv., col. 567. : Be 
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In England, More is fully conscious of the innumerable 
abuses that have crept into the Church; he jests at them 
in the golden days of the reign, he jeers at the friars and 
their superstitions; he is in favour of an English Bible; 
he calls for a reform to be accomplished by the Church 
herself. A group of earnest and scholarly young men 
had formed in the English universities, and looked forward 
tothe purifying of morals and religious practices. People 
eminent by their erudition and sanctity set the example; 
the learned Fisher preached the Word of God in English 
with a zeal never surpassed by the Reformers ; his sermons 
were the first printed in the vulgar tongue; they preceded 
those of Luther. 

But more was required. The Church that had burned 
Savonarola in 1498, felt too secure to perceive the real 
drift of these aspirations and of these scoffings. The 
daring views of Lefevre d’Etaples had been expressed in a 
vague poetical language,' ill calculated to move the masses; 
the jests of More and Erasmus were those of everybody; 
for the Church, fearing nothing, let witty people, in those 
days, laugh at their ease. Prelates were men of wit, 
and laughed as much as any one. For the true state of 
things to become apparent, there must be an explosion 
and open war. 

Those matters in which the Church failed most visibly 
served as a starting-point; dogmas were at first foreign to 
the strife; the abuse of rites and material observances 
caused the explosion. On All Saints Day, 1517, the 
Augustinian monk, Martin Luther first challenged the 
papacy, by nailing to the door of the castle chapel at 
Wittenberg, his ninety-five propositions against indul- 
gences. This innovator in no wise resembled the others. 


* See especially his epistle to Bishop Brigonnet, prefixed to his S. Pauli 
Epistole XIV., cum commentariis” ; colophon: ‘ Parisiis, A° Christi. regis 
eeterni, 1512,” fol. = 
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Sprung from the people, of a passionate and impetuous 
nature, incapable of checking and controlling himself, 
insensible to logic, he is full of disparates; he obeys the 
impulse of the moment, heedless of consequences. A 
communicative ardour characterises his every action, 
inflames his speech, carries him over obstacles, hurries him 
along in spite of inconsistencies, his own and those of 
others, and accounts for his influence. He is actuated in 
his deeds and words by the most divers motives, he con- 
tradicts himself, destroys his own work, begins it again, all 
with the same vehemence and without constructing a 
more logical system. He attacks princes in the interest of 
the people, and the people in the interest of princes, with 
equal vigour ; he diffuses with impartial zeal doctrines of 
independence and doctrines of moral servitude. From his 
youth up, in the cloister, he has known the ecstasies and 
agonies of the fourteenth century mystics: some of his 
sayings bring to mind certain verses of Langland. 
Scarcely has he recovered from a fit of despair than his 
spirits rebound, he waxes merry and irrepressible, no 
longer recalling Langland but Rabelais ; lewd stories issue 
from the lips of the mystic, just now swooning at the foot 
of the Cross; he revels in nauseous tales, and would, at 
such times, put Chaucer’s friar to shame; his vocabulary 
is that of Tyll Eulenspiegel. Out of respect for the master, 
pupils and friends collected his sayings, and thus we know 
them. 

Owing to one of those inconsistencies which his mind is 
full of, this foe to superstition believes in spirits and hob- 
goblins. He tells of the misdeeds of incubi who seek 
out maidens in their baths, and make them mothers. 
“Eight years ago in Dessau, I saw and handled a child 
of twelve who had been exchanged by spirits, while at 
nurse... . 1 told the Prince of Anhalt that, were I ruler 
of the land, I would run the risk of homicide and fling the 
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child into the Moldau. J exhorted the inhabitants of the 
place to pray God fervently so that He would rid them of 
the devil ; this was done, and the second year following the 
child died.” We can imagine how tenderly the poor creature 
was cared for during that period. Such children are, at any 
rate, easy to distinguish, “as they exhaust their nurse:” a 
token that must have had evil results for more than one 
hungry nursling. It is not good to resist one’s natural 
bent ; Luther follows his and marries a nun. “Celibacy,” 
he declares, “is a pestilent superstition”; in draining a 
pond outside the walls of a nunnery in Rome, “the skulls 
of six thousand children were found ; they had been thrown 
in there and drowned.” That, says he, is what celibacy 
leads to He even approves of polygamy. 

In 1520, Luther published at Wittenberg his first 
regular treatise, the famous “ De captivitate Babylonica 
Ecclesiz.”2 It is the. book, attacking the sacraments, 
to which Henry VIII. replied. After that his writ- 
ings multiply ; he gives Germans the German Bible in 
15343; willing or not, he finds himself, thanks to his 
communicative warmth, the leader of all those who aspired 
toa Reform. He seeks it first in the Church, but soon 
outside of her; conciliation, several times attempted, 
becomes impossible, and the condemnation pronounced by 


x “ Tischreden,”’ first ed., Eisleben, 1566, fol. 

2 «De captivitate Babylonica LEcclesie preludium Martini Lutheri,” 
Wittenberg [1520] 4to. Luther examines, for each sacrament, what may be of 
divine or, according to him, of papal, that is, human origin. Ie denies to 
popes or bishops any power to impose laws on Christians : “ Neque Papa, 
neque episcopus, neque ullus hominum habet jus unius syllabe constituendse 
super christianum hominem, nisi id fiat ejusdem consensu ; quicquid aliter fit, 
tyrannico spiritu fit.” This was condemning Calvin in dy ance, and protest= 
ing against the establishment of reformed Churches. At the end of the 
volume a woodcut representing two dogs tearing each other to pieces and the 
ironical motto, unexpected at such a place: ‘* Lata Libertas.” 

3 His New Testament had been issued apart in 1522, thus preceding by 
one year Lefevre d’ Etaples’ s French translation, while the rest of the. work was 
published several years after Lefévre’s French text. 
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Leo X. in 1520 is maintained. The followers of the rebel 
increase in numbers, his books are disseminated throughout 
Europe ; they are found in Paris and London, studied at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The former Augustinian of 
Erfurt, who had started with a grudge against rites and in- 
dulgences, happened to have founded a new religion and 
a new Church. He was far from foreseeing it, and the 
doubts that had disturbed the peace of his monastic cell 
haunted him to the end; torn by anguish, he asked him- 
self at times whether he had done right or wrong. 

Well might one ask it, at the sight of Europe divided, 
of civil wars and religious persecutions, of blocks and 
scaffolds erected by Catholics and Protestants alike, and 
of the perturbation of morals arising from the overturning 
-of ancient beliefs. For a quarrel on the scope of a book 
every word of which is a word of peace, men slaughtered 
each other from north to south; blood flowed like water, 
while, taking advantage of the confusion, sceptics enriched 
themselves with plunder and maniacs founded strange 
sects, notable chiefly for the free morals of their followers 
or the audacity of their socialistic claims. 

Scattered through numerous pamphlets the new doctrine 
offered, on many points, the closest resemblance to Wyclif’s, 
and no wonder. Stifled in England, the sect of the rector 
of Lutterworth had survived on the Continent; the con- 
demnation of Hus had failed to extinguish it entirely, and 
Luther himself has acknowledged all he owed to the 
Hussite, John of Wesel. Wyclif had already denied tran- 
substantiation, rejected auricular confession and papal 
supremacy, demanded the Bible in the vulgar tongue, 
and allotted to the doctrine of grace an immense place in 
_religion.t Luther does the same, but with differences, par- 
ticularly regarding this last point. Carried away by his 
natural ardour, in detestation of material observances and 

t Above, i. 425 ff. Ci. Gairdner, ‘‘ Lollardry and the Reform. in Engl.” 
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“works,” he circulated an extreme doctrine of grace, the 
doctrine of predestination. Works, to which the Roman 
Church attaches so much importance, are of no avail. We 
are nothing before God: God is all, His grace is every- 
thing : by that alone we are saved. God gives or refuses 
it freely ; we come into the world already lost or saved ; 
Adam alone enjoyed the right of free will before the Fall ; 
his descendants are deprived of it. They move, in spite of 
every effort, to eternal joys or eternal flames, according to 
divine, pre-established will. 

This doctrine, so unpractical, so illogical, so difficult to 
apply and to comprehend, as amazing and replete with 
mysteries as any of those taught by the Roman Church, 
was accepted by the generality of reformers. The frigid 
Calvin taught it as well as the enthusiastic Luther ; 
Geneva adopted it, as did Wittenberg, out of hatred to 
Rome and in opposition to the system of works, which 
had given rise to so many abuses. And thus, the movement 
started in the name of human independence and of free 
inquiry, as a protestation against ready-made doctrines 
authoritatively enjoined by the clergy, logically resulted in 
a servitude worse than the first. Saved or lost before- 
hand, man is born inert, no merit is possible to him; his 
will is a lure: “ Nullum potest esse liberum arbitrium.” ! 

Is not this giving the rein to passions? Where lies the 
security of the State and what becomes of civil order? An 
answer must be forthcoming, for princes are growing 
anxious. With infinite difficulty, involving themselves in 
unavoidable contradictions and obscurities, Luther, Calvin, 
and their followers in France, Germany, and England, driven 
to invoke mystery as a last argument, endeavour to point 
out the error of those who, taking their stand on predestina- 
tion, “ would wish men to live together higgledy-piggledy 


* Conclusion of Luther’s ‘* De servo Arbitrio,” 1st ed. Wittenberg, 1525, in 
answer to Erasmus’s ‘* De Libero Arbitrio.” 
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like rats in straw.”! We are obliged, they aver, to perform 
good works, though they be of no avail. God expects 
them of us, though they are valueless in His eyes. We 
are free to examine the Scriptures, but provided we do not 
wander from the true interpretation. The Pope’s is wrong, 
but Calvin’s right, and if one swerves from truth the stake 
is not too severe a punishment. It is an error to believe, 
says Calvin again, that “all Christians are forbidden to 
kill,’? and he acts conformably to his doctrine. 


He 


Adventurous spirits will always be a minority. The 
masses are rarely consumed by a longing for the dangerous 
Unknown. They allow pioneers to set out first: theirs 
the task to find eloquence or power sufficient to create a 
belief in distant Eldorados. If successful they will be 
followed by the docile crowd who will not question the 
reasonings by which the theory of their travels has been 
reached. St. Pauls and Christopher Columbuses are rare. 
The multitudes look forward to a certified bliss, and to 
a life eternal guaranteed by the State, preferring to the 
anguish of personal research, ready-made religions, and 
ready discovered Americas. 

But let them once believe, and on they rush; ways are 
worn smooth by the tread of their numberless feet ; doors 
are widened by the pressure of their broad’ shoulders, 
Systems are simplified, become human and practical. 
Whatever the original idea of the founder, the subtle part 

® “Ceux qui voudroyent que les hommes vesquissent pesle mesle comme 
rats en paille” (‘Institution de la Religion Chrestienne,” bk. iv. chap. xx., 
sec. 5; Ist. ed. in French, Geneva, 1541; most complete one, Geneva, 1564; 
earliest text in Latin, Basle, 1536). Cf. 2déd., bk. ii., chap. ii., ‘* Que l'homme 
est maintenant despouillé de Franc-arbitre” ; bk. iii. chap. xiv., on the use- 
lessness of works; bk. iii. chap. xxi., ‘‘ De l’élection éternelle par laquelle 


Dieu en a predestiné les uns au salut et les autres 4 condamnation.” 
2 Bk. iv. chap. xx. sec. 10. 
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of-his theory evaporates, and becomes solely a matter of 
study for professional theologians, 

Luther succeeded in making himself heard ; the visible 
abuses of the Roman Church facilitated his task. He 
accomplished it thanks to his impetuosity, his authoritative 
tone, his eloquence, and that combative turn of mind, 
always of great effect on the multitude. Without troub- 
ling themselves about the obscure reasonings and doubt- 
ful logic by which the leader and his followers strove to 
justify inexplicable doctrines, the majority of malcontents 
marched in their wake, and accepted their system as a 
whole, the force of laws and common sense counter- 
balancing, in the end, the danger of such theories as pre- 
destination, and keeping men from living “like rats in straw.” 

In England, more perhaps than anywhere’ else, the 
number of the discontented aspiring to a reform was 
considerable. Anger against papal abuses was the greater 
that the papacy was further off. To English eyes the 
popes constituted a foreign power far more decidedly than 
they did to French ones. Abuses and encroachments were 
the same in both countries, but less uneasiness was felt in 
France concerning the Roman yoke. Rome was nearer; 
it was less difficult to cope with her; the kings of France 
had armies in Italy; they had made popes, and could 
make them again; they had held them in their hands 
at Avignon; they knew how to curb them. On the 
English, in spite of the lapse of centuries, and in spite 
of their statutes and protests, still weighed King John’s 
Act. of Submission ;* they had been unable to obtain 
any concordat. France, at least, had secured the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Charles VIII. in 1438, and lately, 
Francis I., covered with glory after Marignan, had met 
Leo X. at Bologna, and laid the foundations of the 
celebrated concordat of 1516, very favourable to Gallican 

1 May 15, 1213; above, vol. Je-P, 157. 
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liberties* This Act, giving the King of France the right 
of nomination to greater benefices, removed a strong 
temptation. If the king could not seize the Church’s 
property, he could at least dispose of it to the advantage 
of whom he pleased. These were the palmy days of 
commendam : a professed ecclesiastic said the prayers in 
the abbey; the title of abbot or prior went to a noble- 
man, who held the establishment “in commendam,” was 
supposed to look after its interests, and, at all events, 
drew its revenues. Sometimes his name was Pierre de 
Bourdeille, sometimes Pierre de Ronsard. 

Great were the complaints in England, and from year to 
year, especially after Luther had set the example of revolt, 
they became more openly expressed. The first part of the 
reign was not over, Wolsey was yet minister, when Simon 
Fish wrote his famous “ Supplicacyon for the Beggers,” 
wherein -he sketched in a few pages the plan Henry VIII. 
was soon to follow. The kingdom is full of “ ydell beggers 
and vacabundes,” who deem themselves subordinate to the 
Pope, not to the king; they gather much wealth, thanks 
to masses, wills, burials, pilgrimages, tithes, and pardons, 
enriching Rome and impoverishing the realm. They 
should be made to disgorge; let the king take away 
their lands, which, in fact, were bestowed on them by 
former English sovereigns ; instead of the Pope’s authority 
let him establish his own. What nation could subsist with 
such rodents? “ Nobill king Arthur” could never have 
withstood the Emperor Lucius had his kingdom been a. 
prey to such people; the Greeks had never taken Troy 
“if they had had at home suche an idell sort of cor- 
morauntes to finde.”2. That we are at the time of both 


t Hanotaux, ‘‘ Recueil des Instructions—Rome,” vol. i. p. lvii. 

2 London, 1529, reprinted by Arber, Westminster, 1895. Fish recommends 
thé use of stronger means than laws; if the king resorts to laws, success is 
doubtful ; ‘Iam yn doubt whether ye be able.” Henry read the pamphlet 
with admiration, and desired to know its author. Cf. More’s answer: “ The 
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the Renaissance and the Reformation these allusions 
plainly show. 

Besides these aspirations of a political nature, others 
become apparent in England that have likewise little to 
do with dogma, Those latinised Britons, those normanised 
Anglo-Saxons who composed the population of the island, 
had acquired by degrees the spirit we term to-day the 
English spirit, a spirit not very logical, but extremely 
practical, patient, stubborn, able to await the right moment, 
and, when found, to rush on with a promptitude, energy, 
and oblivion of former scruples, always amazing to the 
superficial observer struck only by the slowness and hesi- 
tancies of the outset. More than ever did the English 
long to understand their belief; Wyclif’s Bible, suppressed 
with difficulty, had enjoyed among them an immense 
popularity; reformers able to announce the coming of 
another English Bible would be certain to sow in “ ready 
prepared ground.” 

Many forces, however, still worked in a contrary direc- 
tion: the dread of the unknown, which usually holds the 
masses back, the worthlessness of the foremost leaders, 
the tender recollections of the past, the persecutions and 
spoliations which had lately given the halo of martyrdom 
to the representatives of the old order. These different in- 
fluences, opposed to each other, weighed for a long time so 
equally in the balance, it seemed as though a breath would 
suffice to turn the scale for ever. One is reminded of those 
huge blocks of hardest granite standing on the Brittany 
moors. They appear immovable, but are not imbedded 
-in the earth; they are “rocking-stones” ; let some shock’ 
throw them to the ground, no giant’s arm could set them 
up again, 


Supplicacion of Soules, made anno 1529”; ** Workes,” 1557, p. 2283 he 
tries to enlighten people on the danger for social order resulting from.the 
doctrine, ‘‘yt only faith suffiseth you for salvation,” 
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As regards dogma, the king was Catholic at heart, far 
more deeply than was at any time Francis I. Never, if his 
personal interest had not been at stake, would he have left 
the ancient Church. Nothing more insignificant than the 
purely religious changes accepted by him. Influenced at 
one time by Cromwell and Cranmer, he soon reasserted 
himself. In opposition to the reformers and to his own 
ministers, -he makes Parliament, after his break with 
Rome, sanction the famous “ Acte abolishing diversity of 
opynions,” establishing the “ Six Articles,” and which is 
his personal work; for he “ most graciously vouchsafed in 
his owne princely person to discend and come into his 
saide highe Courte of Parliament and Counsaile, and there 
like a Prince of most highe prudence and no less lernynge 
opened and declared many thinges of highe lerning and 
great knowledge touchinge the -daid, articles,” Which 
articles are nothing. - -bylt- she tpiine fps <dignas ¢ of the 
Roman faith, and ithe. ‘principal rules Of antiéut: etcle- 
siastical discipkiaé”: mass, transubstantiation, atifigulas: | 
confession}-, celibacy of the clergy, communion in one . “ 
kind.;"Ehe penalties inflictek sby - “the, : king are worse ae 
than those of the Spanish {hdttisition; which at least a 
allowed abjuration. Here any man who, “after the 
twelveth daye of Julie next commynge,” feels any doubt. 
on the subject of transubstantiation, shall suffer the 
“paynes of death by waye of burninge, without any 
abjuracion, clergie, or sanctuarie to be therfore per- 

mitted ” (1539). 

- In reality the sole changes that appealed to Henry were 
those likely to increase his power or fill his treasury, 
Royal supremacy and the confiscation. of abbey lands 
were changes after his own heart. He had no objection 
to that “idolatry” denounced by reformers, provided he 
were himself the idol. Reformers had no choice but to 
bow to his will or risk their heads. When his wishes or 
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personal interest were at stake all else disappeared for 
Henry, as was clearly seen after the shepherd of the York 
House assembly had been wounded “by love’s dart.” 
Impossible though it seemed, Catherine of Aragon had 
to disappear that her maid of honour, “ mine own darling,” 
as the king wrote, might become Queen of England, It 
meant endless strife with the house of Spain: no matter ; 
excommunication was sure to ensue: no matter; revolts 
were probable, with possibly a contested succession to the 
throne: no matter. Henry pushes forward ; he allies him- 
self with France against the Empire, dismisses Wolsey 
who lacked zeal for the divorce, breaks with the Pope, 
discards Thomas More, and at last weds Anne Boleyn, 
whom he was weary of three months later. 

Grave results had been secured. The bond with Rome 
was severed ; royal supremacy, demanded long before by 
Wyclif, was- prattically:: established, and about to “be 
solemrily. proclaimed. t Henry had measured his strength 
_ ‘and .the weakness of others ; rid of Wolsey and More, he 
> had i in his hands two ama instruments:for-the policy 

of his will and: pleasure, Thomas Cranmer and .Tkomas 
Cromwell,. flexible both of” them; one as a reed, the other 
as a steel blade. ; 

Cranmer is his archbishop of all work.2 The prelate’s 
conscience is voiceless ; he procures the king any religious 
commodities he may want. Seasonable words in favour 
of the divorce had early drawn upon him the master’s 
notice ; he had suggested a way of turning the difficulty 
and dispensing with the Pope: an appeal to the doctors 
of continental universities. Even more fertile in resources 
than Wolsey, whatever the entanglement he found a means 
of escape. At heart with the Protestants, he nevertheless 


ae 2Omlien. nV Llemchseisal S24ue Gis Bemontyan Le premier Divorce de 
Henri VIII.,” 1917. 

* 1489-1556. ‘* Works,” Parker Society, ed. Cox, 1844, ff. ; Reaiings 
ed. H. Jenkyns, 1833, 4 vols. 8vo, ere 
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accepts the highest Catholic dignities ; during an embassy 
to Germany he marries a niece of Osiander, the reformer, 
but all the same allows the archbishopric of Canterbury 
to be conferred on him; he conceals his marriage and his 
wife, receives the pallium, takes the usual oaths, but 
secretly declares that he reserves his liberty (March, 1533). 
At the time of his trial the judges have a right to say: 
“ Hearken, good people, what this man saith. He made a 
protestation one day to keep never a whit of that he would 
swear the next day. Was this the part of a Christian 
man?”! Archbishop and Primate of England, he lays 
legal snares for the unfortunate Catherine of Aragon, 
thanks to which he can pronounce by default a sentence 
showing the queen to be a concubine and her daughter a 
bastard.2,_ He then opens an inquiry on the secret union 
of the king and Anne Boleyn, and discovers that the 
marriage is valid, a conclusion the more remarkable that 
the event had taken place three months and a half before 
Catherine’s trial was even begun, Anne being then already 
with child. At Anne’s coronation the archbishop is 
overwhelmed with satisfaction ; the music of the trumpéts, 
etc., “was so comely done as never was like in any 
time nigh to our remembrance”; even the guns roared 


t * Miscellaneous Writings,” Parker Society, 1846, p. 216. 

2 See his letter to Henry, May 17, 1533, and his letter to Cromwell 

recommending him to keep silent as to the procedure followed: ‘‘ For if the 
noble Lady Catherine should . . . by her friends or counsel hearing of this 
bruit, be moved, stirred, counselled or persuaded to appear afore me in the 
time, or afore the time of sentence, I should be thereby greatly stayed and let 
in the process.” Speak therefore ‘‘as little of this matter as ye may, and . 
move the King’s highness in the like wise so to do.” May 17, 1533, ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,” p. 242. 
_ 3 According to Cranmer (‘‘ Remains,” p. 246), the ceremony was performed 
‘‘much about St. Paul’s day” (January 25), 1533: Elizabeth was born seven 
and a half months later, September 7th, same year. Where, by whom, and on 
what exact day the marriage had been celebrated is unknown up to now. As 
for Catherine’s trial, it was opened by Cranmer at Dunstable on May — 
sentence being rendered on the 23rd, same year 1533. 
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so. loud “as hath not been heard like a great while 
before.” ! 

Three years after, Anne is in prison, and on Cranmer 
devolves the task of ascertaining that the marriage is void. 
He ascertains it. In her turn the little Princess Elizabeth, 
whose godfather Cranmer was, is nothing but a bastard, 
and not only will no one be condemned to death, as 
before, for holding this opinion, but those who do not hold 
it shall be beheaded.2 Cranmer, thereupon, grants the 
king, on the very day of Anne’s execution, a special 
licence to marry, not a third wife, but a first (Jane 
Seymour), the two others having been discovered to be 
no wives at all. He solemnises in person the marriage 
with Anne of Cleves, and, six months after, recognises that 
this marriage too is void. He visits Catherine Howard in 
prison, transmits promises of mercy which he knows to be 
false, and thus extorts from her the confessions Henry 
has need of: “ Although it be not so much as I thought,” 
he writes, perhaps it will be enough for the master’s 
purpose.3 At every catastrophe he declares himself 
“amazed,” but proceeds. Fall of Anne: “My mind is 
clean amazed, for I never had better opinion in woman 


* To Archdeacon Hawkyns, June 17, 1533. 

* 28 Hen. VIII., ch. vii., 1536. The statute of 1533 punished with death, 
without sanctuary, all those who might contest the validity of the marriage 
with Anne Boleyn; this law was to endure ‘‘ever hereafter”; it endured 
three years, for the statute of 1536 declares that ‘‘ certeyne just, true and 
lawfull impedymentes ” have since been discovered, showing that this marriage 
‘“was never good nor consonante to the lawes, but utterly voyde and of none 
effecte.”. The king, “of his most bountifull mercy,” orders all those people 
to be set at liberty who were awaiting sentence for having contested the titles 
to the crown of ‘the lady Elizabeth, the Kynges daughter illegitimate.” The 
death penalty is 1. »w reserved for those who might believe in these same titles. 
This Act also is perpetual ; any laws contrary to it which might be voted later 
are declared in advance to be void. The king, however, will keep the right 
to do and decide in this matter as he pleases, as well as to bequeath the crown 
of England to whom he chooses. 

3 November, 1541, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writings,” p. 409. 
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than I had in her, which makes me think she should not 
be culpable. And again I think your Highness would 
not have gone so far, except she had surely been cul- 
pable.” Fall of Cromwell: the archbishop is “sorrowful 
and amazed”; he cannot believe in such crimes; “but 
now, if he be a traitor, I am sorry that I ever loved him or 
trusted him, and I am very glad that his treason is dis- 
covered in time.” ? 

As the king, severed though he be from Rome, still 
holds to. the Catholic dogma, the nephew of Osiander 
unhesitatingly sends John Lambert to the stake for deny- 
ing transubtantiation, as well as Friar Forest for rejecting 
royal supremacy. 

His personal leanings are toward the Reformation ; he 
helps it on, as far as could such a man, serving such a 
master, and who does not scruple to write the king touch- 
ing fundamental questions of faith: “This is mine opinion 
and sentence at this present, which I do not temerariously 
define, and do remit the judgment thereof wholly unto 
your Majesty.”2 This was, indeed, the very sort of arch- 
bishop Henry needed. Cranmer submits to the Six 
Articles without believing in them, and replaces them 
by others as soon as the king dies; he orders the Bible 
to be read in English, and forbids it again the moment 
the king objects ; a married priest, he applies the law of 
celibacy to others ; a disbeliever in transubstantiation, he 
sends to the stake Fryth, who thinks as he does, 

His life continues as it began. Under Edward VI. the 
Reformers are in power ; Cranmer heads the movement ; 
in the latter days of the reign he countersigns, out of fear, 
he said later, the royal will bestowing the crown on Jane 

 “€ Miscellaneous Writings,” pp. 324, 401. 
2 This passage is added by Cranmer as a sort ot postscript, in his own 


hand, to a note intended for the king, and in which he expresssd his views on 
the sacraments and ecclesiastical hierarchy, 1540; ‘* Miscellaneous Writings,” 


Px 117. 
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Grey to the detriment of Mary. The daughter of Catherine 
of Aragon is victorious, and the primate writes her a 
pleading letter, in which, “most humbly prostrate to the 
ground,” he recognises the right of her whom he had 
previously branded as a bastard, to see, “concerning the 
estate of religion... the reformation of things that be 
amiss.”! Cranmer was the last man Mary would have 
pardoned ; in hopes of obtaining mercy he drew up six 
successive abjurations: “Ego Thomas Cranmer anathe- 
matizo omnem Lutheri et Zuinglii heresim....” In 
vain. Cranmer perished at Oxford the 21st of March, 
1556, after having retracted his six abjurations, and ex- 
posed first to the flames the hand that had written them. 

Of a very different nature was that other champion of 
changes, Thomas Cromwell. A purely political mind, a 
clear-sighted observer, a clever calculator of resistances 
and forces, he saw in men, their traditions, aspirations, 
sentiments and beliefs, only resistances and forces which 
must be canalised or destroyed without more emotion than 
one would feel in solving an arithmetical problem. The 
son of a poor fellow who had been trying in the vicinity 
of London all sorts of trades, fuller, brewer, smith, inn- 
keeper, and was noted for his debts, drunkenness, and 
quarrels, being fined forty-eight times in six years for 
breaking the assize of ale, young Cromwell seems to have 
been first destined to the profession of attorney or ac- 
countant. He grew up in obscurity, “a ruffian in his younger 
days,” he said himself later.2 Then, after some quarrel or 
misdemeanour, he started for Italy, where we catch sight 
of him as soldier, merchant, diplomat, now fighting on 
the side of France, now an improvised negotiator, endea- 
vouring to secure a papal Bull for the guild of Our Lady at 


* « Miscellaneous Writings,” p. 444. 


* “Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell,” ed. Merriman, Oxford, 1902, 
2 vols., 8vo, vol. i. pp. 3, 9» 
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Boston, Lincolnshire, and succeeding through means which 
might have made Beaumarchais jealous. He experiences 
the most varied vicissitudes, always on the brink of destitu- 
tion, but a keen observer, a brilliant talker, attracting notice 
wherever he goes. Even in those days he was astonished 
at nothing, and the world seemed to him peopled with 
puppets whose strings were visible to his eyes, though 
hidden from the vulgar’s. 

On his return to London he works there as a money- 
lender, a solicitor, a cloth merchant and wool-dyer. He is 
noticed and spoken of, Wolsey takes him into his service, he 
exactly fits any kind of post he may be called to. Whatever 
he does it seems as though he had never done anything else; 
he is at home behind a counter, and in the Cardinal’s house ; 
member of Parliament he at once plays a part there, quite 
naturally, without feeling in the least surprised. He judges 
the institution as coolly as though he were already an old 
stager in politics, and could freely gauge the institution: 
“ Supposing ye desyre to know the newes curraunt in thes 
partyes, for it is said that newes refresshith the spyrit of 
lyffe, wherfor ye shall understonde that by long tyme I 
amongist other have indured a Parlyament which contenwid 
by the space of xvij hole wekes, wher we communyd of 
warre, pease, stryffe, contencyon, debatte, murmure, grudge, 
riches, poverte, penurye, trowthe, falshode, justyce, equyte, 
discayte (deceit), opprescyon, magnanymyte, actyvyte, 
force, attempraunce, treason, murder, felonye ... and 
also how a commune welth myght be ediffyed and also 
contenewid within our realme. Howbeyt in conclusyon 
we have done as our predecessors have been wont to 
doo; that ys to say, as well as we myght and lefte wher 
we begann” !—the superciliousness of a Byron! 

From this moment he is so certain of his superiority 


= Cromwell to John Creke, August 17, 1523, “Life and Letters,” vol. i, 
P- 313-— 
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that he does not even dissemble his methods. He shows 
his mind quite openly, which is also another way of con- 
cealing it, for who could believe in such frankness? He 
meets one day at Wolsey’s door Reginald Pole, the future 
cardinal, just back from a journey to Italy, the land of 
politics. They converse about “the duties of a good 
councillor to his prince.’ Pole ingenuously suggests that 
to such an one the chief care must be the prince’s honour 
and welfare. “ Admirably spoken,” replies Cromwell, “ or 
at least would be were it a question of winning the 
applause of an audience”; but in practice and when the 
talk is confidential, such wisdom is silly, and if insisted 
upon “fit to give the nausea.” The one necessary thing is 
“to clearly understand where tends the master’s will,” 
and act accordingly. You have not yet gone beyond 
the babblings of ancient philosophers; “I have a work, 
written, it is true, by a modern author, but a very 
ingenious and perspicacious one, not a dreamer like Plato, 
whose Republic in all these centuries has found no place 
among living men. No, this work is a book of daily, 
personal observation. Should you wish to read it, I 
would, as a show of goodwill, be happy to lend it to 
you.”? In after days, when the characters of Cromwell 
and Henry were plainly revealed, Pole remembered this 


t «Tune ille ad ea que a me dicta erant, sic respondit, ut diceret se non 
negare.ea preeclare dici ac disputari solere, que in scholis sepe magnos 
applausus habent, nec minorem si apud populum ex suggestu dicerentur ; 
sed in secretis consiliis hee parum valere, insipida esse, non modo nullum 
applausum excitantia, sed si sepius dicerentur, nauseam... . Sic tandem 
suam sententiam conclusit de officio prudentis consiliarii, hoc in primis 
pertinere, ut diligenter investiget quo tendat voluntas Principis . . . quo 
in genere (z.e., practical politics) se librum scriptum habere hominis moderni 
quidem, sed ingeniosissimi et acutissimi, qui non sua sommia est persecutus, ut _ 
ea quae Plato scribit de civitate sua, quee post tot seecula locum inter homines 
non invenit, sed ea quee quotidiana rerum experientia comprobat, ac vera esse 
ostendit. . . .” ‘* Apologia Reginaldi Poli ad Carolum V.,” in “ Epistol[xe] 
R. Poli,” Brixie, 1744, 5 vols. 4to, vol. i. pp. 133 ff. 
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discourse, he read the book, and it seemed to him “ that, 
were Satan king, and bent on securing the crown to his 
son, he could give him no other advice.” This book 
had been written “by a certain Florentine called Machia- 
velli,” and was entitled “The Prince.” Cromwell had 
immediately grasped the purport of a work, originally 
considered innocuous, the first edition appearing with a 
papal privilege. He had not been at the school of Italian 
republics for nothing, and he had instantly understood 
this master, so smooth of speech, who judges all things 
and blames none, save only political blunders, and to 
whom vices, virtues, oaths, and perjuries are but means 
of government.t 

For having refused to follow the king’s will to the end, 
Wolsey fell ; then More (1532); Cromwell was called, asa 
matter of course, to inherit their influence. He had long 
known what the king wanted: Henry VIII. desired to be 
absolute master of everything and everybody, of lives, 
goods, and consciences, to be pope as well as king. It 
was necessary, therefore, to move along the lines of the 
Reformation, which would allow the king to be the head 
of the new religion. As to dogma, Cromwell cared less 
about it than any one: “The fame is that Luther is 
departed this life. I would he had never bin borne,”? he 
wrote early in his career; and at his death he left money 


t *‘T] principe di Niccholo Machiavello, al Magnifico Lorenzo di Piero de 
Medici... con... privilegi di N. S. Clemente VII.” dated zw fine: 
Rome, January 4, 1532, 4to. Cromwell, who had remained in touch with 
his friends in Italy, possessed a MS. of ‘‘ The Prince,” which had not yet been 
printed at the time of his conversation with Pole. Much later Lord Morley 
sent Cromwell a copy of the book, not knowing that the Lord Privy Seal was 
already familiar with it, but rightly surmising that he could not fail to be 
interested by it: ‘‘ This Boke off Machiavele de Principe ys surely a very 
speciall good thing for youre Lordschip, whiche are so ny abought oure 
soveraigne Lorde,” 1537. Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” III., iii. p. 63. 

2 To Wolsey, May 17, 1530; “Life and Letters,” vol. i. p. 327. The 
rumour was false; Luther had yet sixteen years to live. 
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for masses to be sung for the repose of his soul. The old 
religion would certainly have sufficed him had he been 
able to adapt it to his designs. 

But he was not able, the fulfilment of his plans did not 
admit of it. His aims were purely political. To free the 
kingdom from every foreign tie; to concentrate civil and 
religious authority in the king’s hands, leaving the clergy, 
the nobles and the Commons, powerless against him ; to 
establish a strong and wealthy monarchy, above laws and 
above men’s judgments, independent of Pope and Parlia- 
ment, answerable to God alone; such was the design of 
Cromwell, who secretly added in his heart: the use of this 
mighty force shall be reserved by proxy to Cromwell 
himself; the king will be all-powerful, but Cromwell 
shall be his minister; the king be Supreme Head, but 
Cromwell shall be his “ Vicar General.” This was not 
limiting himself to understanding where the master’s will 
tended ; it was going beyond Machiavelli's doctrine, and 
it was to cause Cromwell’s ruin. 

Even as in the city and in Wolsey’s parlour, his 
presence at the head of affairs made itself instantly felt. 
As early as 1533, the clergy renounce their independence 
in regard to the civil power: “ They will never from 
henceforth,” they declare, “presume to... enact... 
any new canons, constitutions (etc.) unless the king’s 
most royal assent and licence may to them be had.” All 
appeals to the “Bishop of Rome” are forbidden: the 
monarchy must be strong. The “annates,” or first-fruits, 
shall no longer go to the Pope, but to the king: the 
monarchy must be wealthy. “Forasmuch as it is,” we 
read in the statute voted then by Parliament, “and of very 
duty ought to be the natural inclination of all good people 
. .. to desire and provide not only for the publick weal 


* First year’s income (or usually only a part of the same) of any benefice to 
which a new incumbent had been appointed. 
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of their native country, but also for the supportation, 
maintenance and defence of their most dread, benign and 
gracious sovereign Lord, upon whom and in whom 
dependeth all their joy and wealth, in whom also is united 
and knit so princely a heart and courage, mixed with 
mercy, wisdom and justice...” suitable provision must 
be made. He has protected the kingdom so well, has 
acquired for it so much glory, and has followed so fruitful 
a policy, that Parliament decides to bestow on him this 
kind of national reward; the “annates” will henceforth be 
paid to him (1534). These considerations may be taken as 
a specimen ; the tone of the Commons remains identical 
throughout the reign, The same year sees the Royal 
Supremacy established by statute; the king alone will 
have full authority to “repress and extirp all errors, 
heresies and other enormities and abuses . . . most to the 
pleasure of Almighty God, the increase of virtue in Christ’s 
religion, and the conservation of the peace, unity and 
tranquillity of this realm”: the monarchy must be in- 
dependent. A year goes by, another statute: the king, 
“daily studying and devysing the increase, advancement 
and exaltation of true doctrine and virtue in the said 
church, to the only glory and honour of God,” has noticed 
the “abominable living” of the inmates of the smaller 
monasteries, while the “great solemn” abbeys are centres 
of edification, and lack a sufficient number of monks, 
Parliament therefore “most humbly desire the king’s 
Highness . , . that his Majesty shall have and enjoy to him 
and his heirs for ever” all such smaller houses. The king 
consents. Soon after, the king consents to take possession 
also of “the great solemn” abbeys.t 


t Statutes 25 Hen. VIII. ch. xix. ; 26 Hen. VIII. ch. i. ; 27 Hen. VIII. 
chs. iii. and xxviii. On the suppression of monasteries, see, ¢.g., ‘‘ Letters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic,” reign of Henry VIII. vols. xii. ff ; Th. 
Wright, ‘‘ Three Chapters of Letters relating to the Suppression of Monas- 
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All means are good to Cromwell, or at least he holds 
good all those that attain their object, bad means are those 
which fail. The diffusion of the English Bible, the sup- 
pression of abbeys, the confiscation of their property, and 
the putting to death of their abbots, royal marriages and 
divorces, scaffolds, political sermons, all these are included 
in his arsenal of means; he chooses therefrom, un- 
hesitatingly, the weapons best suited to circumstances 
To rid himself of More, he has the block, and to counteract 
the feeling of horror throughout the land, he has the 
political sermon ; he causes the Chancellor’s death and the 
Royal Supremacy to be justified from the pulpit. A 
difficult task, and one which has to be _ periodically 
resumed ; a difficult task because the former Chancellor 
died like a saint, calm, smiling, forgiving to the end. His 
merit was the more striking that some epochs are heroic, 
and bear one up, so to speak; example is contagious, the 
weakest are raised above themselves, the very air is 
charged with heroism. But this was an age of baseness, of 
weakened characters, in which the Protestant Archbishop 
Cranmer sent Protestants to the stake, and the Catholic 
Bishop Gardiner wrote against the Pope'; in which a 
Norfolk and a Surrey, who would, in other times, have lived 
like fearless knights, laughed during the trial of Catherine 
Howard, a woman of their blood. Heroism could, 
however, still be recognised when beheld, hence the 


teries,” Camden Society, 1843, 4to; F. A. Gasquet, ‘‘ Henry VIII. and 
the English Monasteries,” London, 2nd ed., 1888, 2 vols. 8vo. Asa specimen 
of a deed of surrender, see the one concerning Westminster Abbey, 1540, in 
HI. Gee and W. J. Hardy’s useful compilation: ‘* Documents illustrative of 
English Church History,” London, 1896, 8vo, p. 320. 

* Bishop of Winchester, 1531, Chancellor of Cambridge, High Chancellor 
of the realm under Mary ; his treatise, “ De Vera Obedientia,” London, 1535, 
4to (the 2nd ed. has a preface by Bonner, another Catholic), is a defence of 
Royal Supremacy, and embodies the views of Cromwell, who caused it to be 
widely circulated, 
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emotion felt throughout the land when, on the morning 
of the 6th of July, 1535, More’s head fell on Tower Hill. 
Abbots whose monasteries had not yet been suppressed, 
were invited “voluntarily” to yield them to the king; 
and the bodies of a dozen of them quartered and nailed to 
the doors of their monasteries, served to make the terms 
“voluntary surrender” quite clear to the others. A note 
in Cromwell’s memoranda throws light on the kind of trial 
refractory abbots could expect: “Item, the abbot of Glaston” 
(an old man of eighty) “to be tried at Glaston and also 
executed there.”! Parliament at once voted the laws 
necessary to secure for “our said sovereign lord, his heirs 
and successors for ever,” the Church property thus sur- 
rendered by “divers and sundry abbots, priors, abbesses, 
prioresses ... of their own free and voluntary minds, 
good wills and assents, without constraint, coaction and 
compulsion of any manner of person or persons.” Thanks 
to the funds thus available, “children [will be] brought up 
in learning, clerks nourished in the Universities . . . readers 
of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin [are] to have good stipend, 
daily alms to be ministered, mending of highways,” and 
a quantity of other good works will not fail to be accom- 
plished.2 Each spoliation is thus justified in edifying 
terms; the king and courtiers shared, however, the vast 
plunder ; priories became manors and pleasure-houses, and 
are such to this day ; women like Lady Elizabeth Ughtred, 
sister of Jane Seymour, bespoke in advance such or such 
an abbey: “I beg your favour,” she wrote to Cromwell, 
“that I may be the king’s farmer of one of those abbeys, 
if they go down, the name of which I enclose herein.” The 
lady did not give as a reason solicitude for Hebrew or 


Gasquet, “ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries,” vol. ii.p. 349. The 
old man was accordingly tried ‘‘ and also” executed ; the four quarters of his 
body were nailed up at Bath, Wells, Ichester, and Bridgewater, the head 
remaining at Glastonbury, on the main gate ; Nov. 1539. 

2 31 Hen. VIII. ch. ix. and xiii., year 1539. 
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Greek, but alleged simply that: “ My living is not 
sufficient to entertain my friends.” * Thousands of monks 
were thus turned adrift, soon to incur the terrible penalties 
of the statute on “ vagabonds.” 

Cromwell, in the meantime, already Lord Privy Seal 
and “Vicar General” of the realm, was raised to the 
peerage in 1536, created a Knight of the Garter in 1537, 
and Lord Great Chamberlain in 1539. Success only 
hardened his determination; whosoever crossed his path 
was sacrificed without a moment’s hesitation. High or 
low in rank, it mattered not; the victim might be Fisher, 
More, John Houghton, prior of the London Charterhouse, 
whose arm was nailed to the main gate of the convent, or 
some poor wretch of a hermit who had uttered some- 
where, in his hole, doubts as to the king’s supremacy, 

Places of pilgrimage were plundered, the miraculous 
images being sent to the minister who had whole store- 
houses of them, and gave a welcome particularly gracious 
to “Our Ladies” like that of Caversham, entirely “platyd 
over with silver,’ and a less warm reception to statues like 
that of Ipswich, who had “nothyng about hir but ij half 
shoes of silver and iij stones of cristall set in silver.” 
Stripped of these vain ornaments, which the statesman 
reserved for himself, the images were given over to the 
London populace: to each his share. The populace burnt 
them at Smithfield, and sometimes a live heretic along 
with them, as in the case of Friar Forest. Cromwell 
assigned to his son Gregory the priory of Lewes ; the latter 
settled there with his wife, no other than that. same: 
Elizabeth, formerly Lady Ughtred, so fond of abbeys; he 
declared himself very pleased ; the house is perfect, most 
convenient, and they will be very comfortable? 


* March 18, 1537; ‘‘Letters and Papers,” “Henry VIII.,” vol. xii., 
part i., p. 298. 
? Ellis, “ Original Letters,” IT. ii. p. 1353; I. ii. p. 793 III. iii. 78, 103. 
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At the height of power, Cromwell, who had gratified 
so many of the king’s wishes, thought he could risk 
thwarting one. In order to complete his work he decided 
to marry his sovereign to a member of a genuinely 
Protestant family. The most accessible princess hap- 
pened, unfortunately, to be ordinary of features, mind, 
and figure, being none other than “the great Flanders 
mare,” Anne of Cleves. No matter, the king should be 
deceived regarding her beauty, and, once the marriage 
over, a way would be found out of the difficulty. Cromwell 
had weathered worse storms. The reports of the English 
ambassadors sent to Cleves were cautious: Anne is very 
well bred, said they, she will be a great loss to her mother ; 
she can sew, read and write; she is no musician, but music 
is held for a vain thing in her country; she speaks no 
English, but she can learn; she avoids eating too much, a 
rare merit in her land,and one her brother shares with her. 
As to the rest, “ Your Graces servante Hanze Albein 
hath taken th’ effigy of my Ladye Anne... and hathe 
expressed [her] imaige verye lyvelye.”* Holbein’s 
portrait was indeed quite pleasing ; the only falsehood, 
which, apparently by command, the artist’s truthful 
brush ever perpetrated. The marriage was decided. At 
the sight of his bride, Henry remained speechless, and 
forgot in his pocket a gift he had brought for her. It was 
too late to draw back, and the union was solemnised on 
the 6th of January, 1540. Cromwell was created Earl of 
Essex, the 17th of April, by a master who knew how to 
‘flatter victims already doomed. A few weeks later he was 
in the Tower, ending his last letters with these words: 
“Most gracyous prynce, I crye for mercye, mercye, mercye! 
... Upon my knees prostrate... pardon, mercye!”? 


z Dachols Wotton to the king, from Diiren, August 16, 1539; Ellis, I. ii. 
Pp. 122. 


~ 2 June jo, 1540, * Life and Letters,” vol. ii. pp. 273, 276. 
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This was not to know Henry. Some days after (July 28th) 
the head of the all-powerful minister was struck off, and 
the loyal Parliament decided that “it shall be high treason 
by word or deed to accept, take, judge, or believe the said 
marriage [with the Lady Anne] to be good.” t 

The king did not wreak further vengeance on the dead 
man’s family, and four months later Gregory Cromwell was 
allowed to bear the title of Baron Cromwell, which had 
belonged to his father. 

It is written in “ The Prince,” chapter xvii.,that when the 
master is obliged to put any one to death, he must be 
careful not to lay hands on his estate, “for men forget 
more easily the death of their father than the loss of their 
patrimony,” 2 


IV. 


Obliged to conform to the king’s will, the archbishop 
and minister had chiefly realised political changes, the 
only ones for which Henry cared. But all around them, 
in the kingdom and outside of it, many English reformers, 
learned, active and independent, without neglecting politics, 
busied themselves with questions of faith and attacked the 
ancient dogmas with furious ardour. They wrote and 
preached unceasingly, at the risk of being imprisoned and 
burned ; they endeavoured to propagate the new doctrines 
by their fiery sermons and by the tracts which typo- 
graphers, ignorant of English, printed for them, as best 
they could, at Basle, Zurich, Strasburg, Marburg, Antwerp, 
even Paris.3 Their efforts, however, were long in bringing 

R32 hen. vy LUE rch. xxv, ; ia 

2 Gli huomini dimenticano pil presto la morte del’ padre che la perdita 
del patrimonio.” Tl Principe,”” Rome, 1532, fol. 22, le 

3 Beginning of a treatise by Hooper, as printed at Zurich, 1547; ‘* For 
asmouche, as all mightye God of his infinit mercye and Goddenys preparyd 


Ameanes wherby Adame and his posterite. .. .”  ‘* Early Writings of Bishop 
Hooper,” Parker Society, p. iv. 
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about results ; the violence and radicalism of their theories 
were too startling: good sowers abstain from disorderly 
gestures, 

The controversy was, moreover, too involved a one for 
the mass of the people to comprehend; they gladly 
received the Bible long wished for, but did not accept, 
at first, the new doctrines ; they continued to till their 
fields, as they had during the Wars of the Roses, leaving 
the champions of the adverse parties to raise shouts and ex- 
change blows, This the sixteenth century apostles did not 
fail todo; “a la guerre comme a la guerre” ; every means 
seemed good to them, calumny, gallows, and the stake. 
Had the book in whose name they were fighting contained 
the injunction: “Burn one another,” they could scarcely have 
done worse. They ordered for one another, therefore, 
“ paynes of death by waye of burninge,” and in the same land, 
and at the same time, were found judges and executioners 
for the Catholic Forest and the Protestant Barnes. The 
vast amount of literature in the vulgar tongue devoted to 
these quarrels is, even now, horrible to read: so many are 
the words of hatred, so few the words of peace and love! 
Luther has given the example, and all the disputants, 
following his lead, call their opponents “ sodomites,” 
“hogs,” and “carrion.” Railleries are venomous and brutal ; 
Luther refers to the Pope as “Satanicissimus Pater ;”1 
he is answered from England in the same style; he is 
frequently addressed on the subject of his wife, “that 
harlot.” Everything is allowable to injure the adversary ; 
he must be killed if possible, he and his doctrine ; if not, 
both must be branded as ridiculous and contemptible. A 
very human proceeding, alas, absurd, but of undoubted 
effect ; a doctrine is made responsible for the ridicules of 
its defenders; the doctrine will appear less acceptable 
if a wart blemishes the defender’s nose. To prove the 


= «Contra papatum Romanum a diabolo inventum,” 1545 (beginning), 
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sacraments are three, not seven, the licentiousness of the 
friars is adduced; to prove they are seven, not three, 
reference is made to Catherine Bora. 

Long meditations on the book of all charity do not 
soften Tyndale, who adds, in his translation of the 
Scriptures, marginal notes replete with hatred. Inter- 
course with the ancients, a philosophical turn of mind, 
and great natural kindness do not restrain More: the war 
of pamphlets which breaks out between Tyndale and him 
is one of the noisiest and angriest of the period.t More, 
according to Tyndale, is another Judas, “a false lyar,” who 
like Judas betrays God for silver; he defends the devil 
‘whose vicar on earth the Pope may justly claim to be; 
he sides with “priestes, fryers, and monkes,” who keep 
“open whores,” and sometimes do even worse.2 Tyndale 
delights in describing “little master-parson” enamoured 
of any “snoute-faire” wife in his parish, and the friars, 
those “caterpillers,’ those “horseleches.”3 More, after 
all, is nothing but “a poet”; he is carried away by his 
fondness for “figures of poetry”; this insult, supposed 


t See, especially, ‘‘A Dialogue... . wherin be treatyd divers maters as of... 
ymages and relyques,” by More, 1528 ; answer by Tyndale: ‘‘ An Aunswere 
unto syr Thomas Mores Dialogue,” 1530 (‘‘ Whole Workes of Tyndale, 
Frith and Barnes, three worthy martyrs,” London, 1573, 4to, vol. i., or 
Parker Society, 1850); More’s reply: ‘‘The confutacion of Tyndales 
aunswere, made anno 1532” (in ‘* Workes,” 1557). See also ‘‘ The Apology of 
syr Thomas More, made by hym anno 1533” (‘‘Workes,” p. 845), and 
Tyndale’s famous treatise: ‘‘ The Obedience of a Christen man, and how 
Christen rulers ought to governe. At Marlborow (Marburg) in the land of 
Hesse,” 1528, often reprinted : a treatise in favour of the absolute power of 
kings, but with qualifications and contradictions fit to create alarm among them : 
“The kynge is in the rowme of God and his lawe is Gods lawe. ... He 
yt judgeth the kinge judgeth God. .. .” Unluckily, ‘‘the Emperoure and 
Kynges are nothinge now a dayes, but even hangmen unto the Pope and 
Bisshopes.” Fol. 79, 32, 80. 

7 “ Aunswere unto... Mores Dialogue,” ‘Whole Workes,” pp. 
247, 311. > 

3 “The practise of papisticall prelates,” 1530, ‘‘ Whole Workes,” pp. 
397, 374 “et 
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to be especially telling, is of frequent recurrence. “It is 
but of [your] owne courtesye, undeserved on my part,”! 
answers More who, unfortunately, in the matter of insults, 
is no whit behind his adversary, and even goes so far, 
he, so well aware of the value of human life, as to sneer at 
Protestant martyrs who died in tortures, for the devil.2 

Word quarrels assume a prodigious importance. Tyndale 
knows how much words count for the multitude ; he rejects, 
in his translations, the usual and universally accepted terms ; 
he no longer says grace but favour; charity but love, church 
or priests, but congregation or elders; he knows that 
changes help and second one another; they do not mean 
much in reality, as church ‘and priest are only the modern 
equivalent for ecclesta and presbyter: so that church, 
ecclesia and congregation, and priest, presbyter and elder, 
have exactly the same purport. But for the multitude, 
who perceives only visible changes, the new words have 
not the halo and sacredness which long use had given 
to the others ; it would be easier to alter the thing when 
its name had first been altered. More is well aware of 
the danger, and with a minuteness worthy of the ancient 
scholastics, devotes a whole volume to refuting thirty pages 
of Tyndale, not sparing his sneers to Catherine Bora, little 
as she had to do with the quarrel.3 

The dispute continues, cruel and noisy, in the pulpit, 
in the street, on the stage; tracts, sermons and interludes 
attack or defend the old religion, and the prevailing tone 
is one of hatred. Take care not to have pity! this advice 


r ‘© Apology,” chap. ix., in ‘‘ Workes,” p. 864. 

2 See especially ‘‘ The preiace to the Christen reader,” prefixed to the 
“*Confutacion of Tyndale’s Aunswere,” where occur such remarks as this: 
«« And this is lo, syr Thomas Hytton, the devils stinking martyr.” ‘‘Workes,’’ 

. 346. 

: oa Frere Luther and Cate Calate his nunne lye luskyng in lechery.”’ 
‘¢ Workes,” p. 423. ‘‘ Calate” was not a surname but a nickname, and of the 
least flattering kind. 
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constantly recurs. Beware of moderation, exclaims the 
radical and eloquent Hooper; be inaccessible to that 
“ungodly pity”; what shall we do with the Jonases 
among us? “Let them be cast all into the sea.” Do not 
imitate those magistrates who, having caught a thief 
or murderer, say : “O he is a tall fellow, and can do the 
king good service; it were a pity he should be hanged.” 
Rather should they think: “Such a thief or murderer can 
never do the king’s Majesty better service than when he is 
hanged for his fault, that other men may fear to offend the 
law, by his example.” Thus spoke a bishop in the 
presence of a child of thirteen, the poor young King 
Edward VI., who might, he feared, prove accessible to 
pity ; and he significantly dated his sermons: “ Since the 
angel of God slew in the army of Sennacherib, God’s 
enemy, a hundred and fourscore and five thousand men, 
A° MMCCLXXXVIII.”? 

Others have recourse, as a means of action, to history or 
the drama. John Bale, the chronicler of English letters, is so 
blinded by rage, whenever he has to deal with Catholicism, 
that he loses all control over himself; he strings together 
words, series of execrations and insults, proving only that 
the writer’s heart overflows with hatred. For his wild 
preachings he was sent to prison under Henry VIII.; he 
obtained his liberty, thanks to his friend, the learned 
Leland, who appealed to Cromwell, “in the name of good 
letters and charite,”2 Bishop of Ossory in Ireland, under 


* Sermons preached before the King during Lent, 1550: ‘‘ An oversighte 
and deliberacion uppon the holy prophet Jonas . . . comprehended in seven 
sermons,” London, 1550. The guilty shall be cast away, ‘not cruelly... 
but charitably, with patience to bear with the weak, until such time as the law 
requireth execution of the evil.” ‘‘ Early Writings,” Parker Society, 1843, 
pp 442, 471, 481; ‘‘ Later Writings,” 1852; modernised spelling as in all 
the Parker Society’s editions. Bishop of Gloucester, then of Worcester, ‘in 
commendam,” John Hooper was burned at the former place, under Mary, 
Feb. 9, 1555. 

** Original Letters,” III. iii., p. 155. 
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Edward VI., his flock, as little inclined to moderation 
as himself, rose against him, and only by flight could 
he avoid their blows. He kept such a lively souvenir 
of the occurrence that, when his former see was offered 
him under Elizabeth, he preferred not to come in contact 
again with his restive parishioners, and remained satisfied 
with a canon’s stall at Canterbury, where he died. 

Historian, he knows the value of history; he takes 
pains to find remote origins for the new creed. While 
protesting against the “false miracles, erroneous writings, 
shrines,” etc. of Catholics, he acknowledges, not without 
regret, that they can boast of very ancient ones; he 
tries, at least, to connect the present movement with 
Wyclif, and this, historical truth certainly allowed him 
to do, He would like “some learned Englishman (as 
there are now most excellent fresh wits) to set forth 
the English chronicles in their right shape, as certain 
other lands have done afore them, all affections set apart,” 
that is from the reformers’ point of view, rejecting 
Polydore Vergil’s “Romish lies and other Italish 
beggarys,” and speaking plain truths to that “holy 
whorish Church ” and “ that execrable antichrist of Rome, 
the devil’s own vicar.”* For this was the way Bale 
himself knew how to write impartially, “all affections 
set apart.” 

Dramatist, he composes plays which are like diatribes, 
and in which again he uses ancient and modern history, 
adapting it to his needs, so as to promote the Reformation. 
Practical views on the course to pursue may be found 
amongst the product of his smoky brain. He knows that, 
to be understood by the people, one must simplify; a 
supporter of royal supremacy, he does his best to re- 


t This would be the most useful of all books, ‘next the sacred Scriptures 
of the Bible.” ‘‘ Brief Chronicle,” in the ‘‘ Select Works,” Parker Society, 
1849, pp. 6, 8. Cf. above, p. 63. 
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habilitate the most detested of England’s sovereigns, King 
John ; for all “Romish bishops” must be hated and all 
English kings respected. John becomes, in Bale’s drama, 
a model prince, an enemy of papists, calumniated by 
them. All the evils which afflicted the nation during his 
reign were caused by the nuns, monks, and pope; it was 
owing to them that the King of Spain sent against 
England “sheppes full of gonepowder ”—in the thirteenth 
century—anger makes men blind.t In other plays of his, 
modern history is turned to account, and we see portrayed, 
in no flattering colours, Julius II., Clement VII., and 
“Franciscus de Pola” canonised, he declares, for three 
thousand ducats.? 

To Protestant plays replied Catholic ones, in which 
contemporary dignitaries were scarcely better treated. 
Disorder went on increasing, and constantly eluded 
prohibitions had to be ceaselessly renewed. Henry VIII. 
forbade wicked plays and authorised righteous ones, that 
is to say, those agreeing with the doctrines he held true 
for the time being; he was careful however to forewarn 
his subjects that he might change his mind, and that 
they should, of course, do the same: performances will 
be allowed, “so alwayes the saide songes, playes, or 
enterludes medle not with interpretacions of scripture, 
contrary to the doctryne set forth, or to be set forth, 
by the Kynges Majestie, our saide soveraygne lorde 


* « Kynge Johan,’’? Camden Society, London, 1838, 4to, and ‘‘ Dramatic 
Writings of Bale,” ed. Farmer, 1907. 

2 “A Comedye concernynge thre Lawes,’’ London, 1538, 8vo; long con- 
sidered as lost, but there is a copy of it in the British Museum, with a portrait 
of the author (analysed in ‘f Théatre en Angleterre,” ch. v.), and it has been 
repr. by Schroer, “ Anglia,’’ v., and Farmer (above, n. 1.) Many tracts, 
besides, were composed, in the form of Dialogues, those of More for example, 
or of William Roy and Jerome Barlowe: ‘‘Rede me and be nott wrothe,” 
against the mass and catholic tenets, 1528 (reprinted by Arber, 1895). Part 
of Tyndale’s ‘* Answer to Sir Thomas More,” 1531, consists of a conversation 
between the two disputants. See further, Bk. V. ch. v. 1. 
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that now is, Kyng Henry the eight.” The third offence 
shall be punished with death at the stake: the doctrine 
of free inquiry was as yet purely theoretical. Edward VI. 
considering that “enterludes and plaies” are conducive to 
“disquiet, division, tumultes, and uproares,” forbids at one 
time actors to “openly or secretly plaie in the English 
tongue any kynde of interlude, plaie, dialogue, or other 
matter set furthe in forme of plaie in any place publique 
or private within this realme.” Two years later, the same 
“tumultes and uproares” continuing as before, “ printers, 
booksellers and plaiers of enterludes” are forbidden to 
print or play anything without a written licence from the 
Privy Council, by reason that such men, “without con- 
sideracion or regarde to the quiet of the realme, do print, 
sel, and play whatsoever any light and phantastical hed 
listeth to invent or devise.” Thus were described in 1551 
the predecessors of Shakespeare and Spenser. This 
régime was maintained by Mary, 1553, and by Elizabeth, 
1559.2 Scoffers and satirists found means, however, to 
hold their own; lacking English typographers, they had 
the productions of their “ phantastical” brains printed on 
the Continent 3 or circulated in manuscript. 

In the midst of these same “uproares,”’ a voice 
is heard, less harsh than the others, more pleasant to 
listen to, more persuasive; the voice of Hugh Latimer, 
son of a Leicestershire farmer, graduate of Cambridge, 
chaplain to Henry VIII., bishop of Worcester in 1535. 
An indefatigable preacher, periodically censured by 
the Catholic Church, submitting, then revolting again, 


t 34-5 Henry VIII. ch. i., 1542-3. 

2 All these texts in W. C.-Hazlitt, ‘‘The English Drama and Stage,” 
London, 1869, 4to. 

3 A practice expressly condemned by the proclamation of 1551: no one 
should ‘sel or otherwise dispose abrode any mattre printed in any forreyn 
dominion in thenglishe tongue, onles the same be firste allowed.” Hazlitt, 


zbid., Pp. 14. 
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excommunicated in 1532, resigning his bishopric in 
1539, imprisoned even for a while, he managed to 
remain in England, and spent as much of his time as 
he could, in going about the shires and spreading the 
new doctrine? He did not refrain from amusing his 
hearers and making them laugh; he told his personal 
experiences, quoted anecdotes, made humorous remarks, 
put questions to his audience. He showed himself a true 
Englishman; nothing English was indifferent to him. 
He even found means of introducing into one of his 
homilies an encomium of shooting, “a gift of God that 
He hath given us to excel all other nations,’ and he 
recalled the true principles of the art, as taught him 
by his father: “He taught me how to draw, how to lay 
my body in my bow, and not to draw with strength of 
arms as other nations do,” 2 

Nothing simpler and more familiar than Latimer’s 
discourses, even when addressing the great of the land 
and the king himself; the tone is, at times, that of 
conversation ; the eloquence of serious passages and the 
elevated sentiments are all the more striking. “I came 
once my self,” he says, in one of his most famous sermons, 
“to a place, riding on a journey homeward from London, 
and I sent word over night into the town that I would 
preach there in the morning, because it was holiday, and 
methought it was an holiday’s work. The church stood 
in my way, and I took my horse and my company and 
went thither (I thought I should have found a great 
company in the church), and when I came there, the 
church door was fast locked. I tarried there half an 
hour, and more; at last the key was found, and one 
of the parish comes to me and says: Sir, this is a busy 


* «Sermons and Remains by Hugh Latimer,” ed. G. E. Corrie, Parker 
Society, 1844-52, 2 vols. 8vo. Part of the Sermons, in Arber’s Reprints. 
* Sixth Sermon before Edward VI., 1549; ‘‘ Sermons,” p. 197. 
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day with us, we cannot hear you; it is Robin Hood’s day. 
The parish are gone abroad to gather for Robin Hood. 
I pray you let (prevent) them not—I was fain then to 
give place to Robin Hood. I thought my rochet should 
have been regarded, though I were not: but it would not 
serve ; it was faine to give place to Robin Hood’s men. 

“It is no laughing matter, my friends ; it is a weeping 
matter, a heavy matter, a heavy matter: under the 
pretence for gathering for Robin Hood, a traitor and 
a thief, to put out a preacher...” The homily is 
thereupon continued, as it should; but a whiff of that 
pure country air breathed in his youth by Latimer, has 
for a moment enlivened the darksome discourse. It is 
often so with him, and images drawn from that peasant 
life with which he had been acquainted “in [his] country, 
in Leicestershire,” abound in his speeches. His celebrated 
sermon “of the plough” is full of them ; the preachers 
of God’s Word are God’s ploughmen ; they produce corn 
which is of avail all the year round; they produce corn, 
not strawberries which have but one season. 

His eloquence is rich and full; he moves on rapidly, 
nothing stops him; he lacks order, repeats what he had 
already said ; the art of composition is totally unknown to 
him ; he coins words when he wants them: one more kind 
of familiarity which pleases his audience.2 He handles 
admirably the particular kind of humour his compatriots 
are most fond of; for example in this celebrated passage : 
“And now I would ask a strange question, Who is the 
most diligentest bishop and prelate in all England, that 
- passeth all the rest in doing his office? I can tell, for I 
know him who it is; I know him well. But now I think I 
see you listening and hearkening that I should name him. 


t Sixth sermon before Edward VI., 1549. ‘‘ Sermons,” p. 208. 
2 ‘ Right prelating is busy labouring, not lording.” Sermon of the Plough, 
preached at Saint Paul’s, Jan. 18, 1548. 
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There is one that passeth all the other, and is the most 
diligent prelate and preacher in all England. And will ye 
know who it is? I will tell you: it is the devil. But here 
some man will say to me, What sir, are ye so privy of the 
devil’s counsel, that ye know all this to be true? Truly I 
know him too well, and have obeyed him a little too much 
in condescending to some follies.” The characteristics of 
a nation’s genius reappear here and there in the most 
unexpected places, evidencing a sameness of origin. A 
parallel passage to the above is to be found in “ Clarissa 
Harlowe,” and it is little likely that Richardson had 
borrowed it from Latimer. This kind of humour is in the 
race. 

Henry VIII. who was so fond of brilliant talkers, pre- 
ferred Latimer’s sermons to any other ; he caused him to 
preach in his presence every Wednesday in Lent, 1534, 
and bestowed upon him numberless favours. 

By still another means Latimer ingratiated himself 
with his audiences: by the clear sense he had of the 
national aims. He knew that by merely preaching the 
doctrine of predestination, which he could not avoid doing 
(“This were a denying of Christ to say, ‘I will live well 
and deserve heaven.’ This is a damnable opinion.”2) and 
by trying to explain its inextricable contradictions, he 
would scarcely be able to draw the multitude. But other 
questions were quite intelligible to the people and had for 
them great practical importance. Latimer intersperses his 
discourses with allusions to the authority assumed by the 
Pope, who is not an Englishman, who is a foreigner: the 
devil may do much “by the help of that Italian bishop 
yonder, his chaplain.” He likes to trace the portrait of 
worldly bishops, busy with things of this earth; he uses 


* Sermon of the Plough ; “Sermons,” Parker Society, pp. 70, 71. 
. * Sermon preached the Ist Sunday after Epiphany, 1552, ‘‘ Remains,” 
Deets Ts ; 
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the same words as Langland, for the quarrel has not 
changed ; it is the same old quarrel that has been pending 
for centuries, and which must now be settled : “ The plough 
standeth,” bishops have no time to see to it; “they hawk, 
they hunt, they card, they dice, they pastime in their 
prelacies with gallant gentlemen.” They cannot preach ; 
they are too busy: “Some are ambassadors, some of the 
Privy Council. . . . some are presidents and comptrollers 
of mints. Well, well, is this their duty? Is this their 
office? Is this their calling? Should we have ministers 
of the Church to be comptrollers of the mint? I would 
fain know who controlleth the devil at home in his parish 
while he controlleth the mint!” Is there never a nobleman 
to control the mint? Then let us place there “a water- 
bearer, a tinker, a cobbler, a slave, a page,” so that bishops 
may return to their flock ; let them remember Saint Paul, 
who was “no sitting bishop, but a walking and a preaching 
bishop.” # 


We 


If sermons of this kind were not sufficient to transform 
English Catholics into Protestants, they served at least to 
keep alive the remembrance of the nation’s chief wants and 
of its traditional claims ; they propagated the idea that @ 
reform was necessary and that changes were indispensable. 
The English Bible, accompanied with Protestant notes or 
comments, powerfully seconded the same cause. 

Henry VIII.’s ideas as regards the Bible, like his ideas 
concerning dogma, differed little from the customary 
Catholic views: to translate it, people were wont to say, 
was not contrary to faith, but to do so was fraught with so 
_ * Sermon of the Plough, ‘‘ Sermons,” pp. 66, 67, 68. Same familiarity 
of tone, especially in the sermons ‘‘ On the card,” in which Latimer expatiates 


on the analogy between Christ’s commandments and the game of cards called 
‘“‘ Triumph ” (preached at Cambridge, 1529). 
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many inconveniencies that it was perhaps better to abstain. 
To vulgarise the text was to place within every man’s 
reach the means of interpreting and discussing, of shaping 
for himself a creed and religion of his own: which did not 
fail to happen. It was to increase the causes of change; 
for this reason Rome feared the attempt and Cromwell 
favoured it. 

The time however had passed when men could be 
content with the explanations of “the good and simple 
parson” (as Brantéme said); in this age of curiosity and 
learning, the number of those who desired to understand 
the why and wherefore of their own beliefs had prodigiously 
increased ; the Renaissance, besides, had bestowed an un- 
expected prestige upon modern languages: as many reasons 
for pushing on the work of translating. Sir Thomas More 
acknowledged its necessity ; he recommended prudence 
and respect; the Scriptures should not be made a matter 
of discussion “at meate and meale... whan the wyne 
wer in and the witte out.” Those men should not be 
imitated who, “with foolish wordes and blasphemie.. . 
handle holie Scripture in more homely maner than a song 
of Robin Hode.” But there could be no question of leaving 
it untranslated ; opponents advance only worthless argu- 
ments ; they “set them furth solemnly to the shew, though 
five of those reasons bee not woorth a figge.” The Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin tongues were in their day “as verye 
vulgare as ours.” ? 

Erasmus had defended the same views with a warmth 
rare in him. Humanist as he was, he contented himself 
with editing the Greek and Latin texts of the Gospels: 
“Novum Instrumentum ;” but others would translate the 


* “Dialogue... of . . . ymages and relyques,” 1528, ‘‘ Workes,” pp. 
240 ff. The dialogue is between More and a messenger ; More is very near 
accepting all the ideas of his interlocutor ; he recommends a circumspect use 
of these translations pleaded for by the messenger, and he himself, supplies 
some telling reasons in favour of the attempt. 
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book, and he was facilitating their task.t In his preface, 
the first page of which he cannot write without references 
to Mercury, Orpheus, Amphion, Cicero, Socrates, Alci- 
biades, Alexander, Marsyas and Pericles, he suddenly 
leaves off his erudite ways and exclaims: “I passionately 
differ from those who would deny to the unlearned the 
reading of Holy Scripture translated into a vulgar tongue: 
as if Christ had taught so obscure a doctrine that barely a 
few theologians could reach an understanding of it; as 
if it were a safeguard for religion to remain veiled. That 
kings’ secrets remain concealed, nothing better; but 
Christ’s desire has been to make his secret known to 
multitudes everywhere. I would the merest women could 
read the Gospels and Paul’s Epistles; that these books 
were translated into all languages, and placed within the 
reach, not only of the Scots and Irish, but of the Sarracens 
and Turks. The first thing is to know. Suppose many 
would laugh, yet some would understand. I wish the 
ploughman at his plough, the weaver at his loom, would 
sing from out these books, and the traveller’s journey were 
shortened by them. They should be the subject of all 
conversations between Christians ; for we are such, nearly, 
as our daily conversations make us.” Erasmus was 
voicing the aspirations of the moment; similar appeals 
were heard in all countries, in France, England, Germany, 
expressed in verse and in prose—in verse by Marot: 


O bienheureux qui voir pourra 
Fleurir le temps ot J’on orra 

Le laboureur a sa charrue, 

Le charretier parmi la rue 

Et Vartisan en sa boutique, 
Avecques un psaume ou cantique, 
En son labeur se soulager. 


t ‘Novum Instrumentum omne, diligenter ab Erasmo Roterodamo 
recognitum et emendatum, non solum ad Grecam veritatem, verumetiam 
ad multorum utriusque linguze codicum . . . fidem.” Basle, Froben, 1516, fol. 
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Shortly after the publication of Erasmus’s book, transla- 
tions were begun, in French, as we have seen, by Lefevre 
d’ Etaples, in German by Luther, in English by Tyndale. 
English translations, especially, were numerous, and cir- 
culated in enormous quantities : “ Please it your Highnesse 
to undrestand,” wrote to Henry VIII. in 1525, his almoner, 
Edward Lee, later Archbishop of York, “that I ame 
certainlie enformed, as I passed in this contree (France) 
that an Englishman, your subject, at the sollicitacion and 
instance of Luther, with whome he is, hathe translated the 
Newe Testament in to English, and within fewe dayes 
entendethe to arrive with the same emprinted in Englond. 
I neede not to advertise your Grace what infection and 
daunger maye ensue heerbie, if it be not withstonded. This 
is the next way to fulfill your Realme with Lutherians. 
For all Luthers perverse opinions bee grownded opon bare 
words of Scriptur not well taken nor undrestonded, whiche 
your Grace hathe opened in sondrie places of your royall 
Booke. All our forfadres, governors of the Churche of 
Englond, hathe with all diligence forbed and exchued 
publication of Englishe bibles ;” the king should continue 
these traditions, “as God hathe endued your Grace with 
Christen courauge to sett forthe the standard against thies 
Philistees and to venquish them.... This realme of 
Fraunce hathe been somewhat tooched with this sect... . 
And yet, blessed be God, your noble Realme is yet 
unblotted.”* If anything could still increase the thirst of 
the masses for an English Bible it was the opposition 
of the authorities and the martyrdom of the translator: 
neither failed. ; 

Edward Lee’s informations were accurate. The Eng- 


* Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 74, ff. On the history of 
these translations, see, ¢.g., W. F. Moulton, ‘* The History of the English 
Bible,” London, 1878, 8vo, the short essay of R. Lovett, ‘The Printed 
English Bible,” London, 1894; and H. W. Hoare, ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
English Bible,” Oxford, 1901. 
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lishman was William Tyndale, a graduate of Oxford, and 
an ardent preacher with radical tendencies ; he had left 
England the previous year, had visited Luther at Witten- 
berg, and had set to work, intending to translate the whole 
Bible from the Greek and Hebrew texts, with the help of 
the Vulgate and of Luther’s own translation. His New 
Testament, in which he followed mainly the text of 
Erasmus, was printed first, partly at Cologne, partly at 
Worms in 1525, and reached England the following year. 
His Pentateuch was issued in 1530.1 Except in his 
marginal gloses, often marred by party spirit, by abuse and 
insults, Tyndale wrote in a sober and dignified style, free 
from flowers of speech, conceits, and pedantry; he set the 
example, and his successors, including the authors of the 
so-called Authorised Version, followed it. His veneration 
for the sacred text and his trust in the powers of the 
English tongue upheld him in his task ; “ for,” said he, “the 
Greke tonge agreeth moare with the English then with the 
Latyne. And the propirties of the Hebrue tonge agreth 
a thousande tymes moare with the English then with the 
Latyne. The maner of speakynge is both one, so y'ina 
thousande places thou neadest not but to translate it in to 
ye English worde for worde.” Those who allege that our 
tongue “is so rude” are “ false lyers.”2, Tyndale left his 
work unfinished. Henry’s desire to have the translator 


= Text reprinted by J. L. Mombert : ‘‘ W. Tyndale’s Five books of Moses,” 
New York, 1885, Svo. His New Testament was reprinted in fac-simile by F, 
Fry, 1862. His Book of Jonah, first printed 1531, was also reproduced in 
fac-simile by the same, 1863. On Tyndale’s originals, see ‘‘ The Sources of 
Tindale’s New Testament,” by J. L. Cheney, ‘‘ Anglia,” vol. vi. For his 
collected works, see ‘‘ The whole Workes of W. Tyndall, John Firth and Dr, 
Barnes, three worthy martyrs. . . Mortui resurgent,” London, John Day, 
1573, 2 vols. 4to.; and “ Works,” ed. H. Walter, Parker Soc., 1848, ff. 3 vols. 
Cf. A. W. Pollard, ‘‘ Records of the Engl. Bible, 1525-1611,” Oxf. 1911. 

2 «©The Obedience of a Christen man and how Christen rulers ought to 
governe, where in also . . . thou shalt fynde eyes to perceave the crafty con- 
veyance of all jugglers.” Colophon: ‘‘ At Marlborow in the lande of Hesse 
(Marburg) , the seconde daye of October,”’ 1528, 8vo, fol. 15. 
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delivered up to him, that he might deal him such justice as 
he reserved for those who disapproved of his divorce? and 
differed from his beliefs, was defeated ; but the Imperial 
authorities, at length, had Tyndale arrested at Antwerp. 
He was tried and condemned for heresy, and strangled at 
Vilvorde, 1536: the same year seven editions of his New 
Testament came out, in order to answer an ever-increasing 
demand. Parliament some time afterwards interfered and, 
ordering the suppression of “ pestiferous and noysome” 
books, designated in a special fashion as deserving fire, 
“the craftie, false, and untrue translation of Tindal.”2 The 
work of destruction already begun was continued with 
fresh zeal; as many copies as could be secured were 
purchased on the Continent to be burnt; so that the 
earlier editions are now of extreme rarity. 

Other efforts were already seconding Tyndale’s. If the 
king was little disposed to encourage the diffusion of the 
English Bible, his minister felt otherwise, and Cromwell 
was held then more powerful than the king, Cromwell had 
found, to further his views, a scholar after his own heart, 
Miles Coverdale, a man of culture, a former frequenter of 
More’s house, as supple as Tyndale was unbending, and 
better suited to serve a cause as an informant than as a 
martyr. He is found secretly pointing out to his master 
certain priests who had not “ utterly extinct all such eccle- 
siastical service as is against his Grace’s most lawful 
supremity and prerogative ;”’ a stained-glass window with 
the story of Thomas Becket which should have been 
broken; altar candlesticks which “remain still untaken 
down,” if nothing is done, candles will soon reappear. He 
discloses the “great and notable negligence ” of the bishop 


* Denounced by Tyndale in his “ Practise of papisticall Prelates,” 1530. 
Henry’s attempt to have him surrendered, or even kidnapped, is of the 
following year. 

2 34-35 Hen. VIII. (1543) ; further, p. 209. 
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of Lincoln; he insists on the misdeeds of the London 
stationers, who “for their lucre and gain are not ashamed 
to sell still such primers as corrupt the king’s subjects.” As 
for Cromwell himself, he is the honour of letters, “ decus 
litterarum”; his every resolution has something divine: 
“Nam quicquid est in te consilii nihil non politicum, nihil 
non divinum est.” 

This translation was only second-hand work, being from 
the Latin, German, and English texts; it was dedicated 
to Henry VIII. in a political epistle, replete with argu- 
ments ad hominem, in which Coverdale, obviously 
expressing Cromwell’s views, insisted on the usefulness 
of the English Bible to help in breaking the papal yoke. 
He complacently recalled “the untolerable wrong done by 
that antichrist of Rome unto your Grace’s most noble 
predecessor, King John , , . his pestilent picking of Peter- 
pence out of your realm, his stealing away of your money 
for pardons ... his devilish doctrines...” The cause 
of all these “abominations” was “the ignorance of the 
scripture of God,” 1535. This was the first complete 
English translation after the Wyclifite one.2 

Attempts are renewed ; English Bibles multiply in the 
course of the century: “Matthew’s Bible” (pseudonym 
of John Rogers, burnt under Mary), consisting in a fusion 
of Tyndale and of Coverdale’s translations, 1537; “Cran- 
mer’s Bible,” or “Great Bible” of 1539, printed at Paris, 
“on the best sort [of paper] in France,” and reproducing 
chiefly Matthew’s text3; “Geneva Bible” or “Breeches 
Bible” (so called on account of the breeches made for 
themselves, according to the translators, by Adam and 
Eve in the garden of paradise), translated anew from the 


t Letters to Cromwell: ‘‘ Remains,” Parker Society, pp. 490, 500, 501. 

2 Above, vol. i. pp. 432 ff. 

3 An intervention of the authorities, however, prevented the work from 
being completed in Paris ; the printing was finished in London. See Cover- 
dale’s letters, ‘* Remains,” pp. 492, ff, 
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Greek and Hebrew originals, by Whittingham and other 
English refugees, 1557-60, the most popular of all these 
texts, reaching the prodigious number of one hundred and 
fifty editions ; “ Bishops’ Bible,” 1568, compiled by various 
prelates, under the supervision of Archbishop Parker ; 
English Catholic Bible, mainly due to the exertions of 
Cardinal Allen (Reims and Douai, 1582-1609); lastly, the 
so-called “ Authorised Version,” the most carefully worded 
of all, the purest in style, due to the initiative of James I, 
who declared he was ill-pleased with all the others and 
made of the undertaking a real affair of State, whence the 
name which it has preserved.t 

Cromwell and Cranmer had done their best to spread 
the English Bible among the people and to remove the 
king’s scruples; but they had succeeded only in part, 
sometimes by artifice, as in the case of Matthew’s Bible, 
for which a royal license had been obtained, though it 
included the condemned text of Tyndale ; sometimes by 
flattery. In the preface to the Great Bible for which, at 
last, an order from the king had been secured, prescribing 
that a copy should be put, in every church, at the disposal 
of the parishioners, Cranmer enumerated the advantages 
to be derived from such a reading, and added: the king 
desires it that it be so, “which only to all true and 
obedient subjects ought to be a sufficient reason for the 
allowance of the same without farther delay, reclamation, 
or resistance.” 2 In spite of these clever precautions, and 

* The royal decision is of 1604; the work was begun in 1607 and entrusted 
to the best Greek and Hebrew scholars of the time. They followed the 
original texts, but availed themselves also of previous translations, not 
excepting the Reims Bible (see J. G. Carleton, ‘* The part of Rheims in the 
making of the English Bible,” Oxford, 8vo; Introduction, chap. ii.). The 
work appeared in 1611-13 (reprinted among the ‘‘ Tudor Translations”) ; 
modern revision, 1881-5 ; ed. W. Aldis Wright, Cambr., 1909, 5 vols. James 
had forbidden, from the first, the addition of any of those marginal notes and 
gloses in which former translators had vented their own passions. 


* Cranmer’s preface, added to the edition of 1540; ‘* Miscellaneous 
Writings,” p. 122. ; 
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also of a frontispiece in which Henry was represented on 
his throne distributing Bibles, while the multitudes were 
shouting with a single voice, “ Vivat Rex!” the king was 
not truly persuaded, and it was not long before he had his 
Parliament vote one of those contradictory laws so frequent 
at that period: “The Bible shall not be read in English in 
any church ; no women or artificers, prentices, journeymen, 
serving-men of the degree of yeomen or under, husbandmen, 
nor labourers, shall read the New Testament in English,” 
1542-3." Such a prohibition at such a date was sure to 
make the possession of the Holy Writ more keenly desired ; 
the most eloquent sermons would have had less effect ; the 
reading of the Bible was becoming, by degrees, in the 
opinion of the many, one of those primary liberties for 
which everything must be sacrificed, even life. This 
statute is of capital importance, not so much because it 
evidences the king’s state of mind, but because it shows 
better than anything else—letters, memoirs, diplomatic 
dispatches, travellers’ diaries—what kind of public the 
English Bible had already secured. It was indeed the 
people who were reading it, the ploughman at his plough, 
the weaver at his loom, as Erasmus had wished, and, 
seeking in the book all truth and light, they pursued their 
study with an ardour that began to give umbrage to the 
authorities. Who could say whether, by communing 
directly with God, without any intermediary, they might 
not some day be bold enough to judge their masters, kings 
or prelates, and to condemn them, perchance, by virtue of 
the Bible? Henry VIII. felt such fears, but he imagined 
the danger could be remedied by a statute ; men of small 
account shail not read the Bible. 


¥ All books which contain any “‘pestiferous and noysome” doctrine, such 
especially as Tyndale’s, shall be destroyed ; 34-35 Henry VIII. 


15 
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Vio 


On the 28th of January, 1547, Henry VIII. died, 
excommunicated, but still a Catholic, recommending his 
soul to the “glorious and blessed Virgin our Lady Sainct 
Mary,” and founding by his will, as in the good old times, 
a chantry similar to those he had suppressed by the 
thousand, with an “aulter honourably prepared and ap- 
parailled with all maner of thinges requisite and neces- 
sary for daily masses there to be sayd perpetuelly while 
the woorld shall endure.”! 

His foundation endured less long. Moved by considera- 
tions, in which the admixture of personal motives was 
nearly as great as with Cromwell, the Protector Somerset 
and young Edward’s advisers were strongly in favour of 
changes. Cranmer was allowed full liberty to follow his 
own bent toward Protestantism, and he set to work, with 
the help especially of Ridley, to methodically lutheranise 
the realm. He caused the first series of really Protestant 
articles to be promulgated, the “Forty-two Articles,” a 
strange medley of dogmas, polemical arguments, and 
police rules, 1553. To these was added, in the same year, 
a catechism, also embodying Cranmer’s views; and the 
publication was (falsely as it seems) described on the title- 
page as “agreed on by the bishops and other learned men 
in the synod at London,” 155[3].2 Remodelled under 


* Will of Henry VIII., December 30, 1546, under its date in Rymer’s 
‘ Foedera.” 

* Among the accusations which Cranmer had to answer at Oxford in April, 
1554, was that he had ‘‘set forth a Catechism in the name of the Synod of 
London, and yet there be fifty which, witnessing that they were of the number 
of the convocation, never heard of this catechism.” Cranmer replied : ‘‘ I was 
ignorant of the setting to of that title, and as soon as I had knowledge thereof, 
I did not like it; therefore, when I complained thereof to the council, it was 
answered me that the book was so entitled because it was set forth in the time 
of the convocation.” ‘ The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England” 
(London, 3rd ed., 1902, 8vo), by E. C. S. Gibson, who observes: ** A more 
unsatisfactory explanation is hard to conceive,” p. 17. 
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Elizabeth, by the care of Parker, then of Jewel, they 
became the “Thirty-nine Articles,” still obligatory to-day 
for the clergy, and which applicants for immatriculation in 
the universities had to subscribe till the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The authorities ordered moreover that sermons be 
preached against the Catholic faith, and they issued a first 
Prayer Book in which mention was still made of “the 
supper of the Lorde and the holy communion commonly 
called the masse,”2 then a second Prayer Book from 
which “the idol of the mass,” as Hooper called it, was 
removed.3 The book and its contents were to be accepted 
by every subject of the king ; any one who did not conform 
and who chose to “ heare and be presente at any other maner 
or fourme of common prayer,” incurred six months’ prison ; 
for a third offence the penalty was perpetual confinement.4 
Old service books shall be destroyed, statues broken; 
what remained of those chantries where, for centuries, 
prayers had been offered for the dead of long ago, must 
be suppressed, in order, said Parliament, that schools may 


t There had been first the Ten Articles of Henry VIII., the draft of which 
was in his own hand, and in which moderate Protestant tendencies were mani- 
fested, 1536; then the Six Articles of 1539, distinctly Catholic ; then Cranmer’s 
Forty-two, 1553; lastly the ‘‘ Thirty-eight,” 1563, soon transformed into- 
the definitive ‘‘ Thirty-nine,” which became law in 1571, and were inspired 
from the Confessions of Augsburg (twenty-eight articles, first draft by 
Melanchthon, 1530), and of Wurtemberg (thirty-five articles ‘‘ framed on the 
model of the Confession of Augsburg and presented to the Council of Trent 
by the ambassadors of the State of Wurtemberg, 1552,” Gibson, Jdzd. p. 9). 

2 “The Booke of Common Prayer and administracion of the Sacramentes. 
Londini, in officina Edouardi Witchurche. ... A.D. 1549, mense Martii,” 
fol. cxxi.; modern ed. by Vernon Staley, De la More Press, 1903. 

3 Issued 1552; both have been reprinted in fac-simile by Pickering, London, 
1844, fol. In the second Prayer Book, instead of the above-quoted passage, _ 
mention is made only of ‘‘ thorder of the ministracion of the holy communion.” 

4 1 and 2 Ed. VI., chap. i. § 2. The statute was inserted in the second 
Prayer Book, between the table and the preface. On the history of the Book, 
see Proctor and Frere, ‘‘A New History of the Book of Common Prayer,” 
London, 1902, $vo. 
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be established.t_ Over two thousand perpetual foundations 
are thus abolished, and some twenty schools created. The 
mass_of confiscated property, fields, woods, houses, ponds, 
goes to courtiers whose greed had not been assuaged by 
the abolition of monasteries. Hooper, chief of the radical 
party, replaces altars which were in his eyes “altars of 
Baal,” by tables. The changes are visible ; they cover an 
immense field, the whole legislation bears witness to the 
transformation. 

Real progress is, however, very small; the outside is 
altered ; the ancient religious order is veiled and concealed 
from view, but the new one is not sincerely accepted. 
Hearts have not yet spoken. Cranmer has tried, with his 
Prayer Book, his Book of Homilies, his Articles and his 
Catechism, to supply the masses with that ready-made 
religion needful to them3; but he has overshot the mark ; 
he too visibly aims at the replacing of one tyranny by 
another ; he speaks too much of obedience, and not 
enough of free inquiry. Some men, according to the 
Homily on “ good order and obedience,” 1547, are born to 
command and others to obey ; full submission is due “ to 
the high powers which be set in authority by God, foras- 
much as they be God’s lieutenants, God’s presidents, God’s 
officers, God’s commissioners, God’s judges, ordained by 

t Statute 1 Ed. VI. chap. xiv. (1547) ; a number of chantries and foundations 
of various sorts had already disappeared under Henry VIII.: statute 37 
Hen. VIII., ch. iv. 

? Or rather refounded : ‘‘ The schools to which Edward VI. gave his name 
were not one of them originally of his foundation. They were mostly very 
old schools refounded with poorer endowments.” James Gairdner, ‘‘ The 
English Church in the Sixteenth Century,” 1904, p. 314. 

3 To the same intent had been issued, during the preceding reign, ‘* The 
Institution of a Christian Man,” 1537, otherwise the ‘ Bishops’ Book,” prepared 
by a commission with Cranmer for its president, and in which the seven sacra- 
ments still figured, but the independence of the English Church was affirmed ; 
and the ‘‘ Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian man,” other- 


wise the ‘‘ King’s Book,” 1543, which proclaimed the royal supremacy but 
maintained transubstantiation ; the preface had been written by the king. - 
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God Himself.” What a number of popes! thought many 
hearers with a shrug. All these officers, the homily con- 
tinues, should never be -resisted; those who resist them, 
“resist not man but God, not man’s device and invention, 
but God’s wisdom, God’s order, power, and authority.” 
The penalty is no trifling one; the homilist knows exactly 
what it consists in; it consists in “ everlasting damnation,” 
and Saint Paul’s authority is quoted. What, however, if 
these men, kings or magistrates, be wicked men? They 
should be obeyed exactly as if they were good. For fear of 
possible objections, the point is strongly urged: “ All sub- 
jects are bounden to obey [the magistrates], as God’s 
ministers, although they be evil. ... And here, good 
people, let us all mark diligently that it is not lawful for 
inferiors and subjects in any case to resist or stand against 
the superior powers.” Of course, if these powers ordered 
us “to do anything contrary to God’s commandments,” we 
might not obey: “ But nevertheless, in that case, we may 
not in any wise withstand violently or rebel against rulers, 
or make any insurrection, sedition, or tumults, either by 
force of arms or other ways, against the anointed of the 
Lord or any of his appointed officers; but we must, 
in such case, patiently suffer all wrongs and injuries, 
referring the judgment of our cause only to God.” An 
excellent doctrine, thought Somerset, and one which 
cannot be too widely propagated: the homilies were 
immediately “appoynted by the Kynges Majestie to be 
declared and redde... every Sonday.” As there were only 
twelve of them, the turn of each recurred several times 
each year. The orders were very strict, the book had 
necessarily a large sale; nine editions, issued in the first 
year alone, carried to the remotest district in England, the 
Protector and the archbishop’s views on “ good order and 
obedience.” * 

- ® © Certain Sermons or Homilies appoynted by the Kynges Majestie, to be 
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Despite all these efforts, and partly because of them, 
neither Cranmer nor his helpers inspired confidence. The 
Articles remain a dead letter; ancient missals have dis- 
appeared but have not been destroyed ; the Devonshire 
rebels reject the new Prayer Book, which seems to them 
comical: “ We will not receive the new service, because it 
is but like a Christmas game, but we will have our old 
service. ...’! The people have no trust in Cranmer 
who has just confessed his marriage and produced to the 
light of day the German wife he had married fifteen 
years before, nor in Ridley who preaches against the 
old abuses, but is himself a pluralist, and, having been 
appointed a bishop, still holds “in commendam” two 
vicarages and two canonries; nor even in Latimer, who 
used to see in Henry VIII. a kind of god, and now praises 
in similarly ecstatic language the virtues of grasping 
Somerset. The people’s mind is not yet enlightened ; they 
observe the spread of disorder throughout the realm, ruins 
accumulating everywhere; the convent, a subject maybe 
declared and redde . . . every Sonday,” London, Grafton, 1547, 4to. They 
embodied the views of Cranmer, and had been written partly by him, partly 
by J. Harpsfield, Becon, Latimer, etc. The Second Book of Homilies was 
issued under Elizabeth, 1563 ; see below, p. 255. Modern annotated edition ; 
“‘The Two Books of Homilies,” ed. T. Griffith, Oxford, 1859, 8vo. 

A high-handed policy against all kinds of non-conformists who, in disobey- 
ing the king and the Protector disobeyed God, was strongly recommended by 
Calvin to Somerset : ‘‘A ce que j’entends, Monseigneur, vous avez deux 
espéces de mutins que se sont eslevez contre le Roy et l’estat du royaume : 
les uns sont gens fantastiques qui soubs couleur de l’Evangile vouldroient 
mettre tout en confusion. Les aultres sont gens obstinés aux superstitions de 
V’antéchrist de Rome. Tous ensemble méritent bien d’estre réprimés par 
le glayve qui vous est commis, veu qu’ils s’attaschent non seulement au roy, 
mais a Dieu qui I’a assis au siége royal, et vous a commis la protection tant de 
sa personne comme de sa Majesté.” Calvin considers he may speak freely, 
without apologising, for he speaks himself on behalf of God, and ‘* je vous tiens 
assez disposé a recepvoir tout ce qui procédera de luy.”—** Au Protecteur 


d’Angleterre,” Geneva, October 22, 1548; ‘‘ Lettres,” ed. T. Bonnet, Paris, 
1854, 2 vols. 8vo, vol. i. p. 261. 


t «Fifteen Articles of the Rebels, Devon, Anno 1549,” with Cranmer’s 
replies, in his ‘* Miscellaneous Writings,” p. 179. 
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for laughter in past days, but often too a source of help 
and comfort, now deserted ; church towers become silent ; 
monasteries transformed into manors, an immense pillage, 
and the executioner ever ready with his stake and his 
axe: all, it was said, for the benefit of religion; but to 
the advantage, in reality, of an unbelieving nobility, whose 
newly acquired wealth had not rendered them more tender 
for the poor. They have appropriated the Church lands 
and-maintain their enclosures. The people begin to regret 
the old-time parsons with all their faults, less apparent, of 
course, now that they are becoming a thing of the past. 
They cannot see, without pity, monks and friars, those old 
familiar neighbours, cast out, vagabonds now per force, 
and adjudged “as slaves,” for their wandering, to masters 
who have the right to beat them, to sell them, but zoz¢ to 
give them better food than “breade and water, or smal 
dryncke, and ... refuse of meate,” and who may oblige 
them “to worke by beating, cheyning, or otherwise in such 
worke and labour how vyle so ever it be as [they] shall 
putt [them] unto.’* Are the new keepers of the flock 
indeed better than former ones? Are they better, they 
and their wives garbed in old copes turned into gowns ? 
“ Christmas games!” and the malcontents pointed at the 
Protector who had appropriated three episcopal houses, 
two churches, and the stones of Saint Paul’s old cloister, 
not to found a school, not to provide for the poor, not to 
establish a hospital, but to build a palace for himself in 
London, Somerset House. 

Never was such rapacity seen; the destructions were so 
brutal that, under pretence of suppressing centres of super- 
stition, the nation ran the risk of retrograding towards 
barbarism. More than one Protestant, even in the 
advanced party, thought so: “To destroye all without 


r « Statutes of the Realm,” 1 Ed. VI. ch. iii. The cruelty of these rules 
caused such indignation that they were applied only for a short time, 
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consyderacyon,” wrote John Bale, “is and wyll be unto 
Englande for ever, a moste horryble infamy. ... A great 
nombre of them whych purchased those superstycyouse 
mansyons, reserved of those lybrarye bokes, some to serve 
theyr jakes, some to scoure theyr candelstyckes, and some 
to rubbe their bootes.” Many manuscripts have been 
“ solde to the grossers and sope sellers,” many sent abroad, 
“not in small nombre but at tymes whole shyppes full.” 
The universities themselves “are not all clere in this 
detestable fact. .. . I knowe a merchaunt man, whyche shall 
at thys tyme be namelesse, that boughte the contentes of 
two noble lybraryes for xl shyllynges pryce, a shame it is 
to be spoken. Thys stuffe hath he occupyed in the stede 
of graye paper by the space of more than these x yeares 
and yet he hath store ynough for as many yeares to 
come.” Thomas Lever, another Protestant, preaching 
at Saint Paul’s in 1550, after having declared his horror 
for monks and abbeys, states that, if the use made in former 
times of Church property was blameful, what is done now 
is even worse; schools and hospitals were to be founded 
and maintained; yet, owing to the greed of “covetouse 
officers,” nothing has been done; “the purpose or els 
the pretence” was “wonderouse goodlye”; the result “is 
worldlye, is wycked, is devilyshe, is abhominable.” 2 

The lowly follow, as they can, the example of the great ; 
they plunder to the best of their ability ; the disorder is 
general. Preaching before Edward VI., Hooper declares 
to the young prince that his realm is “ pestered with more 
thieves than half Europe beside; in so much that a man 
cannot travel by the way. with twenty pound in his purse, 


* “Men of learnyng” should have been appointed to see to “‘ the conserva- 
cion of those most noble Antiquitees.” ‘‘The laboryouse Journey and seche 
of Johan Leylande,” London, 1549, sm. 8vo; Epistle to Edward VI. 

2 * A fruitefull sermon, made in Paules churche,” Febr. 2, 1 550; Arber’s 
Reprint, ‘‘ Sermons,” 1895, p. 32. 
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though twenty men be together in a company, as it was 
seen by experience of late days.” 1 

The event proved how little the Reformation had taken 
root as yet in British soil. Edward’s councillors, availing 
themselves of his last illness, had made him bequeath his 
crown, contrarily to his father’s will, to the young Jane 
Grey, a Protestant.2 Mary had but little in her favour; she 
had lived apart, out of touch with her future subjects ; her 
physical appearance, her repulsive features, were against 
her ; the daughter of a Spanish princess, she was only half 
English. But she represented the old religion ; from her 
was expected order, righteousness, regularity, sincerity ; 
all that the masses generally aspire to. The reaction was 
sudden and uncontrollable. The nation acclaimed the 
new queen; Jane Grey, Northumberland, Cranmer were 
swept away in the storm; bonfires were lit3; churches 
opened again, as of themselves, to the worship for which 
they had been built. Missals reappeared as by enchant- 
ment. Once more, and for a moment, it seemed as though 
harmony were to be restored, and even—irony of fate !—as 
though an era of mercy were about to begin: “for as 
muche,” we read in the first statute of Mary, “as the state 
of every king ...standith more assured by the love 


* Year 1550; ‘‘ Early Writings,” p. 482. 

2 An arbitrary choice. To acknowledge Lady Jane’s rights to the Crown, 
was not only to ignore Mary and Elizabeth, but also Mary Stuart, grand- 
daughter of Margaret Tudor, the eldest of Henry the Eighth’s sisters, and wife 
to James IV. of Scotland. It was also to exclude Francis, the mother of 
Jane Grey. Lady Jane was the daughter of Henry Grey, Marquess of Dorset, 
Duke of Suffolk ; and grand-daughter of Mary, younger sister of Henry VIII., 
who had married first Louis XII. of France, then Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. 

3 No one has better shown than Knox, who does not conceal his indigna- 
tion, how great were the enthusiasm and joy at the accession of Jezebel: ‘‘ The 
insolent joy, the bonefiers and banketing which were in London and els 
where in England when that cursed Jesabell was proclaimed qwene, did 
witnesse to my hart that men were becomen more then enraged.” ‘ First 
Blast of the Trumpet,” 1558, ed. Arber, 1878, p. 30. 
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and favor of the subjecte towarde their sovereine . . . then 
in the dreade and feare of... rygorous paynes and 
extreame punishment.” 

But then became plainly apparent the havoc wrought in 
the land by the faults and abuses so long imputable to the 
old Church. The new religion had as yet no deep roots, 
and seemed easy to destroy; but those of the ancient 
faith, with their endless ramifications, had lost all vigour ; 
minute care would have been necessary to bring life back 
into them ; without such care a catastrophe was inevitable. 
And there was to be no care; an era of troubles, not of 
concord, was beginning. With her sincerity, her firm 
beliefs, her unswerving logic, the keen remembrance of 
indignities received, her courage and stubbornness, married 
to Philip II., advised by Spanish chaplains, Mary had 
all that was needed to cause a counter-reaction, which the 
Roman faith, undermined for centuries, would never 
survive. The queen was deaf to every prayer; she dis- 
dained all advice recommending prudence: the advice of 
Pole, of Gardiner, of Philip, of the Pope himself2; the 
advice of Bonner, bishop of London, in whose diocese 
over a hundred heretics were burnt and whom she never- 
theless suspected of moderation. The ancient faith was 
reinstated with the utmost rigour ; the fires of stakes were 
set burning through the land. Parliament received on its 
knees the papal absolution and a medal was engraved in 
Rome to commemorate the event ; England is represented 
kneeling before Julius III., around whom stand Mary, 
Philip, Charles V., and Cardinal Pole.3 

* 1 Mar. st. I, ch. 1; ‘*Statutes of the Realm,” vol. iv. p. 198. By her 
proclamation of Aug. 18, 1553, she recommends her subjects mutual for- 
bearance, she forbids them to call one another papists or heretics. 

? The necessity for concessions was so obvious that the Pope had made 
some : he had allowed Church property to be left in the hands of its actual 
possessors ; a political concession, which the head of Catholicism could make 


and which he knew to be ardently desired. 
3 The die is preserved in the Paris mint, signed ‘‘ Io. Cavino R [ome] .” 
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England did not long remain on her knees before the 
Pope. What neither Latimer’s sermons, nor Cranmer’s 
articles, nor Henry’s and Somerset’s destructions of 
monasteries, nor the reading of the Bible, nor the old 
Church’s inveterate abuses, had been able to do, Mary’s 
executioners did. For multitudes to comprehend, argu- 
ments must be simple; Cranmer’s had seemed obscure ; 
Mary’s were understood. They revealed to the people 
that it was in the presence of a real religion, for which one 
could die, which had hundreds of saints and martyrs, and 
was zot a “Christmas game.” Alone, moreover, as the 
example of Mary proved, this religion seemed able to 
secure for the country those indispensable liberties which 
England had been so long thirsting for: the breaking of 
Roman ties and the open Bible. 

Who can now remember Cranmer’s perjuries, Latimer’s 
fits of servility, Ridley’s pluralism? They have perished 
in flames for their faith ; they are saints. Persecution has 
begotten enthusiasm, and the ardour of early centuries is 
revived ; women and children die heroic deaths. People 
do not merely risk torments; they desire them. Young 
men, like that John Philpot, of good family, very learned, 
who formerly at the Winchester school had made and 
won a bet that he would write in one night two hundred 
Latin verses without more than three faults, date from the 
prisons of “mylord of London” letters which read like 
songs of joy: “ Be merry, brethren, and rejoice continually 
in the Lord, for the victory is ours... . Faint not but run, 
for we are even at our end.” Philpot laughs at persecu- 
tions ; they are for him recompenses ; he asks his friends 
to pray that he may not change, but he is confident he 
will not. Tender-hearted, he keeps a letter of consolation 
from a lady, to have it burnt with him: “Oh, how my 
heart leapeth for joy, that Iam so near the apprehension 
of [eternal bliss]!” His enemies cannot understand, but 
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“this joy passeth all the delights of this world.”* He 
died at the stake in Smithfield the 18th of December, 
1555. 

The quarrel is no longer in books, the affair of 
theologians and learned men; it is every family’s business ; 
it concerns the many; they can no longer bow their heads 
and till their fields, while the storm rends the clouds far 
above them; the storm sweeps near the ground ; neigh- 
bours they are, friends, relations, who have had to bear 
witness, and who have been heroic ; they have died on the 
village green, in the midst of flames, to the chanting of 
hymns; their example is infectious; the eloquence of 
scaffolds is more convincing than that of sermons. The 
times of Nero and Saint Paul have returned; better side 
with Saint Paul than with Nero. Now the masses are 
really in motion; to start such a movement was difficult ; 
to arrest it when started will be impossible. Reasons 
which are not in books have brought conviction ; and now 
that the many are convinced, what is in books is of little 
import; their whole contents are accepted beforehand, 

As usual, the people simplify; the new faith has become 
for them the only source of all virtue; the old one is 
nothing but superstition and idolatry. The worst impru- 
dences, the persecution of Catholics under Elizabeth, and 
their unflinching courage in the face of death; the wisest 
deeds, the most admirable examples, the reforms intro- 
duced by the council of Trent, brought at last to its 
conclusion by the efforts of St. Charles Borromeo (1563), 
the models of virtue given by such men as Philip de Neri 
or Francis de Sales, will come too late for England, 
Bavaria will be reconquered by Catholicism; in England 
there will be no retrogression ; the cause has been heard. 
The Isle of Saints, the kingdom “freely offered and con- 


_* “Examinations and Writings,” Parker Society, 1842, pp. 248, gis 
Born in 1511, John was the son of Sir P. Philpot, Kt. of the Bath. 
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ceded to God and to our Lord, Pope Innocent and his 
Catholic successors,” the land of the “Defenders of the 
faith,” is going to become the greatest Protestant state in 
the world; the situation of parties will be reversed; 
Catholic agitations will be on the surface, the bulk of the 
nation will remain Protestant. If, nevertheless, England 
did not become the centre of Protestantism, it is because, 
in religion as in politics, her unchanging instinct, seconded 
by her insular position, impelled her, as we shall see, to 
form a separate whole, without permanent alliances, or 
permanent fusions of interests. 

The cause of the Reformation, which seemed lost at the 
accession of Mary, was thus won by the martyrs: their 
moving examples, the ever-present memory of their 
sufferings, turned the scales when the issue of the great 
quarrel had so long remained in doubt. 
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CHAPTER .1 
THE QUEEN AND HER KINGDOM. 


THE vast field offered to view by the epoch of Elizabeth 
dazzles at first and bewilders: such deeds, such splendour, 
such shadows! One thinks of those dévoyable forests 
in romances of chivalry where errants met, and parted, 
and met again, losing their way amid marvels and 
monsters, without ever knowing how to direct their steps 
in the pathless immensity. By long intercourse, however, 
clearer notions are obtained, the eye becomes accustomed 
to the darkness of the overhanging foliage and to the 
resplendent light of the glades ; guiding marks are noticed; 
the important masses rise in the mind’s recollection above 
the vast plains monotonous, but yet fragrant with blos- 
soms, and never unworthy of being gazed at, traversed in 
the course of the adventurous exploration. The repetition 
of certain facts and particularities arrests the attention and 
remains in the memory. On emerging from this era of 
wonders called Elizabethan, although it only attained its 
full splendour rather late in the reign and preserved it far 
into the succeeding one, we may clearly discern what had 
been its chief characteristics. Summing up what was seen 
and felt, one notes especially :— 

The multiplicity of interests aroused, of aspirations, 
curiosities, and studies, manifested by explorations of the 
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material world, and of the scientific and literary worlds; 
this being the era of Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, and Bacon, 
an era made famous by many a voyage of discovery and 
inquiry, when the colonisation of America is being pre- 
pared, and when ancient and foreign classics are read in 
the original, or translated in larger numbers than ever 
before ; all this inherited from the Renaissance, which in 
England is only now reaching its culminating point. 

A national pride and a passion for the motherland 
which cause her children to venerate and admire, or, at 
least, to minutely describe, everything that is hers: present 
and past, history, literature, language, soil, climate, 
manners, town and country. 

A lyric power developed to an incomparable degree: 
so universal that its marvels are found everywhere, in the 
right place or the wrong; in odes, dramas, comedies, and 
sermons ; sublime or ridiculous, splendid or irrelevant. 

The gift of material and moral observation, also widely 
distributed, sometimes isolated, sometimes combined with 
the preceding one, the result being a lyricism which is 
linked to the earth, and is thereby more human; thanks 
to this valuable faculty, satires, novels, comedies, tragedies, 
essays, tales of travel, acquire a permanent interest, even 
when the work of untutored pens ; what the literary critic 
disregards is gathered by the historian. 

Finally, and affecting all the rest, a fecundity, a word 
power, an activity which pass belief. The period is one 
of ever-ready poets, handling all subjects, in every style, 
animating the manifold personages of innumerable dramas 
full of exuberant life (actions represented: a delight for this 
busy, action-loving public), singing the past, the present, 
their amours, the glories of their nation, the praises of 
God. The soil was almost bare at the beginning of the 
century, but it contained in its bosom abundant seeds ; the 
labour had been great, now the harvest ripens. 
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I. 


As day began to break, on Thursday, the 17th of 
November, 1558, Parliament, which was sitting in pre- 
vision of the imminent death of Mary, learned that she 
had breathed her last, and the assembly proclaimed 
Elizabeth Queen of England, France, and Ireland. 

The daughter of Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII. was 
twenty-five years old. “She is,” had written the ambas- 
sador of Venice the year before, “a lady of great elegance 
both of body and mind, although her face may rather 
be called pleasing than beautiful; she is tall and well 
made; her complexion fine, though rather sallow; her 
eyes, but, above all, her hands, which she takes care not 
to conceal, are of superior beauty. ... Her spirit and 
understanding are admirable.”! Reared at a hard school, 
encompassed from the cradle by dangers, daughter of a 
woman wedded for her physical charms and beheaded for 
adultery, declared a bastard by Act of Parliament and 
remaining such in the eyes of Catholics, she had, with 
difficulty, escaped dishonour under Edward VI. and death 
under Mary: dishonour through the infamy of Thomas 
Seymour, the Protector’s dissolute brother, who, Henry 
VIII. being scarcely dead, had sought the hand of his two 
widows and of his two daughters, had married Catherine 
Parr deceased shortly after, compromised Elizabeth, and 
finally mounted the scaffold for high treason. 

Under the reign of Mary, the young princess had passed 
through dangerous alternatives of favour and disgrace. 
The day of her sister’s coronation she takes part in the 
procession, and follows the new queen, in a handsome red 
coach, by the side of—who would have believed it ?—the 
last surviving wife of Henry VIII., the great “Flanders 


“x Report of Giovanni Michele, 1557. Ellis, ‘Original Letters,” 2nd 
series, vol. ii. p. 237- P 
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mare,” Anne of Cleves, who, quiet and well fed, had, in her 
retreat, seen, with untroubled gaze, years pass and heads 
fall. A year later Wyatt, the poet’s son, has rebelled, and 
Elizabeth is in the Tower in peril of death. 

If she was born in dangerous times, she had received 
from heaven the qualities and defects necessary for her 
defence ; education and experience had strengthened her 
natural gifts. In common with her sister Mary she was 
endowed with the personal courage, the physical endurance, 
the keen intelligence and, above all, the intrepid will of the 
Tudors. But while the daughter of Catherine of Aragon, 
the granddaughter of Isabella the Catholic, was incapable of 
lying, of compromising, or even, as a rule, of simply delay- 
ing, the daughter of Anne Boleyn could have given points, 
as was seen later, to the least scrupulous Valois and the 
most artful Medici. “This Machiavel Government is 
strange to me, for it bringeth forth strange fruit,” wrote, 
thirteen years after her accession, one of her most faithful 
servitors and an archbishop of Canterbury; “... I fear 
her Highness shall be strangely chronicled.”! The isola- 
tion and supervision to which she had been subjected in 
her childhood, the selfish advances made to her, had early 
accustomed her to rely upon herself, and more and more, 
at each successful issue, upon herself alone. To unravel or 
to weave plots will be for her, in after life, a pastime, an 
agreeable exercise, and one with which she had been long 
familiar. “ By art and nature together so blended, it was 
difficulte to fynde her right humour at any tyme,” wrote 
(in praise of her) one of her staunchest admirers and 
friends, Sir John Harington.2 

Deprived of a mother’s tenderness and of the joys of a 
home, she has received a masculine education. | _ Her clear 

¥ 


® Archbishop Parker to Burghley, May 19, 1572, ‘ Correspondence of 
Parker,” 1853, pp. 391, 392; letter written ‘‘in secret.” 
* Letter of 1606, ‘‘ Nugz Antique,” 1804, vol. i. p. 357. 
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and practical intellect has been made more practical still ; 
her heart, cold by nature, has been rendered still colder. 
She is very learned withal; besides English, she speaks 
and writes French and Latin fluently ; speaks Italian, and 
has fair notions of Greek. She is quick witted and ready 
at repartee. Late in life, displeased with an address of 
the Polish ambassador, she is able to improvise, in forcible 
Latin, without a moment’s hesitation, a sharp reply, of 
which she is as proud as of the winning of a battle. 
An indefatigable rider, a skilful markswoman, she dances 
well, plays agreeably on the virginals; in short, to the 
qualities that Machiavelli desired for his Prince, she joins 
those that Castiglione recommends to his Courtier. 

No more than this courtier has she any passion for 
English letters, the glory of her century. Like him, she 
takes a lively interest in the Latin, Greek, Italian, and 
French authors. She sends a diamond to Ronsard; on 
the throne, she continues to read Sallust; she translates, 
by way of diversion, such works as Horace’s “ Poetical 
Art,” or the “ Consolation” of Boethius, and her autograph 
manuscript has recently been found in the Record Office.? 
But the national writers afford her only pleasure of a 
secondary sort. There is no comparison in this respect 
between her and the Stuarts, including her own successor, 
James I.; between her and the Valois or the Bourbons of 
France; between her and the Italian princes of her time. 
Ronsard is the ornament of the court of Henri II. and of 


t Sir Robert Cecil relates the incident to Essex, sums up the two speeches 
(that of the queen began: ‘‘Expectavi Legationem, mihi vero Querelam 
adduxisti”), and concludes: ‘‘ Yf therfore this my Lettre finde you, and that 
you write backe before your going, I pray you take notice that you were 
pleased to heare of her wise and eloquent answer,” Greenwich, July 26, 1597 5 
Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” Ist series, vol. iii. p. 46. See also her answer to 
Bodin on the question of the marriage promises: ‘‘ Mémoires de Nevers,” 
1665, vol. i. p. 555. 

2 And published by the Early English Text Society, with a fac-simile : 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Englishings,”’ ed. Caroline Pemberton, 1899. 
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Charles IX.; he exchanges verses with the latter, as 
Lyndesay had with James V. of Scotland. Nothing of 
the kind in London. Elizabeth is, as regards this, an 
exception in sixteenth-century Europe; she knows the 
names of some among the principal writers of her country, 
and that they pompously celebrate her praise as they 
ought; but the tokens of consideration which she grants 
them are scant. Her keen taste for everything spectacular 
leads her often to attend scenic performances of various 
kinds : classic and romantic dramas, masks, pastorals, 
morality plays, Latin tragedies, and English comedies ; 
lost in the number figure a few of Shakespeare’s plays, 
but she seems to have especially enjoyed the hilarious side 
of them. Broad jokes and coarse anecdotes suit her 
taste better than the refinements of the “amourists” and 
lyric writers of her time.t Enormous flatteries are for her 
a delicate pleasure. Ten times, twenty times, a hundred 
times, never wearying of the task, sure not to exceed the 
limit, poets assure her it was fortunate for the three 
goddesses that she had not been present on Mount Ida: 
Paris, the shepherd, would have had eyes only for her, 
for she combines the beauty of Venus, the wisdom of 
Minerva, and the majesty of Juno, not to mention the 
chastity of Diana. She herself is, besides, “of any that 
I know in our time the most excellent poet”; the best 
English poet, ay, the best poet of all ages, for her “noble 
Muse easily surmounteth all the rest that have written 
before her time or since.”2 In vain princes make war 
upon her virtue and time upon her beauty ; she remains 


* See, for example, the ‘‘ Arte ot English Poesie,” 1589, written by one 
of her familiars (almost certainly Richard Puttenham}, ed. Arber, pp. 65 ff. 
274-5, 292. The hero of a Rabelaisian anecdote, related to amuse the 
queen, is her own father Henry VIII. ‘‘ Her Hignesse lovethe merrie tales,” 
writes Sir John Harington, who knew her well, and translated Ariosto for 
her (‘‘ Nugze Antiquze,” vol. i. p. 166). 

* “ Arte of English Poesie,” 1589 : Arber, pp. 21, 77. 
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“of Beauty fairest Fayrie queene”—at sixty-two. So 
that, wrote the future Dean of St. Paul’s, John Donne: 


Men might not have said 
That she was old before that se was dead.? 


It is in no wise by encouragement to literature that her 
personal influence was shown, that her reign was a great 
reign, and that she deserved the name of a great queen. 
The unanimity with which this glorious name was given 
her would astonish if her person and character were con- 
sidered in themselves; not so if one considers at once the 
queen and her kingdom. Never was there simultaneously 
a situation more difficult and a character better adapted 
to it. The concordance is so perfect, so singular, that it 
seems almost a miracle,a “lusus nature.” No different 
distribution of qualities and defects can be imagined which 
would have given results as advantageous; more virtue, 
honour, uprightness, human pity, would have made of 
Elizabeth a nobler woman, but not so profitable a ruler 
for the England of her day. A great heart, a great 
mind, a great character, certainly not—a great queen, yes. 

When she mounted the throne, the kingdom was divided 
within, discredited abroad; a secular tradition had just 
been broken; the almost superstitious belief had long 
been ‘entertained that, without a door open on the 
Continent, without Calais, England could not breathe: 
now Calais had been taken by the Duke of Guise, and, 
for the first time, since an age immemorial, the English 
no longer possessed an inch of French territory. France 
was herself torn by factions, imperilled by threatening 
neighbours; the temptation was great not to swallow 
the affront. With a soul a little more heroic, the heart 
of a Plantagenet, or even the point of honour of a Valois, 


t Barnfield, ‘‘ Cynthia,” 1595. 
2 «© Poems” (Muses Library), vol. ii. p. 209. 
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Elizabeth would have rushed forth and tried to rally to 
her all her people, the loyal, the dissenting, the wavering, 
by the glory of a revenge. She abstained, and at the 
very outset made for herself a rule from which she 
never swerved, the results of which were excellent, and 
constitute her best title to historic fame: unlike almost all 
the princes of her day, she refrained from playing high. 

All Europe was in a turmoil, politically and morally ; 
passions were uncontrollable, social classes unsettled ; 
each sovereign aspired to everything, and always thought 
the opportunity excellent. The French princes cherished 
many chimerical schemes, the more dangerous for being, 
in part, possibilities: as occasion offered, they dominated 
Italy, ruled Poland, were called to the Netherlands, 
married the heiress of Scotland, dreamed of allying 
themselves by marriage with Elizabeth herself. In 
Spain, Philip II. believed himself destined to govern 
the universe; he had been king of England once, and 
hoped to be again; his armies at times spread far into 
France; his fleets held the seas; islands of marvellous 
wealth were annexed to his empires at the other end 
of the world, and received in his honour the name of 
Philippines. What he had once thought to do through 
a matrimonial alliance with Elizabeth, force might perhaps 
accomplish ; little by little, from year to year, a kind 
of floating city, a prodigious “armada,” was being built 
up in his ports; and the greatest poet of Spain was 
tuning his lyre to sing its exploits. Even in Scotland 
high stakes were hazarded; Mary Stuart, seventeen 
months queen of France, assumed the title of queen 
of England, and ventured in the game her crown, her 
country, her honour, her life. All acted like heroes of 
romance, adventure-seekers, poets; well might they caress 
their Lope de Vegas or their Ronsards. 

In the midst of these unbridled ambitions, and with 
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the most tempting opportunities, Elizabeth persisted in 
playing low. The nation she governs is as daring and 
hot-headed as any; she renders it the service of restrain- 
ing rather than exciting it. Her first care, instead of 
avenging the loss of Calais, is to make peace with France, 
four months after her accession. Born at Greenwich, she 
has never left England, and at her death her furthest 
journey will have been a visit to Bristol, a long and 
dangerous voyage, as she said, successfully accomplished, 
and for which she thanked God in a prayer that has 
been preserved. Her interest is concentrated on what 
she knows. Above all, she wants to keep what she has, 
to develop it, thanks to peace, to enrich it by commerce. 
The idea of acquiring more wealth is the only one 
which makes the granddaughter of Henry VII. abandon 
her reserve and expose herself, of her own free will, to 
any danger. At the risk of international complications, 
she gives interested assistance to the great pirates of 
her time. But vague and considerable political combina- 
tions alarm her. On the rare occasions when she had 
to venture troops on the Continent, in Picardy, in the 
Netherlands, at Havre, she did so reluctantly, under 
pressure of the Council. Even then she did it with a 
bad grace, tardily, supplying her armies with that 
celebrated parsimony which naturally hastened the end 
of any enterprise, rendered it pitiful, and furnished her 
with fresh arguments for persevering in her prudent 
dispositions. The auxiliaries sent to France in 1596 
were instructed to decline serving in any region where 
the plague existed, and “utterly refuse to put her 
Majesty’s people in such evident daunger.”2 They were 

x «© A prayer of queen Elizabeth . . . Aug 15 [1574] being at Bristol.” 
Nichols, ‘‘ Progresses of Q. Elizabeth,” 1823, vol. i. p. 601. 
2 “Instructions given to Sir Thomas Baskevile Kt. appoynted to have the 


principall charge of 2,000 Englishe souldiers sent into Fraunce to the ayd of 
the French Kinge.” ‘‘ Acts of the Privy Council,” vol. xxvi. p. 246. 
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also ordered to refrain from all “ assault where the places 
assaultable [were] not likelye to be, without daunger of 
life and expence of bloud, recovered.” One could hardly, 
in truth, risk lower stakes. 

Marriage appeared to her another kind of hazardous 
and dangerous venture. Her natural love of independence 
was intensified by the examples she had known from her 
childhood: the marriages of her father; Catherine Parr 
taking to her arms, as soon as Henry VIII. had breathed 
his last, Thomas Seymour, the same Seymour!.. . the 
recollection was horrible. Then she remembered the 
fate of her sister Mary, leading a solitary existence, 
widow of a living husband; and now she saw the 
queen of Scotland a slave to her heart and her senses, 
more unhappy at each new marriage—a mother it is 
true, the only thought which stirred for a moment a 
woman’s heart in the breast of Elizabeth: “ The queen 
of Scots [is] mother of a fair son, while [I am] but a 
barren stock.”! A passing thought; having early dis- 
missed the temptation to marry Dudley, she did nothing 
thenceforth but toy with her suitors, feeling only, in her 
later years, some attachment for that least worthy of 
them all, her “little frog,” the Duke of Alencon?: the 
weakness of an elderly woman who saw disappear with 
“ Monsieur ” her last chance of domestic life. “ Monsieur” 
went away in 1582, never to return,3 and yonder, in 


* Report of Melville, Mary Stuart’s envoy, who took care to add, ‘‘to 
give her a little scare from marriage,” that the Queen of Scots had nearly died 
in childbed. ‘‘ Memoirs,” London, 1683, p. 70. 

? He had been disfigured by smallpox. Among Elizabeth’s jewels was a 
golden flower with a frog, and the inscription: ‘ Mounsier his phisnamye ” 
(Ellis, ** Original Letters,” I., iii. 52). Verses have come down to us, written, 
according to the inscription in the MS., by ‘‘ Eliza Regina, upon Monzeur’s 
departure ” (‘‘ Ballads from MSS.,” ed. Furnivall, Ballad Society, vol. ii. p. 68). 

3 She did all she could to keep him; her grief seems to have been un- 
feigned, although she was then forty-nine and had, to console her, Leicester 
and Hatton, who lavished upon her flatteries and protestations of eternal attach- 
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Scotland, the boy was growing whom Mary Stuart had 
brought into the world, and who would one day unite 
on his brow the crowns of the two enemies. 

Without scruples, guided by a sure instinct and a 
discerning mind, she detects with the same accuracy the 
dangerous individual who must be got rid of and the 
faithful one who must be made use of. The dangerous 
person may be so owing to his birth, his temper, his 
intentions, his religion, his acts, or even simply on 
account of the part which others want him to play. It 
is all one; he is dangerous, it matters not why; he 
shall disappear. Thus will disappear the feeble Norfolk 
and the bold Essex, the queen of Scots, priests, dissenters, 
women, puritans, jesuits. 

Good servitors, distinguished with equal acumen, will 
also be utilised without mercy, without respite, rewarded 
just enough in titles, grants and favours, sometimes simply 
in words, to prevent their renouncing her service. On 
this head no place is given to caprice ; her caprice finds 
other food. If men are truly useful, their life and their 
fortune are the queen’s ; they may die ruined, like Wal- 
singham, Secretary of State for twenty-seven consecutive 
years, without having ever ceased their toil. Cecil, chosen 
in the first days of the reign, conducts the affairs of the 
kingdom up to his death, forty years later, having a hand 
in everything, but chiefly in important things ; he is the 
main wheel of the big complicated clock: others may put 
in motion the ornamental figures, and ring the chimes ; his 
it is to mark the hours. 

Elizabeth’s policy with regard to her subjects was 
characterised by a trait quite as notable as her foreign 
policy: she never passed the limit of what her people could 


ment, seasoned with the pretty conceits so pleasing to her. Hatton would vow 
a fidelity which should endure ‘‘for EveR” (E. R. = Elizabetha Regina), 
September 19, 1580. ‘‘State Papers ; Domestic,” 1547-1580. 
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admit, They could admit much, and the limit was there- 
fore the more difficult to distinguish ; Elizabeth always 
perceived it. Nothing more skilful, more circumspect, 
more clever than her first measures. Before all else there 
must be peace: people must live. Concessions must be ac- 
corded to some, without alarming others ; no rupture must 
occur, be it with the Pope: people must breathe. And 
the problem is solved; people breathe. The Protestants 
are full of hope; is she not “Supreme Governor” of the 
Church? The Catholics do not lose courage; has she not 
rejected the expression “Supreme Head” ?? She listens 
to prayers in English, but she has been crowned by a 
Catholic bishop, and she has lighted candles and a crucifix 
upon the altar in her oratory.2. Many another in her place 
would have married Dudley; Mary Stuart would not 
have hesitated, she who twice committed such a folly. 
Elizabeth hesitated, then abstained ; it would have been 
passing the danger limit. 

As her cautious policy bears fruit, her situation becomes 
stronger and the danger recedes. She can act more freely ; 
she does not fail to do so, and she uses her advantages to 
the utmost. She realises that she can still make Parlia- 
ment serve her purposes, as the Tudors her predecessors 
have done; the time has not come to be afraid of this 
assembly. She calls one, or she abstains, according to 


* Form of the oath imposed on all ecclesiastics, judges, functionaries, etc. : 
“T, A.B., do utterly testify and declare, in my conscience, that the Queen’s 
Highness is the only Supream Governor of this Realm... as well in all 
Spiritual or Ecclesiastical things or causes as Temporal. . . .”(1 Eliz. 
ch. i. art. 18). 

? Sir Francis Knollys to Parker: ‘*. . . Wishing you prosperity in all 
godliness, namely, in your good enterprise against the enormities yet in 
the queen’s closet retained,” vz. the crucifix, candles, etc., Oct. 13, 1559. 
A letter of Parker to Cecil, Nov. 6th, same year, shows that nothing had 
then been changed, only Parker speaks of these ‘* enormities”’ as ‘‘ that offen- 
dicle.” On February 6, 1571, Parker writes to the same, ‘‘ The cross is 
brought to the chapel again.” Parker, ‘‘ Correspondence,’’ Parker Society, 
1853) PP- 97) 105, 379. 
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her interests of the moment. “The kings, nowadays,” 
wrote the Venetian envoy in 1557, “make use of the 
show of Parliaments, rather for the sake of cloaking 
their pleasure and appetites...” She lets ten years 
in succession, twelve years, go by without convoking it; 
she assembles it nine times in all during a reign of 
forty-four years. As time passes, the limit recedes, but 
Elizabeth never ceases to see it, she knows precisely where 
itis. However useful the death of Mary Stuart might be 
to her, she understands perfectly, even after the Saint 
Bartholomew massacre, and on the eve of the Armada, that 
such an execution, urged by Parliament, desired by many 
of her subjects, is, nevertheless, just on the verge of the 
danger limit. She gains time, she resists the pressure of 
Parliament and the objurgations of Sandys, bishop of 
London, who, on the news of the slaughter of the French 
Protestants, had enumerated, in nine articles, the pre- 
cautions to be taken for the safety of the kingdom, the 
first of which was: “Furthwith to cutte of the Scottish 
Quene’s heade.” 2 

At the very last moment, and the execution being 
determined upon, she tries to substitute for it simple 
murder as less compromising. Unfortunately, Sir Amyas 
Poulet, Mary’s keeper, is a stubborn formalist and refuses 
to do anything without the production of a regular 
warrant.3 Forms must needs be observed and Elizabeth’s 


t Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” 2nd series, vol. ii. p. [235]. : 

2 Sandys to Burghley, September 5, 1572. Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” II., 
iiss pee. 

3 **T am so unhappy to have liven to see this unhappy day, in which I 
am required by direction from my most gracious Sovereign to do an act 
which God and the law forbiddeth. . . . God forbid that I should... 
leave so great a blot to my poor posterity to shed blood without law or 
warrant ” (Fotheringay, February 2, 1586-7, ‘‘ Letter-book of Sir A. Poulet,” 
ed. Morris, London, 1874, p. 361). He was replying to a letter of Sir F. 
Walsingham, of February Ist, received at five o’clock on the 2nd, and en- 
treating an answer ‘‘ with all possible speed”; the reply was dispatched at 
six o'clock. 
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own signature exhibited. But other precautions have been 
taken; although newspapers do not yet exist, the masses 
are being prepared for the event; false rumours are spread: 
Mary has escaped, she has raised an army, London has» 
been set on fire. The masses will have accepted her fate 
long before they come to know that these false reports 
are not truet As to the victim’s son, Elizabeth writes to 
him in person, to deplore “that miserable accident which 
(far contrary to my meaninge) hath befalen ” ; she is “ inno- 
cent in this case,’ she had never “ment yt... “Dam 
not so bace minded that feare of any livinge creature or 
prince should make me afrayde to do that were just, or 
don, to denye the same...I never dissemble my 
actions... . And for your part, thincke you have not in 
the world a more lovinge kinswoman nor a more deare 
frend then my self.” 2 

Taking the utmost precautions possible, and asking 
little of Fortune, Elizabeth reckons that this little will 
never fail her: hence her indomitable confidence in her- 
self and in her good luck. Events prove that she is right. 
Those around her feel anxious about the Armada; she can- 
not believe in a real danger ; she is sure that, in one way 
or another, through opportune tempests, or the pluck of her 
poorly clad, ill-fed sailors, who will die afterwards of want 
and disease, Philip’s glory and Albion’s peril will vanish 
in smoke: and so they did. “Truly, she is a great queen,” 
had remarked a good judge, Pope Sixtus V., a few months 
before ; “if only she were a Catholic, she would be our best 

t Letters of the mayor and aldermen of Exeter to ask if it is true that 
Mary Stuart has escaped, February 3, 1586-7 ; to ask whether ‘her Majesties 
citty of London by the Enemyes ys set one fyer;” one o’clock at night, 
February 4 (in Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” II. iii, pp. 106, ff.) The 
execution took place on the 8th; Mary’s death had been warmly advocated 
in the capital; as soon as the news was known, the people kindled bon- 
fires, rang the bells, and fired cannon. ‘* Calendar of State Papers 
in Venice,” vol. vili. p. 484. 

? Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” I. iii. p. 22, Feb. 14, 1586-7. 
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beloved; see how well she governs; she is a woman, 
mistress of only half an island, and she makes herself 
feared by Spain, France, the Emperor and every one ; and 
she has enriched her kingdom with the spoils captured 
from the Spaniards.” # 

As she respects the limit of her subjects’ exigencies, 
she expects them, in return, not to grudge her the satisfac- 
tion of her tastes and caprices. A stateswoman cannot 
help beinga woman. Elizabeth has few passions but many 
foibles; she can more easily conceal a hatred than a pique ; 
she can control herself in great things, but not in small 
ones. She swears, boxes the ears of Essex (who puts his 
hand to his sword), fondles Leicester’s chin in the midst of 
a ceremony at Westminster in the presence of foreign 
ambassadors, kisses one of her courtiers, spits upon 
another,2 overwhelms Monsieur with “kisses, familiarities, 
caresses and niceties usual between lovers.”3 Woe to 
whosoever babbles about it! John Stubbe, the Puritan, 
has his right hand cut off. At this stage Elizabeth could 
venture that far, as the event showed ; it was not going 
beyond the danger limit; Stubbe, after the punishment, 
took off his hat with his left hand, crying: “ Long live the 


Queen !” 4 


* “Certo che questa é una gran Regina; vorressimo solamente che essa 
fosse catholica perche saria la nostra dilettissima; vedete come si governa 
bene; e donna, et non e patrona se non di meza Isola et si fa temer da 
Spagna, da Franza et dall’ Imperator et da tutti; et ha arrichito il suo 
Regno della prede tolte a Spagnuoli” (March 19, 1588). Account by the 
Venetian Ambassador Gritti of a conversation he had had with the Pope; 
and this was not a casual opinion; Sixtus V. had spoken to the same effect 
some days before: ‘‘ Questa € un gran Donna,” etc., March 12. H. Brown, 
“¢ Calendar of State Papers . . . in Venice,” vol. viii. p. 345. 

2 Upon Sir Mathew [Arundel ?] to punish him because his cloak was not in 
the fashion. Harington, ‘‘Nugz Antique,” vol. i. p. 167. 

3 «Mémoires de M. le duc de Nevers, prince de Mantoue,” Paris, 1665, 2 
vols., fol., vol. i. p- 555+ 

4 November 3, 1579. He was, says a judge, who cannot be suspected id 
partiality, ‘‘un homme de bien, grand zélateur de la religion et de sa patrie ; 
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Above everything she is fond of splendour ; she helps to 
increase the taste for it among her subjects; by this 
especially she had a direct and personal influence on the 
artistic and literary development of her age. All that 
shines attracts her; her heart is content with little, but her 
eye is insatiable; take away the glitter, the pomp, the 
ornamentation, and the keenness of her interest is dulled, 
be the matter grave or frivolous! She must needs 
insert conceits in her reply to Parliament which was 
asking for the head of Mary Stuart. She revels in balls 
and masquerades ; she wants foreign visitors like Melville 
or Brantéme to admire her dancing; Mr. Tirwitt, sub- 
dean of her chapel, being known to have contrived chimes 
so perfect that the like “was never devised sins Christes 
assention,” she at once orders some from him, not at all 
to accompany hymns or litanies, but to “ playe pavens and 
galliardes.” She delights in scenic decoration ; she would 
like to live in a rainbow. Her progresses from castle to 
castle, ruin her subjects, for they know her tastes (though 
she pretends, at times, to frown at their lavishness), and are 
aware of the displeasure they may provoke by not satisfy- 
ing her expectation. They cannot offer her rainbows, but 
they offer fireworks and jetdeaus ; they people their parks 
with antique gods and heroes of romance. Neptune and 
Launcelot, Guinevere and Diana, nymphs, satyrs, fairies, 
syrens salute her, dance on the green, utter compliments, 
recite Latin verses,,open posterns, descend from heaven, 
‘Mémoires de Nevers.” To secure a condemnation, a statute of Mary had 
to be invoked and even arbitrarily aggravated, the purport of the law having 
been to protect the queen’s husband (Philip II.), and not a mere candidate to 
her hand. A magistrate who had evinced scruples in this trial was sent to the 
Tower. Letters of Stubbe and of his wife in “ Letters of Eminent Literary 
Men,” Camden Society, 1843, pp. 40. ff. 

* The phrase concerning rites and ceremonies was added at the last moment 
to the original text of the Thirty-eight Articles of 1563: ‘‘ There is a strong 


probability that it was inserted by the queen herself, in the exercise of her royal 
prerogative,” Gibson, ‘ The Thirty-nine Articles,” p. 512. ‘ 
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swim in lakes, come forth in chariots. Love and Fate 
bring in a prisoner bound with golden chains to a rock, 
and they declaim flattering verses : 


Reine dont le bel ceil tient l’empire des cceurs. . . . 


And the victim of Love, the chained prisoner, is no 
other than “little frog”; it is “Monsieur,” who has thus 
lighted upon one of the best means of pleasing the queen. 
Before the assembled company, she “kissed him several 
times and led him into his room; then the next day 
came to visit him in his bed, to see how he did after the 
preceding evening.” ! 

The honour of a visit from Elizabeth means so much 
expense, and is so perilous, that there is scant competition; 
on the contrary, Leicester is applied to that he may rather 
manage to divert the joyous and devastating whirlwind 
towards some neighbour.2. The queen had for gems and 
clothes an immoderate passion, notorious even in foreign 
lands, and commemorated by Ronsard. Dresses of every 
kind and especially of the most complicated designs, 
filled her presses and wardrobes; her coffers overflowed 
with jewels. It was the custom, at each visit, that the 
favoured host should give her, as a souvenir, some jewel, or 
at least a gown. The bishop of London having ventured 
to preach in her presence against “ the vanitie of deckinge 
the bodie too finely, her Majestie told the ladies that ‘if the 
bishope helde more discorse on suche matters, shee wolde 
fitte him for heaven, but he shoulde walke thither withoute 
a staffe and leave his mantle behind him.’ Perchance the 
bishope hathe never soughte her Highnesse wardrobe, or he 
woulde have chosen another texte.” 3 ' 


t « Mémoires de Nevers,” 1665, vol. i. p. 556, year 1581. 

2 Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” I. ii. 266, ff. On the queen pretending at 
‘times to blame these expenses, see Puttenham, ‘‘ English Poesie,’’ 1589, ed. 
Arber, p. 301. People knew, however, what this “‘ blame ” meant. 

3 Sir James Harington, ‘‘ Nuge Antique,” 1804, vol. i. p. 170. 
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Everything spectacular was of importance to her. “She 
desired to know of me,” writes the Scottish ambassador 
Melville, in his famous description of Elizabeth, “what 
colour of hair was reputed best, and whether my queen’s 
hair or hers was best, and which of them two was fairest. 
I answered the fairness of them both was not their worst 
faults. But she was earnest with me to declare which of 
them I judged fairest. I said she was the fairest queen 
in England and mine the fairest queen in Scotland. Yet 
she appeared earnest. I answered they were both the 
fairest ladies in their country; that her majesty was 
whiter, but my queen was very lovely. She enquired 
which of them was of highest stature. I said my queen. 
Then, said she, she is too high, for I myself am neither 
too high nor too low.” = 

Such as she was then, such the German Hentzner saw 
her in her sixty-sixth year,2 and such she remained until 
the end: as fond of external splendour, as little mystical, 
as little tender, as little of a dreamer, relying more upon 
herself than upon others, more upon her constitution than 
upon her physicians, refusing to take remedies, continuing 
to hunt and to dance up to the moment when her strength 
failed her, preserving her promptness at repartee and her 
sense of humour, enjoying sights pleasant to behold up 
to the day when her eyes were closed. The 16th of Feb- 
ruary 1603, she received in audience a newly arrived envoy 
of Venice. “The queen,” wrote the diplomat to the Doge, 
“was clad in taffety of silver and white, trimmed with gold ; 
her dress was somewhat open in front and showed her 
throat encircled with pearls and rubies down to her breast. 
.. . Her hair was of a light colour never made by nature, 


* ‘Memoirs of Sir James Melvil of Halhill,” Edinburgh, 1735, p. 98, Ist 
ed. London, 1683. 

? In 1598, ‘‘Itinerarium Germaniz, Galli, Angliz,” Nuremberg, ‘‘ sumti- 
bus Autoris,” 1612, 4to, p. 136. 
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and she wore great pearls like pears round the forehead ; 
she had a coif round her head and an imperial crown, and 
displayed a vast quantity of gems and pearls upon her 
person ; even under her stomacher she was covered with 
golden jewelled girdles and single gems, carbuncles, balas- 
rubies, diamonds; round her wrists, in place of bracelets, 
she wore double rows of pearls of more than medium size.” 
On the moment when the envoy entered, the music, which 
had been playing dance tunes as usual, stopped, and the 
stranger soon perceived that he had not a dumb idol to 
deal with. “Welcome to England, Mr. Secretary,” said 
Elizabeth, “it was high time that the Republic sent to visit 
a queen who has always honoured it.” And as the Venetian 
sought to justify these delays, and explained the object of 
his mission, which was the redress of misdeeds committed 
by English pirates, the sovereign replied in fluent 
Italian, that the matter would be considered: “ Though I 
would have you know that this’: kingdom is not so short of 
men that some bad ruffians may not be found among 
them.” She died the following month, in this same 
palace, after a reign of forty-four years. 

Besides the direct influence she exercised by tastes so 
marked and examples so manifest, she had also an in- 
direct, and so to speak, negative influence on her people. 
She aid not hinder, she allowed much to be done and said. 
At least she allowed much to that portion of her sub- 
jects who, instead of furiously defending such or such 
shades of religious beliefs, quietly conformed their faith to 
her regulations and went about their business, sang their 
songs, wrote their plays, undertook voyages of discovery 
and of piracy, without troubling their brains about questions 
of texts, tapers, surplices or headgears. One part of the 
nation suffered severely, another the more considerable, 


t “Calendar of State Papers... in... Venice,” vol. ix. Letter of 
Giovanni Scaramelli, p. 533- 
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progressed freely; and just then the hour of the great 
literary harvest had come. To this result powerfully con- 
tributed the compromise which Elizabeth imposed upon 
her subjects in matters of faith, and which gave her 
kingdom more years of internal peace than were enjoyed 
at that time by any country in Europe, 


las 


At Elizabeth’s accession the religious question was the 
foremost one, it may even be said that it was so during 
‘her entire reign. In that, more than in anything else, her 
natural cautiousness and the sense of what suited her 
people were of use to her. A doubt as to which path to 
follow was possible at first ; the Catholics were still the 
majority, but the Protestants had the activity, the energy, 
the spirit of enterprise, the pluck, and the zeal which cruel 
but not destroying persecutions can foster; their ship, not 
quite so large, stood the sea better. Elizabeth gained 
time; the troubled waves must be allowed to subside, it 
would be easier then to discern what were the normal 
currents. Mistakes might have been made in the early 
years, the strongest of those currents did not appear on 
the surface. Even so keen an observer as the Venetian 
ambassador would write to the Doge, at the end of Mary’s 
reign: “Generally speaking, your Serene Highness may rest 
assured that, with the English, the example and authority 
of the sovereign is everything. . . . They live as he lives, 
they believe as he believes, and they obey his commands, 
not from any inward impulse, but because they fear to incur 
his displeasure ; and would be full as zealous followers of 
the Mahometan or Jewish religions did the king profess 
either of them, or commanded his subjects to do so.” 


* Report of Giovanni Michele, 1557, in Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters,” 2nd series, 
vol. ii. 
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Elizabeth hurries nothing, she engages in pourparlers with 
the Pope who expects much from her moderation, sees her 
oppose extreme Protestants, take pleasure in ceremonies, 
and lend her ear to projects of marriage with all the 
Catholic princes of the Continent. She had issued severe 
laws against the papists, but she did not enforce them. 
Both parties had fears, not certitudes, and their fears 
were mingled with hopes. Thomas Stapleton, a fervent 
Catholic, and who was not a blind optimist, as he had 
settled abroad, dedicated one of his works to her in 
1565, and assured her of his loyalism, persisting in the 
hope that, thanks to God, she would “be bent to the 
restoring of the one catholike and apostolical faith of 
christendom [and] to the extirping of schisme and 
heresy.” The Pope was withholding his thunderbolts ; 
he will hurl them later, too late: “Et privamus eandem 
Elizabeth de prztenso jure regni,’ 1570. At that date the 
day is won, the current is clearly established, perfectly 
visible, and Rome’s anathemas are of no avail. 

The queen knows it, and acts accordingly ; she realises 
full well that she needs no longer spare either of the 
extreme parties, and she is not one to accept useless re- 
straints. Dissenters are, in her eyes, rebels, peace-breakers, 
unbearable mar-joys. Hooper formerly denounced vain 
amusements, dice, and cards, “used daily and hourly in 
the king’s Majesty’s house. . . . That dice house must be 
cast into the sea.”2 Elizabeth now sends mar-joys to 
the scaffold: Catholics desiring the re-establishment of all 
the old uses ; Puritans admitting the preservation of none, 
and condemning even the most innocent diversions. She 
has early perceived, vaguely at first, more and more clearly 
afterwards, the possibility of a compromise which should 


t “The history of the church of Englande, compiled by Venerable Bede, 
Englishman,” Antwerp, 1565, 4to. : 
? Sermons upon Jonas, 1550, ‘ Early Writings,” 1843, P- 483. 
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respect part of the old customs (with the pomp and splen- 
dour so pleasing to her), and, at the same time, secure for 
her subjects the moral liberties indispensable to them: the 
open Bible and independence from Rome. A religion 
apart will thus be formed, which will be neither that of 
the Pope nor that of Calvin, and a church which will be 
neither that of Rome nor that of Geneva: the Anglican 
religion and the Established Church of England. 

This abstract entity, this creation of the will and brain, 
this Church newly made up of heterogeneous elements, 
was precisely the combination which would suffice, in 
ordinary times, to the rather simple needs of the people. 
They had not in their minds the logical rigour of that 
Frenchman, imbued with classical ideas, who reigned 
at Geneva. This mixture of opposite elements, fused 
together as best might be, and which constitutes the 
“Established Church” (a word used as early as 1603), 
suited the majority. The event has proved what Eliza- 
beth had divined; but a mistake could easily have been 
made, so violent was the indignation of the extreme parties 
when these plans, at first difficult to perceive, took visible 
shape and consistence. 

The mar-joys were, in fact, numerous, noisy, aggressive, 
hostile to each other, and took their watchword from 
abroad, from Rome or Geneva. The English college or 
seminary, founded at Douai? in 1568, by Allen, the scholar 


* Transferred to Reims in 1578, on account of the disturbances in the 
Netherlands and Flanders; brought back to Douai in 1593, where it re- 
mained, without interruption, until the French Revolution. Another English 
college, organised at Rome by Pope Gregory XIII., with the assistance of 
Allen, and which still exists, also sent to England numbers of these ‘ semi- 
nary priests,” against whom more and more rigorous legislation was enacted. 
Allen, ‘‘the cardinal of England,” a brilliant Oxford student and fellow of 
Oriel, author of numerous English and Latin treatises in defence of the 
Catholic faith, died at Rome in 1594. He had been made cardinal in 1587, 
and was to organise Catholicism in England should the Armada triumph: 
*‘Dando Dios buen successo en las cosas, pretenderia el Cardenal Alano el 
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and future cardinal, sends to England innumerable emis- 
saries, learned and energetic, who celebrate mass in secret, 
rekindle the zeal of believers, form manifold intrigues, 
answer Protestant pamphlets, and die in the midst of 
tortures with contagious fortitude. 

The extremists of the Protestant party were no easier to 
deal with; the authorities had little hold on them: they 
refused to recognise any authority. Bishops and arch- 
bishops of the new Church were, in their eyes, impostors 
wielding a power unwarranted by the gospel. As for 
them, they would submit to the word of God alone; not 
to that of prelates, or to their injunctions, advertisements, 
and articles. Many among them had sojourned at Geneva 
and had admired the church without bishops established 
by Calvin, and a civil society saturated with religion.t 
They had in Parliament, in the City, at Oxford, at Cam- 
bridge, even at court, powerful friends and supporters, 
The great favourite Leicester was on their side:2 his 
motives for hostility against the prelates were not exactly 
the same as theirs. Leicester liked the Puritans as a 


arcobispado de Canturveri.” ‘‘ Memorandum drawn up by Count de Olivares 
and Cardinal Allen regarding future appointments, 1588,” in ‘‘ Letters and 
Memorials of William Cardinal Allen,” ed. T. F. Knox, London, 1882, 
p- 303. In ‘‘The first and second Diaries of the English College, Douay,” 
ed. Knox, 1878, a ‘‘Catalogus sacerdotum omnium qui ex hoc Collegio 
[Anglo-Duacensi] missi sunt in messem Anglicanam, per ordinem annorum 
a prima missione facta, que: fuit anno Christi, 1574,” p. 24; a Catalogue of 
priests sent from Rome and from Reims, p. 288. 

t A proof, among others, of Calvin’s influence is to be found in the frequent 
recurrence of his name in the ‘‘ Stationers’ Registers.” Some of his works are 
even licensed in French: licensed to Thomas Man and Toby Cooke ‘“ Treize 
Sermons de Monsieur J. Calvin tra‘tans de l’élection gratuite de Dieu en 
Jacob et de la rejection d’Esau. . . . xijd.” March 18, 1578; Arber’s 
Transcript, II. p. 348. 

2 He had been, at first, in favour of the Catholics; he hoped, with their 
support and that of Spain, to be able to marry the queen, a support which 
would have been paid for by the restoration of Catholicism in England, 1561. 
He was then a widower, his first wife, Amy Robsart, having died some 
months before, 
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huntsman likes his hounds; he excited them against the 
prey, with intent to appropriate it himself; and, as cour- 
tiers had done since the beginning of the century, he 
wanted to reduce the bishops to evangelical poverty in 
order to increase his own worldly riches. The puritani- 
cal group included some of the lights of England, such 
as Cartwright, a Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, or 
Whitaker, master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Their 
power was great, their boldness extreme, and from the 
very first the example of the irrepressible reformer, John 
Knox, had shown how far their claims could go. “God 
keep us,” wrote Archbishop Parker to Cecil in 1559, “from 
such visitation as Knox have attempted in Scotland, the 
people to be orderers of things!”! Far from accepting 
the laws made by others, the Puritans meant to impose 
their own; and naturally enough, since their laws were 
God’s; they flattered themselves that they invented 
nothing, but drew all from the Bible; their confidence 
in themselves was part of their trust in God. Knox 
is sure of himself; what he says, God inspires him to 
say; what others say, “Satan” prompts it to them. 
Everything is lawful for God’s service as he understands 
it; he relates, in his memorable “ History of the Reforma- 
tioun,” the revolting details of the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, and adds by way of conclusion: “ These thingis 
we wreat mearelie (merrily).” The assassination of Rizzio 
is a “just act, most worthy of all praise.” He dreams 
of a Scotland that would be one vast Geneva, of which 


* November 6, 1559; ‘‘ Correspondence of Parker,” 1853, p. 105. Later, 
in 1588, the Puritan J. Udall makes an Anglican bishop speak thus: ‘* The 
puritanes in Scotland hadd got up their discipline and u'terly overthrowen all 
the soveraigntie of byshopps, by which they prevailed so mighti ie that we 
feared our fall in England shortly to ensue.” ‘‘ The state of the Church of 
England,” otherwise called ‘‘ Diotrephes,” a dialogue reprinted by Arber, p: 7. 
In this dialogue the Puritan doctrine is defended by ‘‘ Paul,” who is no other 
than Saint Paul himself. Cf. A. F, Scott Pearson, ‘‘ Thomas Cartwright,”’ 
Cambridge, 1925. 
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Knox haply would be the Calvin. And why not, since 
he is in direct intercourse with God? “I am called, 
madam,” he said to Mary Stuart, according to his own 
report, “to ane publict functioun within the Kirk of God, 
and am appointed by God to rebuk the synnes and vices 
of all. I am not appointed to come to everie man in par- 
ticular to schaw him his offense; for that laubour war 
infinite. Yf your Grace please to frequent the publict 
sermonis, then doubt I nott but that ye shall fullie under- 
stand boyth what I like and mislyke, als weall in your 
Majestie as in all otheris.”* What 4e likes and what he 
mislikes must serve for the guidance of kings and peoples; 
it cannot be otherwise, he considers; if an interview is 
granted him by the Scottish queen, he should not be made 
to wait: “to waitt upoun your chameldoore”; he must 
not whisper, he must shout: all this on account of “the 
vocatioun whairto God hath called me,” and about which 
only sacrilegious idolaters could entertain any doubt. For 
this vocation and all its consequences, we have his own 
positive word ; and who would be so bold as to want more? 

He foments in his country troubles which caused little 
concern to Elizabeth, but the example of which had some- 
thing ominous, and his doctrines were food for reflection. 
The last year of Mary Tudor’s reign, and without thinking 
of the morrow, he had blown his shrill trumpet and proved, 


x ‘< History of the Reformatioun of religioun within the realme of Scotland, 
conteanyng the maner and by what persons the light of Christis Evangell hath 
bene manifested unto this realme, after that horrible and universall defectioun 
from the trewth, which hes cume by the meanes of that Romane antichrist.” 
Ist. ed. (incomplete) London, Vautrollier, 1586 or 15873; ‘‘ Works,” ed. 
Laing, Edinburgh, 1846, 6 vols. 8vo; vol. ii. pp. 180, 235, 334. The very 
title shows what to expect : a one-sided pamphlet rather than a real history. 
Knox made little effort to conceal it ; and his contemporaries, and even his 
friends, thought he went too far. Buchanan writes: ‘‘ As to maister Knoks, 
his Ilistorie is in hys friendis handis, and thai ar in consultation to mitigat 
sum part the acerbite of certaine wordis.” August 6, 1572; Ellis, ‘* Original 
Letters,” 3rd serics, vol. iii. p. 374. 
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with a wealth of biblical quotations, that the government of 
empires by women was a monstrosity, contrary to divine 
will: “For the same God that hath denied power to the 
hand to speake, to the bely to heare, and to the feet to see, 
hath denied to woman power to commande man”; a most 
logical law, since woman is “the poste and gate of the 
devil,” as Tertullian has so well shown, beginning at Eve, 
whom the serpent tempted, and she deceived man “ whome 
the devil durst not assault.” The man who subjects him- 
self to a woman is “so degenerate, that the brute beastes 
are to be preferred unto him in this behalfe.”* This way 
of reasoning Elizabeth did not like. 

From the start, the mind of the queen was almost as 
prejudiced against Geneva as against Rome, and thereby 
confirmed in its tendencies towards an intermediate sys- 
tem. She forbade Knox to enter the kingdom; but 
within the frontiers she saw multiply Precisianists or 
Puritans, members of the “ Family of Love,” Presbyterians 
who clamoured for a Church purged of prelates, and Inde- 
pendents or Brownists,2 who considered Presbyterians still 
too near Catholicism ; sects and fractions of sects, divided 
and subdivided, active, restless, recruiting adherents, pro- 
ducing martyrs, filling the kingdom with noise. They war, 
at first, over mere questions of rites, with no less asperity 
than if it had been a matter of fundamental dogmas ; they 
reject the sign of the cross in baptism, claim the right of 
receiving communion seated, demand the suppression of 
- church organs, protest against the use of such or such 
sacerdotal vestments, as if it were impossible to preach 


* “The first Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous regiment of women 
—Veritas temporis filia,” s.l. but Geneva, 1558, reprinted by Arber, London, 
1878, pp. 19, 28, 29. 

? From the name of Robert Browne, born about 1550, a kinsman of Cecil’s, 
indefatigable in his preaching and radical in his doctrines ; seconded chiefly 
by Henry Barrowe, an ex-worldling, gambler, and debauchee, suddenly and 
completely converted, executed in 1593. 
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a pure doctrine under such garb.1 They rise by de- 
grees above material questions; they begin to defend 
ideas, and above all to attack those of others, in unre- 
strained language.2 Notwithstanding prohibitions, people 
go to hear them, and neglect the service approved by 
the State, “sett owte by publique aucthoritie,’ and which 
statutes, more like police regulations than religious decrees, 
had made compulsory under penalty of a fine, as if it had 
been a matter of order in the street or the payment of 
taxes.3 The bishop of Peterborough does not know which 
way to turn; people no longer come to listen to his ser- 
mons or to those of his priests; they flock to hear “one 
Mr. Standen and one Mr. Kinge” and other individuals 
“whom men doe call Puritans.” 4 

Sermons and libels are of incredible virulence. Low 
pamphleteers follow suit, and mingle the slang of taverns 
with the envenomed dialectic of theologians. Personalities 
continue to be considered telling arguments, and insults 


t List of their demands of 1563, in Prothero, ‘‘Select Statutes,” 1894, 
p- 191. The surplice is still tolerated in this document ; but it soon became 
a kind of article of faith with the Puritans to reject it. 

2? In their remonstrance to Parliament, 1572, they say of the Book of 
Common Prayer: ‘“‘We must needs say as followeth, that this book is an 
unperfect book, culled and picked out of that popish dunghill the portuise 
and mass-book, full of abominations.” The archiepiscopal tribunal “‘ is the 
filthy quake-mire and poisoned plash of all the abominations.” The ‘‘ Com- 
missaries Court” is ‘‘but a petty little stinking ditch that floweth out of that 
former great puddle.” ‘‘Select Statutes,” pp. 198, 199. 

3 23 Eliz., ch.i., par. 4; 28 and 29 Eliz., ch. vi. 

4 “Tn their waies theie be verie bolde and stowte, like men that seeme 
not to be withowte great frendes.”” To Burghley, 1573; ‘‘ Original Letters,” 
II., iii, 33. They soon came to be considered by foreign travellers as one 
of the curiosities of the country. That shrewd observer, Hentzner, describes 
them thus: ‘‘ Notandum hic quod in Anglia queedam est secta quze Puritan- 
orum vocatur. Hi, ex opinione Ecclesize Genevensis, omnes fere czeremonias 
ab antiquis usurpatas, organa item et epitaphia e templis ejiciunt, disparitatem 
officiorum inter Ecclesiasticos, ut sunt Episcopatus, abbatize, etc., tollunt 
et ejuscemodi dignitates omnino respuunt.” Year 1598; ‘‘ Itinerarium,” 
Nuremberg, 1612. 
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are held to corroborate reasons. “Tavern tracers” is a 
softened appellation which only well-bred men of letters 
would deem strong enough: “e popina ganeones,” the 
learned Camden says, in his Latin, speaking of two 
ministers of the Word of God. The famous “ Marprelate 
Controversy”! breaks out in 1588, the fiercest paper-war 
seen as yet. Diatribes issue as by magic from clandestine 
presses, vainly sought for by the police, and which move 
from house to house with sprite-like swiftness. The attack 
is now led by the Puritans against the English Church and 
its hierarchy of well-housed, well-clad, well-fed archbishops 
and bishops, said to follow “a damnable and most devellish 
course,” and to appoint as parsons “such ignorant asses and 
filthy swine as are not worthy to live.”2 The same insults 
which had done duty against their Catholic predecessors 
rain now upon Protestant prelates, reduced in their turn to 
the defensive: “ Pettie popes, pettie usurping antichrists, 
. .. They will breed young popes and antichristes. . 

A worthy Canterbury pope. ... Our lord Bishops [of 
Canterburie, Winchester, Lichfield] with the rest of that 
swinishe rable. . . . What say you, my horned masters?” 3 
Cooper, bishop of Winchester, answers with dignity ; they 
reply to him with insolence; the title of the reply is a 
pun upon his own name.4 Soon all kinds of people take 


t From the pseudonym Martin Marprelate, under which were issued, from 
1588 onwards, various puritanical tracts fiercely attacking the Anglican hier- 
archy. The main organiser of the work seems to have been the Welshman, 
Penry, one of the most virulent of these enthusiasts and most clever in baffling 
spies, collecting funds, correcting proofs, and carrying his presses from one 
friendly house to another. Regarding this quarrel, see especially Ed. Arber, 
‘‘Introductory sketch to the .Martin’ Marprelate Controversy, 1588-90;” 
Pierce, ‘‘ Historical Introd. to the Marprelate Tracts,’’ 1908, and his ed. of the 
Tracts, 1911; Burrage, “ Early Engl. Dissenters,’? 1912; Bonnard, ‘‘ La 
Controverse de M. Marprelate,” Geneva, 1916. 

2 “ A Demonstration of Discipline,’’ by J. Udall, 1588, ed. Arber, pp. 3 and 4. 

3 ‘* The Epistle,” the first published of the Marprelate tracts, a reply to the 
voluminous ‘‘ Defence of the Government of the Church of England,” 1857, 
by John Bridges, ‘‘ doctor of divillitie,” says Marprclate. 

# ‘* Hay any worke for Cooper ?’’ 1589 [Coventry ?], 4to, 
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part in the scuffle ; the quarrel is no longer confined to the 
bishops; rejoinders assume unexpected forms: ballads, 
interludes, caricatures. The wit of real and undoubted 
“tavern tracers” is given free play, and the new Church 
finds itself defended with infinitely more drollery than 
decency in pamphlets like those of Thomas Nash, which 
seem as though written in the pot-house, on the bench 
where Falstaff snores, at the table where Mrs. Quickly 
presides.* 

Strengthoned on her throne, her ears filled with the 
ever-increasing clamour, Elizabeth sets to work in order 
to silence them all. Queen of England and “supreme 
govenour” of the Church, she acts principally as queen, 
and, following the example of the people in Utopia, treats 
dissenters as common law-breakers rather than as heretics. 
She is aware of the danger of wounding religious senti- 
ments ; she punishes harshly those who depart from the 
established faith, not because they will not believe, but 
because they disturb the public peace. Walsingham fills 
the kingdom with his spies; “ mass-mongers” are prose- 
cuted, hunted down, tortured to make them “confess” 
what they are suspected of knowing, quartered or hanged.? 


* He himself calls them fasguzi/s (from Italian Pasquino), and signs them 
accordingly: ‘‘A countercuffe given to Martin Junior by .. . Pasquill of 
England,” 1589, 4to; ‘‘ The returne of the renowned cavaliere Pasquill of Eng- 
land . . . and his meeting with Marforius in London,” 1589, 4to, etc. In his 
‘‘ Anatomie of Absurditie,” 1589, Puritans could not fail to have a place; they 
are compared to ‘‘ Howliglasse,” and informed that: “It is not the writhing 
of the face, the heaving uppe of the eye to heaven that shall keepe these men 
from having their portion in hell.” To the same series belongs the ‘‘ Pappe 
with an hatchet” [1589] of Lyly the euphuist (of small value). Regarding the 
_ meaning of this title, see Bond, ‘‘ Complete Works of Lyly,” ili., 5735; text of 
the treatise, zbzd., p. 393. Cf. zzfra ch. VIIL., i. and ii., and ch. IX., v. 

2 See, in particular, Statute 27 Eliz. ch. ii. (1585), condemning to death, 
with the special tortures reserved for cases of high treason, any jesuit, seminary 
priest, or other Catholic priest found in the kingdom; pain of death for any 
one assisting or concealing them; order to all subjects of the queen receiving 
instruction in continental seminaries to return to England within six months, 
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The axe falls, cutting off fists and heads; the torturer’s 
blade searches the bowels of the victims, which fire 
finishes. One must re-read the texts in order to be con- 
vinced that these are not vain imaginations, that such 
sufferings were actually inflicted in numerous cases, at an 
epoch so near our own, in a century of intellectual glory, 
in a land which was not that of the Inquisition, under a 
reign which was not that of “bloody Mary.” Twenty-two 
priests, eleven laymen, and one woman were executed from 
July to November, 1588. 

The fate of the Puritans and Nonconformists, less harshly 
treated at first, became in the latter part of the reign quite 
as cruel. The most active among them, Henry Barrowe, 
John Greenwood, John Penry (who was condemned chiefly 
for stray notes and unconnected thoughts scribbled on bits 
of paper found in his house), were hanged in 1593. A 
bookbinder, convicted of having bound Puritan books, was 
executed ; Anabaptists were burned; every sect had its 
martyrs. The royal authorities exact uniformity, and if 
unable to obtain it in beliefs, they will, at least, compel its 
outward observance. Believe or believe not, but keep quiet 
and go to church. 

Enthusiasts have talked too much, written too much, 
printed too much. The civil power imposes peace ; against 
adversaries lacking moderation, laws still less moderate 
are enacted. To functionaries whom it holds in suspicion 


and take an oath equivalent to an abjuration of their faith, under penalty of 
death with sufferings ‘‘as in case of high treason.” 

* Order of the Privy Council to the authorities of the Tower to torture the 
Jesuit Campion : ‘‘In case he continewe willfullie to tell the trothe (szc), then 
to deale with him by the racke,” July 30, 1581. Order to torture Paine: 
‘‘They are to proceade to the torture with him, and to examine him ther- 
uppon.” Order again to torture Campion and sundry others, October 29th, 
etc., etc. Torturers were sometimes told beforehand (to guide them in their 
search for Truth !) the kind of information that they must, by every possible 
means, force from the victims. ‘‘ Acts of the Privy Council,” new series, 
vol. xiii. 
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the Government addresses injunctions which reduce to a 
minimum the faculty of speaking and of thinking. A 
parson, obliged by the statutes to preach, is forbidden to 
compose his own sermons, unless he has secured a special 
licence, and the conformity of his doctrine with that of the 
State has been verified. Failing which he shall confine 
himself to reading “gravely and aptly, without any glosing 
of the same or any additions, the homilies already set out, 
or other such necessary doctrine as is or shall be prescribed 
for the quiet instruction and edification of the people.”? In 
which homilies is proved, as we know, that, of all the obli- 
gations of a Christian, the chief one is to obey his prince. 
He who resists his ruler, even if the ruler is a “wicked ” 
one, resists God. The First Book of Homilies establishing 
these rules had been edited again in 1559, and “appoynted 
by the Quenes Majestie to be read . . . every Sonday.” 2 
Clear and peremptory as were such precepts, they were im- 
proved upon in the course of the reign, and a new homily 
was added, showing that sacrilege, fornication, and adultery 
were grievous faults ; less so, however, than disobedience to 
the queen, for “it is evident that obedience is the principal 
virtue of all virtues, and, indeed, the very root of all virtues 
and the cause of all felicity.” Rebellion is not “a singular 
or one only sin, as is theft, robbery, murder, and such like;” 
it is “the whole puddle and sink of all sins against God 
and man.... Heaven is the place of good, obedient 
subjects, and hell the prison and dungeon of rebels against 
God and their Prince.” And this doctrine is considered of 
such importance that none is expounded at greater length 


t < Parker’s Advertisements,” 1565-6; Prothero, ‘‘ Select Statutes,” p. 191. 
These advertisements had been drawn up at the Queen’s express desire, though 
she eventually refused, in 1565, and again in 1566 when they were being 
issued, to grant them the royal sanction. See letter from Elizabeth to Parker, 
January 25, 156[5], ‘‘ Correspondence of Parker,” p. 223. 

2 «‘Certayne sermons appoynted,” &c., London, 1559, 4to. See above, 


p. 212. 
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in the compulsory Book of Homilies. The “ Nativity,” the 
“Resurrection of our Saviour,” are allowed ten pages each ; 
“ Disobedience,” fifty. 

Babble, tattle, and slanders should be put a stop to. A 
Proclamation is made in July, 1570,“ agaynst seditious and 
trayterous bookes, billes and writinges,” forbidding any 
criticism of any acts of “the nobility and council of this 
Realm,” much more of the queen herself; all such books 
must be delivered to the authorities. Those who do not 
know how to read, and who possess books the contents of 
which seem suspicious to them, must make their doubts 
known to some “honest and discrete officer.” Another 
order of the same year (September 8th) commands the 
Stationers Company to publish nothing whatsoever without 
the same having been first “seen and allowed ” by the Privy 
Council or the ecclesiastical authorities. Whosoever, a 
statute of 1581 declares, shall, “with a malicious intent, 

. speak any false, seditious, and slanderous news, 
rumours, sayings or tales” against the queen, shall, if he 
does so “within any city or town corporate,” have “both 
his ears cut off,” or, if he prefers, pay “two hundred pounds 
to the queen’s Highness’ use.” If he has put into writing 
or printed such “slanderous matter,” he shall “suffer such 
’ pains of death and forfeiture as in the case of felony is used, 
without any benefit of clergy or sanctuary.” And these are 


r « An homily against disobedience and wilful rebellion,” parts i. and iii., 
composed after the (easily crushed) northern insurrection of 1569 ; first printed 
apart, 1570; added in 1571 to the ‘‘Seconde Tome of Homelyes,” which 
Tome had been originally issued in 1563 ‘‘ by the aucthoritie of the Quenes 
Majestie : And to be read in every paryshe churche agreablye ” (eight editions 
in this same year). Often reprinted, e.g., by Griffith, with notes, ‘‘The two 
Books of Homilies,” Oxford, 1859, 8vo. The homilies being enumerated one 
by one in the 35th of the definitive Articles, all those who subscribed the 
articles accepted thereby the homilies too. A mention of the homily on 
Rebellion, then quite recent, was one of the additions introduced in the text 
of the Articles when they were revised in 1571, and attained their final 
number of Thirty-nine. 
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not vain threats: it is under this statute that Barrowe and 
his companions were hanged. 

The censure of prints and printing is generalised and 
aggravated, in 1586, by reason of “such great enormities 
and abuses as of late, more than in time past, have been 
commonly used and practised by divers contentious and 
disorderly persons professing the art or mystery of print- 
ing or selling of books.” The time was past when laws 
favoured this new-born art, and, for want of better means, 
encouraged the importation of presses and the coming of 
foreign craftsmen. Too many towns, it is considered, have 
now their presses ; there had been forty-two such towns in 
France before 1500; there must be now three only in 
England, that is London, Cambridge and Oxford, and the 
two last will have each “one press and no more”; and, for 
fear of their possible growth, they shall not be “ suffered 
to have any more apprentices than one at one time at the 
most.” The use of “secret or obscure corners” for the 
opening of printing shops is forbidden under pain of 
one year’s imprisonment and the disability for life of 
working in any other capacity than “as a journeyman for 
wages.” No book “or thing whatsoever” shall be printed 
unless it be first “allowed . .. and be first seen and per- 
used by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop of 
London... or one of them.” Former penalties are 
uniformly increased; all this being prescribed, the pre- 
amble of the decree gravely informs us, by her Majesty 
herself, “of her most godly and gracious disposition.” 7 

With the same clear insight as when she had to choose 
a Secretary of State, Elizabeth selected her archbishops. 
She wished them to be men of learning, of good manners, 
and decent behaviour, retaining something of the ancient 
Catholic pomp in the reformed services celebrated in 


t Prothero, ‘Select Statutes,” pp. 77 ff., 169 ff. Arber, ‘¢ Stationers’ 
Registers,” I. p. 452; II. p. 807. 
18 
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their cathedrals, stern to dissenters, compliant to her, and 
recalling by their way of living the lordly prelates of 
old.- On these terms she let them maintain, to their 
advantage, certain glaring but profitable abuses, denounced 
for centuries, which enriched them and permitted them 
to keep up a princely rank.t We are not tied, Spenser 
makes the clergy of his time say, “to garments base,” 


But with the finest silkes us to aray, 
That before God we may appeare more gay.? 


The queen would have preferred a celibate clergy; for, 
like her father, she wished to minimise the changes. She 
loved tradition, splendour, old associations ; Protestantism, 
as many of its supporters understood it, appeared to her 
peasant-like. A service in the vulgar tongue seemed to 
her vulgar; episcopal palaces filled with women, children, 
and nurses shocked her feeling for ancient customs and 
her ideas of religious dignity.3 She had to yield on some 
points, and, in particular, on the question of marriage: it 
would have been passing the danger limit. The clergy 
was too bent upon it; examples were too numerous and 
conspicuous. The most radical, the most austere reformers 


* For instance, the admission, financially advantageous, of minors to 
benefices. This was one of the sources of Parker’s wealth; Grindal put an 
end to this abuse. 

? No more of these ‘‘ penie masses,”’ continues the poet, in the same satirical 
mood, and of these interminable services ; a sermon each Sunday, and the 
work is done for the whole week; no more of that ‘‘ willfull chastitie ” for- 
merly imposed ; there reigns now “the Gospell of free libertie.” ‘* Mother 
Hubberd’s tale,” 1591; ll. 440, ff. 

3 Injunctions of Elizabeth, August 9, 1561 : All ‘‘ wives, children, and nurses” 
shall be sent out of the aforesaid buildings; ‘‘the intent of the founders” 
must be respected. Cecil informs Parker that, but for him, the Queen would 
have taken even more radical measures. Parker, ‘‘ Correspondence,” 1853, 
p- 148. The queen uses, on the question, such strong language as to cause 
her archbishop nothing short of a feeling of horror: ‘I was in an horror to 
hear such words to come from her mild nature . . . as she spake concerning 
God’s holy ordinance and the institution of matrimony.” To Cecil, 1 561, 
zbid., p. 156. 
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married, and their example, while it encouraged the many, 
justified also sometimes the antipathy of Elizabeth for 
this innovation. Knox married twice; wedding first the 
daughter of one of those women so highly dangerous for 
an apostle, who have equal need of his spiritual directions 
and of his friendship: so that one never knows with them 
whether it is the soul which is in trouble or else the heart. 
In spite of the opposition of the maiden’s father, Knox thus 
married the fifth daughter of Mrs. Bowes, mother of ten 
girls and five sons; soon the lady, unable to do without 
Knox, left her numerous posterity and her husband to 
follow him. On the second occasion, the reformer took to 
himself, being now an elderly man, a young person of 
sixteen. The gentle, learned, and guileless Hooker, an 
easy prey for a determined woman, allowed himself to be 
entrapped by a shrew, who would tear him from his books 
and set him to rock the cradlet She survived him only 
five months, but had time, before dying, to re-marry ; the 
poor man had passed his days by the side of the “ wife 
of Bath.” 

Except on a few points, of which this was the principal, 
the intent of Queen Elizabeth was fulfilled, and the Church 
that became later the definitive English Church, is truly, 
in its main lines, the one she meant to create. Her 
decisions prevailed ; she was not queen and “governor ” 
by halves. Her bishops were functionaries whom she 
appointed, suspended, deposed, or favoured at will, accord- 
ing to their services. She took care that they should know 
it from the first, and she reminded them, from time to 
time, of how matters stood, in peremptory language, or by 
making examples. Her views must be comprehended and 
people must take care not to go beyond, nor remain 
too far within, the appointed limit. Nowell, dean of 


t Tzaac Walton, ‘‘ Lives,” ed. Gollancz, 1898, vol. ii. p. 31, ‘‘ The Life of 
Mr. Richard Hooker.” 
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St..Paul’s, checks for a moment, in order to please her, 
his puritanical tendencies, and causes to be placed before 
her, in the cathedral, on the Ist of January, 1562, a Prayer- 
book so richly painted and gilded, ornamented with so 
many images and illuminations, that the limit, as it turned 
out, was exceeded; the queen, on seeing the gift, asked 
the beadle to take it away and to bring back her old book. 
But the same Nowell, later on, having resumed his natural 
disposition, ventured, in the course of a sermon before Eliza- 
beth, to speak against the use of the crucifix, and thought 
he could insist on this delicate subject. “On the follow- 
ing day, Ash-wednesday,” wrote the Spanish Ambassador 
to Philip II. “[the queen] went into a great courtyard 
where, on occasions such as this, the sermon is preached, so 
that the people on all sides may hear, as great crowds go, 
although the queen tells me that more go to see her than 
to hear the sermon. The preacher was the dean of Saint 
Paul’s, who replaced the one now in prison.... After 
preaching for some time, he began to speak ill of a book 
written by a Catholic who is in Louvain, in praise of the 
cross, and went on to abuse images. As soon as he com- 
menced, the queen said: ‘Do not talk about that. The 
preacher, as I am told, could not have heard her, and went 
on, whereupon the queen raised her voice, and pointedly 
said to him: ‘ Leave that, it has nothing to do with your 
subject, and the matter is now threadbare” The preacher 
was confused, spoke a few words more and finished his 
sermon.’ ! Nowell had again passed the limit. There is 
no exception for priests, the Book of Homilies expressly 
said; they must obey like the rest. 

Three archbishops, Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift filled 

* Guzman de Silva’s report, March 12, 1565, ‘Calendars of State Papers 
« « . in the archives of Simancas,” vol. i., No. 286, p. 405. Froude describes 
Silva as having been an eye-witness, and the queen as having gone off “ina 


rage, with her Ambassador” ; but it is one of his picturesque inventions. 
Silva clearly indicates that he was not there. 
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the see of Canterbury during Elizabeth’s reign. Two 
proved to be admirable instruments. In her choice of 
Grindal alone she went astray, influenced by Leicester, 
who was aware of the puritanical tendencies of this pre- 
late, knew him a gentle and learned man, a lover of 
flowers, and reckoned on his docility ; so did Elizabeth ; 
both were mistaken. The shepherd Algrind of Spen- 
ser’s eclogues was gentle, but not docile. In vain, how- 
ever, did he resist ; as he refused to suppress entirely those 
meetings (frophecyings) in which the Puritans discussed 
their beliefs, Elizabeth suspended him for five years, mere 
functionary that he was. She sent, thereupon, a circular 
to her bishops, enjoining them to prohibit all unauthorised 
preaching, and threatening to chastise them for their luke- 
warmness, and to make “examples” of them.? 

Even to Parker, former chaplain of Anne Boleyn, and 
favourite of Cranmer, a prelate after her own heart, able, 
learned, pliant, knowing how to live as befitted his posi- 
tion, she did not spare harsh reprimands. She treated 
him, at times, so rudely that he had, he wrote to Cecil, 
“neither joy of house, land, or name, so abused I am 
by my natural good lady.’? But these were transient 
quarrels, Parker understands her views; he battles for 
them against the extremists of both parties, devotes him- 
self to strengthening the new-built Church, in which so 
many holes and fissures can still be seen, where every- 
body wants to act as he pleases, where each one mocks 
his neighbour, if even he does not curse him, where the 

1 May 7, 1577; Prothero, ‘Select Statutes,” p. 206. Cf. the queen’s 
speech in Parliament, 1585: “*. . . All which if you, my Lords of the clergy, 
do not amend, I mean to depose you. Look ye, therefore, well to your 
charges ” (/dzd. p. 221). 

2 Same letter as above, concerning the marriage of priests, 1561. The 
worst was that those differences were not kept secret, and that they excited 
derision : ‘‘ Which inclination being known at large to Queen Mary’s clergy, 


‘they laugh prettily to sec how the clergy of our time is handled.” Parker, 
© Correspondence,” 1853, p. 157+ 
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most sacred ceremonies are interrupted by ridiculous 
incidents, and one may sce, at the very moment of com- 
munion, when the priest “was reading the passion, one 
man of the parish draw from the table both cup and the 
wafer bread, because the bread was not common ; and so 
the minister derided and the people disappointed.”* To 
Parker mainly is due the drawing up of the final Thirty- 
nine Articles.2. In accordance with the queen’s views he 
avoids, as much as possible, attributing a dogmatic and 
religious character to the rules of discipline he prescribes 3; 
the great thing is to shape, model, and regularise ; that 
there be a genuine Church, that one may know where it 
is; that it be recognised when seen. The clergy shall 
wear certain surplices and certain caps, shall kneel at 
certain moments, not because the Bible ordains it; but 
because the queen wishes it ; you will obey as subjects, if 
not as Christians. 

Whitgift was even morea prelate after the queen’s own 
heart: his pliability towards her was greater, his firmness 
towards the malcontents more rigorous, and, as it turned 
out, the situation had become more difficult. Parties, 
exhausted and kept in doubt at the beginning of the reign, 
had gathered up their spirits; they understood now what 
were the queen’s views, and how fraught with danger to 
themselves; they had become more unruly. Capable of 
compromising with his own conscience, which concerned 
himself alone, but not with rebellious spirits, which con- 


Parker to Cecil, April 12,1566. ‘‘ Correspondence,” 1853, p. 278. Con- 
cerning the hatred which his struggle against the extreme parties gained him, 
see zbid., p. 158 (1561). A considerable quantity of valuable documents 
concerning Parker and the religious question in his day have been introduced 
by Strype into his “ Life and Acts of Matthew Parker,” London, 1711, fol. 

2 See above, pp. 211 and 240, 

3 ** Not yet prescribing these rules as laws equivalent with the eternal word 
of God . . . but as temporal orders.” Preamble of the ‘* Advertisements” of 
1565-6; Prothero, ‘Select Statutes,” p. 192. Cf. H. Gee, ‘*The Elizabethan 
Prayer Book and Ornaments,” London, 1902, 8vo. 
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cerned the whole kingdom, Whitgift was, in his way, a 
man of government fitting the needs of the times. He 
had early shown towards Protestantism, tendencies which 
had somewhat faded under Mary, but which revived and 
became Calvinistic under Elizabeth. There was method, 
however, in his Calvinism: he was a Calvinist in questions 
of faith, and an anti-Calvinist in questions of hierarchy ; 
and it just happened that the queen attached importance 
particularly to the latter, which more directly affected 
good order in her dominions. Puritan ideas in matters of 
episcopal organisation had no stauncher adversary ; the 
question of Church possessions was, in his eyes, an affair 
of eternal salvation, and he dared say so to the queen 
herself, speaking, in the same breath, of Magna Charta 
and of the Judgment.t He hinted at damnation for who- 
ever should lay hands on goods with which he was himself 
abundantly provided. To minimise the old-established 
abuse of pluralism, one of the great grievances against the 
Roman Church, the canons of 1571 had prohibited the 
holding of more than two benefices at a time, but Parker 
had granted a special permission to Whitgift: for it is not 
enough to punish, one must also reward; and so it was 
that this defender of Church property was then (while 
awaiting more, and more came) dean of Lincoln, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, canon of Ely, and rector 
of Teversham. 

Archbishop of Canterbury in 1583, and the possessor of 
important revenues, Whitgift continued the traditions of 
former medieval prelates. He kept open house,never moved 
without a princely retinue, had his own bodyguard, a real 
cuard, ready for action, as in olden days, and not merely 
for show, with valets disguised as soldiers ; his soldiers it 
was who arrested Essex. With such tendencies, he could 
not fail to displease the Martinists ; he was their bugbear, 

t Izaac Walton, ‘‘ Lives,” ed. Gollancz, 1898, vol. ii. p. 47. 
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the Beelzebub of their diatribes. In return, he hunted 
them with a zeal equal to the violence of their attacks ; 
he tracked, pursued, took and hanged them, ever in favour 
of the harshest penalties and the severest laws, drawing 
up articles for the clergy, so captious that Burghley could 
not help protesting, in a letter to the archbishop himself, 
that they were worthy “of the inquisitors of Spain,” and 
seemed “rather a device to seek for offenders than to 
reform any.”! The queen appreciated moreover the good 
taste Whitgift had shown in observing celibacy, and called 
him “her little black husband,” 2 

Knowing Elizabeth’s wishes, the chiefs of her clergy 
are, like her, in favour of the proper means to secure 
success. Scaffolds and tortures are of the number, but 
so are reasonings. Other workers, besides headsmen, 
should be resorted to: through books, beliefs may be 
sown. Newspapers do not exist yet, but there are 
pamphlets, placards, loose sheets, and, if need be, huge 
in-folio treatises; all these are made use of. However 
strong one may be, public opinion should not be 
neglected; Cecil realises it more keenly even than the 
bishops. Parker would have preferred to leave the book 
of Sanders the Catholic unanswered 3; Cecil obliged him 
to reply. 

The martyrs of Mary had contributed powerfully to 
make England ready for Protestantism; their memory 
must not be allowed to die, especially now that stakes are 
erected chiefly for Catholics, and might excite sympathy 

* July 1, 1584, on the Lambeth articles, of May, same year; ‘* Select 
Statutes,” p. 213. Whitgift answers, with apologies for differing, that those 
articles are, on the contrary, excellent, and as full of justice and charity as one 
could wish. 

2 Walton, ‘‘ Lives,” ed. Gollancz, vol. ii. p. 47. The Parker Society has 
published *‘ The Works of John Whitgift ” (treatises, sermons, corresponsicaca)y 
Cambridge, 1851, 3 vols., 8vo. 

3 “*De visibili monarchia Ecclesiv,” Antwerp, 1571. Parker, ‘ Corres- 
pondence,” 1853, pp. 409 ff. 
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for them. John Foxe, who had begun life as tutor to young 
Thomas, the future Sir Thomas Lucy, of Shakesperean 
fame, compiled, at the proper juncture and in a spirit fitted 
to the times, a history of these martyrs: an enormous book, 
dedicated to the queen, and placed later, by order of the 
Canterbury Convocation, in all the cathedrals, for the 
edification of the many. Foxe relates in it “ the great perse- 
cutions and horrible troubles that have bene wrought and 
practised by the Romishe prelates, speciallye in this 
realme of England and Scotlande, from the yeare of our 
Lorde a thousande, unto the tyme now present.”! This 
immense compilation is made up of a prodigious number 
of stories, anecdotes, descriptions of tortures, strung 
together with no trace of art or of historical criticism. 
The book is a prolonged cry of anguish, one long 
imprecation, one heartrending shriek a thousand times 
repeated. The author no more seeks to avoid monotony 
than a carpenter driving a nail; his sole desire is to deal 
blows as strong and as numerous as possible. He gathers 
his information at random, without taking time to control 
or verify anything, making sometimes two martyrs out of 
one, or relating the death of a man still alive and able to 
protest when the book appeared. Foxe promised correc- 
tions, but omitted to make them. He remained convinced 
that he could never say enough, that the added traits were 
very far from making up for those he must have ignored. 
Innumerable engravings corroborated the effect of the 


x ‘Actes and monuments of these latter and perillous dayes touching 
matters of the Church, wherein ar comprehended and described the great 
persecutions,” etc., London, John Day, 1562-3, fol. Other editions, 1563, 
1570, 1576, 1583, 1596, etc. John Foxe, born in 1516, and exiled under 
Mary, had first given a shorter Latin text: Basle, 1559. By him a Latin 
drama in five acts: ‘‘Christus Triumphans,” 1556, translated into French, 
1562, into English, 1578. He lived in great poverty, his objection to the 
surplice preventing his accepting any permanent religious preferment ; he 
died in 1587. 
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text; the tortures of times past are shown there in all their 
variety and horror; the costumes are uniformly those of 
the sixteenth century, as in the plays of Shakespeare, and 
in accordance with the historic unconcern usual at that 
period. Instead of being lessened thereby, the interest 
was increased : these contemporary touches brought events 
closer to the reader and intensified his emotion. Monks 
and popes are always represented with ignoble features ; 
the foreign character of these prelates of Rome or Avignon, 
of these abettors of Spain, is energetically brought out. 
Foxe knew that he was thus doubling the intensity of 
popular rancour. The colossal war engine was thus per- 
forming its work, and keeping alive the memory of the 
persecutions, only too real and undeniable, which had sullied 
the reign of Mary. The “ Actes and Monuments” had 
numerous editions, and more than one church in England 
still keeps to-day the old copy, chained to the reading desk, 
which fortified of yore Elizabeth’s subjects in their hatred 
of Rome. 

To make war on Rome and Geneva was not enough ; 
stability must be given to that composite formation, the 
English Church; its different parts, juxtaposited, and 
leaving joints and fissures so apparent that, in Europe, it 
was a matter for jests, must be rivetted together. The work 
is pursued by the archbishops or under their direction. 
They lay down rules, establish a discipline, draw up the 
definitive articles of the Anglican creed. These rules and 
articles, sternly enforced, are like cramp-irons holding 
together the stones of the edifice ; there may be a better 
way of building, but this gives at least time to think and 
breathe; in such crises, one must hasten to do what is 
most urgent, leaving to better times the perfecting of the 
work. Dean Nowell, Parker’s friend, compiles a catechism 
of the new belief, as much for the sake of replying to con- 
tinental critics as of satisfying the English faithful. He 
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takes great pains about his Latin, on account of the 
European humanists! Parker endeavours to show that 
this belief is not so new. Wisely mindful of the effect 
produced, in a country of precedents and traditions, by 
the persistent question of Catholics: Where were you a 
hundred years ago? he examines old annals, writes to the 
historians of his day to ascertain facts, asking Grafton 
whence he had derived his information about the mis- 
sionaries sent to “King Lucius.” Grafton replies that he 
had it partly from Mr. Keyes, who got it no one knows 
where, and partly from Fabyan, which was not going very 
far back into antiquity.2 Parker is anxious to prove that 
the England of Elizabeth does not disavow its past; he 
prints the ancient chronicles of the country; giving how- 
ever texts which do more honour to his activity than to 


his critical acumen.3 
The Anglican hierarchy is defended, in both Latin and 


* «©Catechismus sive prima Institutio Disciplinaque pietatis Christianze,” 
1570, 4to (numerous editions), translated into Greek by Whitaker, and into 
English by Thomas Norton. This is the ‘‘ larger catechism.”? Nowell gave 
two abridged versions of it: the middle and the small catechisms. Dean of 
St. Paul’s and an accomplished hellenist, Alexander Nowell, who died in 1602, 
almost a centenarian (a result, says Izaac Walton, confidently, of his devotion 
to angling), had pointed out to Cecil, June 22, 1563, the necessity for a 
catechism, on account especially of ‘‘the opinion beyonde the seas.” ‘‘ Letters 
of Eminent Literary Men,” Camden Society, 1843, p. 21. 

2 Grafton to Parker, 1566(?). ‘‘ Correspondence of Matthew Parker,” 
p- 295. On Fabyan, see supra, p. 95. Lucius and the missionaries are 
alike fabulous. 

3 Asser, Gildas, Matthew Paris, etc. The texts are full of errors, and 
interpolations ; scholars entrusted, in our time, with the task of re-editing 
these works have shown Parker little mercy: ‘‘ Parker has not the slightest 
scruple in altering what he does not understand, or changing words or expres- 
sions that he does not like.” Luard, ‘‘Matthzei Parisiensis Chronica Majora” 
(Rolls Series), vol. ii. p. xxiii. See also Madden, preface to Matthew Paris’s 
* Historia Anglorum” (Rolls), pp. xxxi. ff. By Parker again, a text of Ailfric 
was published, with an English translation, under this characteristic title: ‘A 
testimonie of antiquitie, shewing the auncient fayth in the Church of England 
touching the sacrament of the body and bloude of the Lorde, here publikely 
preached . . . above 600 yeares agoe,” London, John Day [1566]. 
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English, by the refugees, Baro and Saravia,? the bishops 
Bilson, Bancroft, and Jewel?; better still by Richard 
Hooker. 

Hooker made use of the national idiom, and wrote, con- 
cerning the “ Lawes of Ecclesiastical Polity,” 3 a book which 
is one of the classics of the English language. Its principal 
charm, which has never faded, is the obvious sincerity and 
disinterestedness of the author. Mild, modest, and learned, 
Hooker knows the difference between insults and argu- 
ments; he has the then uncommon merit of admitting the 
possibility that his adversaries may be sincere. He does 
not fight, like Whitgift, for a hierarchy of which he occupies 
the summit, nor for church property of which he has secured 
alarge share. Far from soliciting honours, and thus increas- 
ing his motives for defending them, he resigns a London 
appointment (the Mastership of the Temple) in order to 
live in the country, a simple parson, dressed like a peasant, 
reading Horace while watching his sheep, bringing up his 


t Baro, 1534-99, was a French refugee; first a Calvinist, then a strong 
opponent of the Calvinistic doctrines and of Puritanism. Saravia, 1531-1613, 
of Spanish origin, was born in Artois. Both defended the Anglican hierarchy ; 
the latter was bound in close friendship with Hooker and Casaubon. 

* Thomas Bilson, 1547-1616, Bishop of Winchester, defended the English 
Church especially against Allen. Richard Bancroft, 1544-1610, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a prelate with lordly tastes, was one of the fiercest adversaries 
of the Puritans. John Jewel, 1522-71, Bishop of Salisbury, wrote in Latin his 
memorable ‘‘ Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana,” 1562, upon which Cecil 
relied to promote the Protestant cause on the Continent as much asin England 
(Parker, ‘‘ Correspondence,” 1853, pp. 148, 161). The ‘‘ Apology” was 
translated into English, e.g., by Lady Bacon, 1564; a rational work, made 
the stronger by well-chosen quotations, and appealing to moderate minds. 

3 London, 1592 (?). Books VI. to VIII. are posthumous, and spoiled by 
alterations and interpolations. ‘* The Works of . . . Mr. Richard Hooker,” 
ed. Keble, Oxford, 1836, 3 vols., revised hy Church and Paget, 1888. Born in 
1553, an Oxford student, Master of the Temple, where he began in 1585 to 
preach every Sunday, he was fiercely contradicted by the Puritan Walter 
Travers. The desire of refuting his opponent gave him the idea of writing his 


‘“‘Lawes.” He withdrew to the country in 1591, and died rector of Bishops- 
bourne, near Canterbury, in 1600. 
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four daughters, being himself under the rod of his shrewish 
wife, and beneath his coarse garb, preparing the finest 
defence ever made of those prelates clad in silks, housed 
in palaces, who, with their fine pontifical voices, encouraged 
him from afar. 

Simple, naive, conscientious, astonished at nothing and 
fearing nothing, a rare example of the staunch-moderate 
man who will never swerve from his moderation, armed 
with good sense as well as science, and able to use both at 
once, he shows himself a real thinker, and goes untroubled 
by possible consequences to the bottom of things. He 
scans the most exalted propositions; he dares go round 
them and see what is behind. He ventures to contradict 
the Puritan proposition which also had been Wyclif’s: the 
Bible contains everything; what is not in the Bible is 
human, controvertible, and should be rejected.t_ All is not 
in the Bible, replies Hooker; the Bible teaches us the 
supernatural law, but besides that law there is the natural 
law which is taught us by our reason, and the precepts of 
which must be obeyed too. He assigns to reason its place, 
and to human initiative its part. Ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and civil government are both of human make, but 
should not, for this cause, be rejected ; they both have the 
same foundation, and, anticipating Rousseau, Hooker 
boldly concludes that this foundation is the consent of the 
governed: “Laws they are not, therefore, which public 
approbation hath not made so.” A brief and energetic 
formula this, easy to carry about, and which impresses 
itself on the memory just as it is. Hooker adds, truth to say, 
numerous restrictions, and ends by recognising the right of 
an absolute monarch to impose on his subjects laws con- 
trary to their will. He justifies this conclusion by means 


t «* Namely that Scripture is the only rule of all things which in this life may 
be done by men” (‘‘ Works,” vol. i. p. 358). The refutation of this propo- 
sition is the subject of Book II. 
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ofthe contract made, he avers, at the origin of societies, 
and through which the ancestors had abdicated, “by 
universal agreement,” their liberties and bound at once 
themselves and their descendants." 

Many objections occur to the reader, but no desire is 
felt by him to part company with this honest-minded 
philosopher, who may be mistaken, but remains sincere. 
His guarded discourses, his broad and simple views, his 
quiet tone of voice, are in strong contrast with the usual 
dialectics of the time, narrow and violent, clamouring for 
war on Beelzebub and for the death of Jezebel. His style 
suits his thought; a noble style without vain emphasis ; 
this Latin scholar reminds us, in his English, of the 
dignified lines and numerous folds of the Latin period 
and the Roman toga. Flowers of poetry bloom naturally 
and deck the vast field of his demonstrations; his speech, 
which is never rough, has, at times, almost musical modu- 
lations, as might have been expected from such a friend 
of music—music “a thing as seasonable in grief as in joy; 
as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight and 
solemnity, as being used when most men sequester them- 
selves from action.” 


To the comparative calm of the first years had succeeded 
a period of stern repression. The country had acquiesced, it 
did not revolt ; the staunch adepts of the extreme parties 
alone suffered ; the land was not rent by those deep move- 
ments, which were shaking the great realms of the Conti- 


* “Laws they are not, therefore, which public approbation hath not made 
so. But approbation not only they give who personally declare their assent, 
by voice, sign, or act, but also when others do it in their names by right, 
originally at the least, derived from them. . . . When an absolute monarch 
commandeth his subjects that which seemeth good in his own discretion, hath 
not his edict force of law whether they approve or dislike it? .. . To be 
commanded we do consent, when that society whereof we are part hath at any 
time before consented, without revoking the same after, by the like universal 
agreement ” (‘‘ Works,” vol. iii. pp. 307, 308). 
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nent, endlessly afflicted with civil, religious, or foreign wars. 
The new Church had taken shape and consistency ; the 
structure was not very coherent in style, but it began to 
deserve being looked at; the multitude, devoid of mystic 
passions, thought it sufficiently regular; it recalled the 
past to some extent, and in it one could breathe more 
freely than before; the police rules enforced there pleased 
those souls, always numerous, who like ready-made creeds, 
guaranteed by the Government. 

It lacked undoubtedly the patine of age; above all, it 
lacked deep foundations ; no one could be sure that some 
mighty tempest could not shake it to its base. This was 
the secret of the future; about such secrets Elizabeth 
cared less than about recipes for the present time, and she 
had more than one reason for not being dissatisfied with 
that time. 


III, 


Religious quarrels and lordly ambitions, with their 
accompaniment of tortures and death sentences, caused 
many individual catastrophes, and, at times, alarming | 
disturbances. But the periods of disorder were short and 
localised, much less lasting than in the other kingdoms of 
Europe.t Ambitious men of the greater kind, apostles full 
of zeal suffered cruelly ; average people, shaken and moved 
at times, soon began again to cultivate their garden. 
Merchants extended their trade; great and small land- 
owners, with a keen eye well open to profit, with a heart 


¥ The miseries of France, for example, were at that time so much greater 
and more lasting by comparison, that even foreigners were moved with pity. 
Dekker writes: ‘‘ France lies yet panting under the blowes which her own 
children have given her. Thirty yeeres together suffred she her bowels to be 
torne out by those that were bred within them. . . . O, gallant monarchy, 
what hard fate hadst thou, that when none were left to conquer thee thou 
shouldst triumph over thy selfe!” ‘‘Seven Deadly Sins,” 1606; reprinted 
by Arber, p. 7. 
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little accessible to pity, continued, until far into the reign 
of Elizabeth, to eject the rural labourer, who had to go 
off, and die of hunger or be hanged as a vagabond. The 
landed proprietor becomes a wool-grower and a trader: 
this is one of the notable landmarks on the road travelled 
by England to place herself at the head of the commerce 
of nations. 

One sees, then, in the process of formation, those hardy 
fighters, fearless and stubborn, whom neither their own 
perils stop, nor the evils which they risk or inflict, whom 
wealth does not calm, insatiable and ever on the breach, 
and who, remarkable and almost unique trait, eagerly 
ascribe their successes to God, whatever means may have 
brought them about: they are men of to-day and of to- 
morrow, not of yesterday ; the methods are of yesterday, 
the successes of to-day ; they thank God for to-day. 

They seek already with sz/ze¢ary ardour markets for their 
trade. It is, for Elizabeth, a sufficient argument, justifying 
acts of piracy, committed in peace time, to be able to say to 
Philip: You have impeded my commerce. For, although 
the theories of free trade were still in the distant future, 
the policy of the “open door” was even then in favour, 
and was expounded in numerous despatches, narratives of 
travel and international documents. Philip, who had his 
reasons for preferring a different régzme, tried to maintain 
in his possessions beyond the sea the system of closed 
doors: they are burst open. Hawkins constrains the 


* “Vor I trust in God! to go both thither and hither, and to buy and sell as 
freely as . . . any other. Here is very great good to be done in divers of our 
commodities ; and in like manner, there is great profit to be made with 
commodities of this country to be carried to Aleppo” (Letter of J. Newbery ; 
Goa, January 20, 1584: Voyages of Fitch, Newbery, etc., in Arber, ** English 
Garner,” vol. iii. p. 189). In the Stationers’ Register a book is entered under 
this noteworthy title: ‘A treatise of commerce wherein are shewed the com- 


mf[odit]ies arysinge by a well ordered and ruled trade.” August 14, 1601, 
Arber’s Transcript, ili, 190. 
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Spaniards in the West Indies to buy, willing or no, his 
cargoes, consisting of blacks ; if they refuse he burns their 
towns. In the eyes of the queen’s subjects the importance 
of trade is, from that time, pre-eminent, and there is scarcely 
any cause for which they would more readily risk a war. 
The effect which events may produce on their commerce is 
never far from their thoughts. What tragedy more awful 
than the Saint Bartholomew massacre? Sir Thomas 
Smith, Secretary of State, hears the news, and, writing 
to Walsingham, the queen’s Ambassador to France, 
comments on the event as follows: “The mater apereth 
all maner of waies very lamentable. ... Yf of long 
tyme premeditate before. ... then the worse and more 
infamous. ... Now the vintage as you know is at 
hand, and our trafique into Roan and other places in 
France is almost laid downe with this new feare.... 
Who shall now worthely write of these new treasons 
and cruelties more barbarous than ever the Scithians 
used?” ? 

English trade was increasing, new industries were added 
to the old ones, thanks to the Protestant refugees expelled 
from France and the Spanish Netherlands: tapestry, 
needle and lace making. The products of British industry 
and British soil reach remote countries, cloth, linen, lead, 
tin, carried to the Levant and the Baltic, to Dantzic, to 
Constantinople. “Everybody knows,” says Hentzner, 
“that the English cloths, on account of the excellence of 
the material, are highly esteemed and that they are 
imported in all the kingdoms and provinces of Europe.” 2 
Business relations begun with Russia were strengthened ; 


ae From Woodstock, September 11, 15723 the massacre had taken place 
on the 24th of August. Ellis, “ Original Letters,” III. iti. 377. 

2 “Notissimum est et illud quod pannos Anglicos ob materi bonitatem 
valde commendari, et in omnia Europze regna et provincias importari,” 1598, 
“*Ttinerarium,” Nurenberg, 1612, 4to, p. 134. 
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adventurers, seeking their fortune, sojourned in the Indies, 
and a company was established to trade there.* 

The conquest of riches is held of paramount importance: 
one must be rich. Elizabeth and her people, who, in 
certain things, resemble, and in others complement one 
another, agree on the necessity of wealth, with this dif- 
ference, that the people act with more ardour and she with 
more caution ; the people are reckless, she is parsimonious. 
While she gives up the thought of conquering France and 
even of recovering Calais, her subjects dream of ruling the 
world, or, at least, of monopolising its wealth, Riches 
have in their eyes a sacred character. The same reproach 
of greed is aimed at them by men of every nationality 
and on every sea, at Venice, Constantinople, Cadiz, and 
Elsinore.2 They do not care; not only their bankers, but 
their very poets, express openly the opinion of every one 
around them: gold has something noble and beneficent, 
it is a spur to honourable deeds. “There are no two 
countries,” says the sonneteer Barnfield, “where gold is 
esteemed lesse than in India and more than in England: 
the reason is because the Indians are barbarous, and our 
nation civill.”3 “QO Clio,” cries Chapman— 


* “Ralph Fitch, England’s pioneer to India,” by Horton Ryley, 
London, 1896, $vo, illustrated. Fitch and his companions set out in 1583; 
the original account of their journey is in Hakluyt and, partly, in Arber’s 
‘English Garner,” vol, iii The ‘‘ East India Company” received its 
charter in 1600. One of the men it employed with most success in early days 
was Sir Thomas Roe, who had formerly explored the Amazon river, and 
resided in India from 1615 to 1618; his diary has often been printed, first by 
Purchas, and last by W. Foster (Hakluyt Society), The long voyages of 
Anthony Jenkinson in Muscovy and Central Asia, during the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth, did much to second English commerce in these regions 
(narrative in Hakluyt). Cf. zzfra, p. 284. 

* Scaramelli to the Doge, London, March 20, 1603 (statement of the 
motives of the animosity of the Germans, Danes, Flemings, French, Spaniards, 
Venetians, etc.), ‘* Calendar of State Papers... in... Venice,” vol. ix. 
No. 1160, See also Nani to the Doge, Constantinople, January 21, 1601 
zbid., p. 443. 

3 Preface to ‘‘ The Encomion of lady Pecunia,” 1598. 
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O Clio, Honour’s Muse, sing in my voice!... 
Riches and conquest and renoun I sing. . . . 


Thanks to gold, all perfections are going to bloom again 
in England ; we shall see “a wonder, Virtue rich”; when 
all are rich, the worst temptations will vanish: 


But we shall forth, I know, gold is our fate. 


Gains and glory go together, exclaims Spenser, alluding 
to the Amazonian goldfields ; 

And shame on you, O men, which boast your strong 

And valiant hearts, in thoughts lesse hard and bold, 

Yet quaile in conquest of that land of gold. 

But this to you, O Britons, most pertaines, 

To whom the right hereof it selfe hath sold ; 

The which for sparing litle cost or paines, 

Loose so immortall glory, and so endlesse gaines.? 


Distant expeditions become numerous. Some had been 
made under the Plantageiets, and: shad: seemedt ery daring ; 
others had been’ andértakken during the’ reigns of.the, first 
Tudors, and- had. -cast the first into the shade; the new. 


ones eclipse. all the others. A general ee ean of.the +. 


manifold-*qualities inherited; ftom, thé. ancestors now >’. 


animates’ the nation. ‘The: jastiict8+ of ancient Danish 
and Norman pirates are revived, and the deeds are 
renewed of the old sea rovers, plunderers of towns, 
devastators of provinces, who had shaken on its basis 
the Carolingian Empire. Never was “action” held in | 
higher esteem: “ We cannot denie,” says Raleigh’s com- 
panion, Laurence Keymis, “that the chiefe commendation 
of vertue consists in action: we truely say that otcwm is 
anime vive sepultura...To sleepe then, because it 
costeth nothing ; to imbrace the present time, because it 
flattereth us with deceitfull contentment, and to kisse 
security saying, what evill happeneth unto us? is the plaine 


t «‘ De Guiana Carmen epicum,” 1596. 
2 ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” book iv. canto xi. 


° 


a 
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high way to a fearefull downfall: from which the Lord in 
his mercy deliver us.”* And at the same moment, the 
facund of the Celts, of “these olde gentil Britons,” is also 
going to reappear, with even greater power and grace, and 
the gift of argute logui, restored to the poets, will hold 
the crowd attentive, in the precincts of the “Globe,” at 
Southwark.? 

The English realise that they are made for the sea ; 
they are at home upon the waters ; the “whales’ path” of 
the old Sagas is their highway; they adopt the policy 
sketched for them in the preceding century by the author 
of the “ Libelle of Englyshe Polycye.”3 Others, no doubt, 
venture on the sea, and Spain possesses empires upon 
which the sun never sets. But the Spaniards are lands- 
men who go on the water, while the English are sailors, 
so especially made for the sea that they lose half their 
advantages when ° they are compelled to any regular 
operation on-land. “The Arma‘da was ‘less a fleet than 
a floating town; the tactics of Meditia- ‘Sidonia_ would 


-. have suited the defence of a fortress ; his officers expected 


“assaults and harid-to-hasid combats ; they did ket ‘know, 
in such a juncture; hotv to'také edvaitees of those moving 
elements, water and wind; they knew neither how to use 
them nor beware of them in time. Their heavy ships, laden 
full of troops ready for a sortie, ponderous wooden keeps, 
offered a vast and almost motionless target to the guns of 
Howard, Drake and Frobisher, carried by crafts lighter, 
swifter, more obedient to sail and rudder, and, above all, 
manned by crews so truly at home on the water that the 
ocean seemed their mother country. 


* «A relation of the second voyage to Guiana, performed and written in 
the yeere 1596, by Laurence Keymis, Gent.” In Hakluyt, vol. iii., 1600, 
p. 668. ; 

* Above, vol. i. ¢.g., pp. 8 ff., 21 ff, 42 ff, 80, 125 ff. 210 ff., 300, 402, ete. 

3 Above, vol. i. pp. 256, 517. : 
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Once landed, these same men were out of their element , 
the English counter-Armada, sent to the peninsula waters 
in 1589, under Drake and Norreys, failed, mainly because 
Norreys would risk operations on land, and there his men 
had to face formidable foes and lost their advantages." 

In all these expeditions the conquest of wealth is one of 
the incentives. The earlier ones are led by lawless, faith- 
less adventurers, of a personal courage and a harshness 
to others equally incredible ; they burn, plunder, kill, here 
and there, in the West Indies, in Brazil, in Peru, torture 
foreign pilots to make them speak, load their ships with 
treasures taken from Philip, are hanged by the Spaniards, 
as pirates, if captured, and made knights by Elizabeth if 
able to return. To try and get wealthy is an ennobling 
task. Hawkins enriches himself by trading in negroes; 
his second expedition is subsidised by Pembroke, Dudley, 
and the queen herself. Having sold his slaves to advan- 
tage, he has a triumphant return ; Elizabeth bestows upon 
him armorial bearings, the crest of which recalls his 
merchandise: “a demi Moor proper in chains,” Their 
adventures, their successes, their hopes more marvellous 
still, the fabulous Manoa, capital of the gold country, 
which Raleigh endeavoured all his life to discover, the 
layers of pyrites found by Frobisher at the northern 
extremity of the American continent, and which he 
mistook for gold ore, fired imaginations: young men of 


t This was the famous ‘‘Journey of Portugal.” The English made 
great destruction and burned a quantity of ships, but they failed to establish 
the Portuguese pretender and lost more than half their number. In spite 
of the keenness of a disappointment, the greater because the sending of the 
expedition had been hailed with extreme enthusiasm, and wonders had been 
expected from it, the queen showed her statesmanlike temper: to prevent 
discouragement and hide the failure, she boldly thanked the chiefs and their 
troops, for their ‘‘success ” (no idea of a possible failure, she thought, should 
be allowed to spread) and for ‘‘as great valour as ever nation did” (‘‘Calendar 
of State Papers—Domestic,” July 7, 1589). In similar cases weak govern- 
ments cause Admiral Byng to be shot. 
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the best families, Cavendish, Raleigh, the Earl of Cumber- 
land (Master of Arts and Knight of the Garter) set out 
to see the world and get rich. Robert Dudley, son of 
Leicester, starts in 1594 to explore Guiana and the 
Orinoco river. “Having,” he says, “ever since I could 
conceive of any thing, bene delighted with the discoveries 
of navigation, I fostered in my selfe that disposition till I 
was of more yeres and better ability to undertake such a 
matter.” By which he means that he had the patience 
to wait till he was twenty-one, thus commencing on the 
water one of the most extraordinary and romantic careers 
fallen to the lot of any of Elizabeth’s subjects. Poets, 
novelists, dramatists, turn navigators. The greatest per- 
sonages of the kingdom, beginning with the queen and 
not excepting wise Cecil himself, risk their money in 
these enterprises, the proceeds of which are afterwards 
proportionably divided among the partners: bars of gold 
and of silver, jewels, pearls, emeralds, costly spices. The 
return of an expedition filled the whole country with joy ; 
if London had not become the centre of universal com- 
merce, at least, great public sales were already held there 
on the occasion of these returns, and the products of the 
* whole world were offered to purchasers. 

A few attempts at permanent colonisation are made, 
with little success, but destined to have weighty conse- 
quences: Gilbert occupies a corner of Newfoundland ; 
Grenville and Lane, sent by Raleigh, install in Virginia 
a first group of planters, in no way luckier, it is true, 
than their predecessors, the French under Laudonnieére, in 
Florida (1562-66): Drake brought back to England what 
remained of the English Colonists, in 1586, one year after 
their landing. 

But, above all, the ardour of the new “sea rovers” is 


* “The voyage of Robert Dudley,” ed. Warner, Hakluyt Society, 1899, 
8yo, p. 67. 
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excited by the prospect of capturing the galleons of 
Spain or pillaging the treasures amassed in her colonies, 
Drake, already famous for the sack of Nombre de Dios in 
1572, sets out from Plymouth the 13th of December, 1577, 
on the Pelican of one hundred tons, rebaptised during the 
voyage the Golden Hind,and accompanied by the Elizabeth 
of eighty tons and by three smaller ships, none of these 
four being destined to accompany him till the end. 
Enriched by his former piracies, as harsh to others as 
before, and to himself also, when there is need, he 
does not mean to endure useless privations; his vessel 
is luxuriously equipped; he has musicians, silver plate, 
perfumes; a quantity of arms withal, many guns, and 
among his crew two draughtsmen to sketch the outline 
of the coasts. He sails towards Brazil, passes the Strait 
of Magellan, ravages the Spanish settlements along the 
Pacific coast, takes everything worth taking : gold, jewels, 
costly vases, Spanish or Portuguese, found in galleons or 
in churches. Fearing pursuit, he strikes boldly into the 
unknown ; but to him it is scarcely the unknown; as long 
as he is on the sea, he is at home; he touches at Mindanao, 
sights the Cape, then Sierra Leone, and reaches England 
on the 26th of September, 1580, the first Englishman to 
have circled the globe. He is welcomed with indescribable 
enthusiasm and joy, bringing back a ship literally ballasted 
with gold and silvert The emotion at the news of so 
great a booty is felt even by the queen; she has the 
precious cargo carried to the Tower,? and allots ten 

* The inventory of this treasure is still preserved. It included, besides 
precious stones, jewels, etc., silver bullion weighing 22,899 lbs. 5 0z., gold 
bullion weighing 110 Ibs. 10 oz., coarse silver weighing 5,121 lbs. Tremayne 
to Walsingham, December 24, 1580. In another letter the same reports that 
he has ‘‘administered interrogatories to the gentlemen and others of Drake’s 
company as to the value of his captures, reputed to the amount of one million 
and a half.” ‘* Calendar of State Papers ; Domestic, 1547-80,” ed. Lemon, 


pp. 686, 691. Cf. “ New Light on Drake,” by Mrs. Nuttall, Hakluyt Society. 
2 Jbéd., and letter from Elizabeth to Tremayne, October 24, 1580, pp. 682, 
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thousand pounds to Drake as his share of the profit; she 
silences a few envious people who had dared speak of 
cruelties and plunder; she visits the navigator on his 
ship, dubs him a knight on the deck of his vessel, and 
ascribing, conformably to custom, the success of his piracies 
to God, gives him a coat of arms with the motto: Awazlo 
aivino ! 

This expedition, the most brilliant of the age, was 
followed by innumerable voyages in every direction, to 
discover the route to China by the west, by the east, to 
extend commerce, establish colonies, capture Spanish 
hoards, burn Philip’s vessels : voyage of Cavendish around 
the globe, following Drake’s example; of Davis in Fro- 
bisher’s steps, among the ice-fields of the pole. The 
world, immense for a while in the eyes of Columbus's 
immediate successors, is now dwindling again; it is no 
longer a marvel to circle it. All seas, all lands are now 
connected ; deeds committed far off on the boundless 
ocean beget unexpected consequences; only Vespucci 
and the early explorers could speak of a “new world” ; 
in reality there is but one world, a small planet, the in- 
habitants of which are one in nature and interests. Two 
or three Englishmen, reaching India, “with a courteous 
and honest boldness,” as reads the letter of Elizabeth 
recommending them to the famous Emperor Akbar, feel 
greatly astonished at being stopped and imprisoned by 
the Portuguese. “Why?” they ask. Because “Master 
Drake, at his being at the Moluccas” (in 1580, four years 
before), “caused two pieces of the ordnance to be shot at a 
galleon of the Kings of Portugal.” 1 


686. The Golden Hind was long kept as anational relic. Hentzner, who saw 
itin 1598, notes: ‘‘ Primum nobis occurrit navis nobilissimi istius pyratee 
Francisci Draci qua totum terrarum orbem.. . circumnavigasse dicitur.’’ 
“Ttinerarium,” Nuremb. 1612, p. 134. On Drake’s Atlas, recently identified, 
see Ch. de La Ronciére, * Bulletin de Géographie historique,” 1909, p. 3. 


* Travels of Fitch ard Newbery, 1583-91, in Arber, ‘‘ English Garner,” - 
vol. iii, pp. 168, 181. 
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Until the end of her reign, and in spite of numerous 
failures, the queen shared in the most important of these 
enterprises, venturing money or lending some ship. The 
chiefs of these expeditions or their mates would publish 
on their return the narrative of the voyage, and a whole 
literature of travel, with which, later on, men of genius 
purposely connected their “Robinson Crusoes” and their 
“Gullivers,’ began at that time, written in vigorous, 
simple, unpolished prose, without ‘the slightest artistic 
pretensions, and which greatly helped to keep alive among 
the English people the memory of these adventures and 
the desire to renew them. The absence of poetry and 
sentiment is a characteristic trait of these works, taken 
as a whole ; never has anything been composed in a more 
“matter of fact” style, and never have any explorers 
viewed with more composure so many unexpected sights, 
such wealth and such misery. Another remarkable trait 
is their optimism; they encounter the worst dangers, 
suffer the most cruel privations, without being in the least 
moved or discouraged ; they form a favourable opinion of 
countries where the northern icebergs or the tropical sun, 
the arrows of savages, fevers, scurvy, famine, or want of 
water came very near killing them all. They lay in supplies 
of dried penguins, and they are “refreshed” and revived 
for a long time; the islands that Davis discovers in the 
frozen solitudes of the Far North appear to him green and 
delightful. The sense of failure and the consciousness of 
disaster are unknown to them ; the worst disappointments 
find them unshaken ; defeated by the elements or by the 
enemy, they return home in high spirits, their hearts full 
of hope and joy; they almost succeeded, they think ; 
they will succeed next time; the attempt must be renewed, 
and they renew it. 

As for the sufferings they inflict on others, to say that 
‘they are indifferent to them is not enough ; they rejoice 
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at-them and boast of them as openly as the fighters in 
the ancient sagas. “It hath pleased the Almighty,” writes 
Cavendish, in the final account of his voyage of circum- 
navigation, “to suffer me to circumpass the whole globe 
of the world... . I burnt and sunk nineteen ships, great 
and small. All the villages and towns that ever I landed 
at, I burnt and spoiled.” t 

Their expeditions are so remarkable that they attract 
the attention of all Europe ; their skill as seamen is now 
notorious: “ The English,” says Hentzner, “are good sailors 
and peerless pirates.”2 “After these first minions of 
Neptune,” writes Lovencourt de Vauchelles, “Vasco de 
Gama, Vespucci, and Magellan, I see none to be ranked 
higher than the illustrious gentleman, the knight Francois 
Drach.” He is the equal of these four, nay, their better, 
“for he did, he alone, as much as the others put together.” 3 
Among their memoirs and diaries figure some of the very 
first works ever translated from English into French: 
Frobisher’s second expedition, finished in September, 1577, 
was related in French in the following year.4 The account 


t Letter to the Lord Chamberlain, Plymouth, September 9, 1588, reprinted 
by Arber (from Hakluyt), ‘‘ English Garner,” vol. ii. p. 128. 

2 «Sunt Angli... boni naute et insignes pyrate.” ‘* Itinerarium,” 
Nuremberg, 1612, p. 156. 

3 “Le Voyage de . . . Francois Drach, admiral d’Angleterre, a l’entour du 
monde, augmenté de la seconde partie,” Paris, 1627, 8vo, par F. de Loven- 
court, sieur de Vauchelles, who dedicates it to Saint-Simon, baron de 
Courtomer, from whom he had received the MS. which he followed: ‘Je 
vous le dédie, par ce que c’est vous qui me l’avez donné, m’ayant fait entendre 
que vous l’aviez eu d'un de vos subjects de Courtomer qui a faict le mesme 
voyage avec ce seigneur.”’ 

‘ **La navigation du capitaine Martin Forbisher Anglois, és régions de 
west et nordwest, en l’année 1577,” printed, ‘‘ pour Anthoine Chuppin,” 1578, 
8vo, with, ¢.g., a preface by the well-known Huguenot, Nicholas Pithou, 
and a sonnet by F. Béroalde comparing Frobisher with Jason, to the 


advantage of the former. The translation was apparently made, with changes - 


and additions, from a MS. copy of Dionise Settle’s English text (see Sig. E 
vij). ‘The passage on the famous pyrites is as follows: ‘‘ Le lendemain qui 
estoit le dix-neufiesme dudict mois de Juillet, nostre Capitaine nous vint 
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of Drake’s journey to the West Indies in 1585-6, was 
published in French in 1588.1 

Collections of these narratives were compiled in England, 
the most famous of all being Hakluyt’s,a work of con- 
siderable importance, which was for daring minds what 
the book of Foxe was for religious ones 2; and not seldom, 
in fact, both dispositions were united in the same men: 


retrotver au navire, avec bonnes nouvelles, car il nous asseura des grandes 
richesses qui estoyent cachées au ventre de ces monfagnes stériles et désertes, 
qwil avoit descouvertes . . . Si ne fut plus question que de mettre bas toute 
melancholie et chagrin, et cercher seulement les moyens de satisfaire .. . au 
désir de nous enrichir, ne pensans jamais estre assez souls et rassasiez de ceste 
mine nouvellement trouvée.” The “pierre de mine” is loaded on the ships, 
and hopes are great: ‘‘ Les pierres de ce continent a l’Amérique reluisent_et 
estincellent si tresfort quand le soleil frappe dessus, qu’on diroit proprement 
que c’est or.” They turned out not to be; gold was indeed under those 
latitudes, but not to be discovered until our own days, further west, in the 
Klondyke region. Frobisher’s party thought they were on a land ‘‘ joincte et 
continente 4 l’Asie’’; they had to face the greatest dangers “ par plusieurs 
Isles et montagnes de glace, terribles et espouvantables a voir.” (Sig. B viij, 
C ij, C iij). 

t «« Te Voyage de messire Francois Drake .. . l’an MDLXXXV., auquel 
les villes de S. Jago, S. Domingo . . . ont esté prises, avecq cartes géogra- 
phicques,” Leyden, 1588, 8vo. 

2 **The principall navigations, voiages and discoveries of the English nation, 
made by sea and over land . . . within the compasse of these 1500 yeeres,” 
by Richard Hakluyt, London, 1589, fol. ; 2nd ed. much enlarged, 1599, ff., 
3 vols., 4to, reprinted, Hakluyt Society. Accounts of foreign travels had been 
previously translated by Eden, ¢.g., ‘‘ Decades,” 1555. Publishers, in order 
to secure a sale, imitated the titles of these narratives on the covers of books 
which had nothing to do with distant discoveries. Title of a book treating of 
the most profitable trades: ‘‘Tom of all trades . . . being a discovery of a 
passage to promotion in all professions. . . . Found out by an old travailer 
in the sea of Experience amongst the inchanted islands of ill Fortune,” by 
Thomas Powell (first works by him, 1598), London, 1631, ed. Furnivall, 1876. 

As the passion for voyages was universal at that period, France had also a 
literature of travels, to which belong, ¢.g., such works as ‘‘ Les singularitez de 
la France antarctique, autrement nommée Amérique,” 1558, by Thévet, said 
to have founded, in Brazil, Ville-Henri, in honour of Henri II. of France: 
Grévin had sung, on this occasion, the achievements of— 


. . . Ces avantureux qui de ferme asseurance, 

Ont ramé plus osarts sur le dos écumeux 

De la mer, ne craignantz ses haults mons raboteux 
Et ont dessoubz noz pieds basti nouvelle ville— 
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Foxe’s book was taken on board in more than one journey, 
and in more than one country vicarage the leaves of the 
“ Principall Navigations” were turned by a diligent hand, 
Hakluyt himself was a churchman. Like Foxe and like 
Bale, he connects the past with the present, and offers his 
countrymen a picture of the English expeditions made 
“within the compasse of these 1500 yeeres ”—these “ 1600 - 
yeeres,” says he in his second edition. His collection is 
the “Book of Martyrs” of these heroic brigands, who 
nearly all died victims to their passion: swallowed up by 
the sea, like Gilbert, with his ship, the Sgwzrre/, a bark of 
ten tons; worn out by disease, like Hawkins and Drake 
on their last voyage to the West Indies; hanged by the 
Spaniards on a pirate’s gibbet, like Oxenham ; or killed, 
like Grenville, on their ship's deck rather than surrender, 
leaving it to Tennyson to double their glory by singing, in 
a “ Ballad of the Fleet,” the last fight of the Revenge. 

This collection was followed by others; other narratives, 
relating lesser adventures, but full of information, and also 
meant to make the world better known, came to increase 
the Library of Travels of this people more and more 
given to travelling: Purchas’s collection,? travels of Giles 


See also the account of Laudonniére’s attempts to found a Hugvenot colony 
in Florida: ‘‘ Histoire notable de la Floride, contenant les trois voyages faits 
en icelle par des capitaines et pilotes frangois,” Paris, 1586, 8vo (dedicated by 
the compiler, Basanier, to Raleigh, on account of ‘‘Ja naturelle inclination 
qu’avez eue et continuez d’avoir a l'art de navigation que je puis dire 4 bon 
droict exceller les autres” ; prefixed to it, Latin verses by Hakluyt, ‘‘ in laudem 
eorum qui novas orbis partes detexerunt”) ; Champlain’s ‘* Voyage,” 1603; 
or such a collection of narratives as the ‘‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle France, con- 
tenant les navigations, découvertes et habitations faites par les Francois és 
Indes occidentales . . . depuis cent ans jusque a hui . . . par Mare Lescarbot 
témoin oculaire d’une partie des choses ici récitées,’”? 1609, other ed. 1611, 1618, 
with maps. Cf. for the Italians, “ Navigationi e Viaggi,’’ Venice, 1550-56. 

* Not an impossible figure: ‘‘ Avant-hier est arrivé 4 Newcastle (Nouvelle 
Galles du Sud) le yacht Spray, jaugeant treize tonneaux, parti de Boston en 
1895.” (“Temps ” Oct. 3, 1896). See Gilbert's biography by Gosling, 1911. 

* “Wakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes . . . the first [booke ] 
contayning the voyages made . . . by ancient kings”’ (etc.), London, 1625, 


ial 
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Fletcher, the elder, and of Sir Thomas Smythe in Russia, 
of Sandys in Turkey, Greece, Egypt) the Holy Land, 
and in all the ancient centres of civilisation The earth 
and its resources, its wonders, its treasures, its inhabitants, 
its history, its monuments of vanished kingdoms are 
henceforth better known. These travellers are clever and 
practical; they understand the kind of information which 
will be useful to the merchant in his London shop or 
to the scholar who reads Pliny in his rooms at Oxford. 
No “Mandeville” talks now, but Sandys; he mentions 
marvellous tales only to show their vanity ; some of his 
descriptions of Egyptian monuments might be inserted 
unchanged into a modern guide-book. He sees the Sphinx 
and recalls the fact that, according to Pliny, the monster 
had paws and a belly. Sandys observes that they are not 
to be seen, but possibly, he remarks, the sand conceals 
them ; a conjecture the accuracy of which M. Maspero’s 
notable excavations have verified two centuries and a half 
later.2 


fol. ; now reprinted in twenty vols. by Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow, 1905, ff. 
(not to be confounded with ‘‘ Purchas his Pilgrim, Microcosmus or the historie 
of man,” London, 1619, 8vo). 

t «©Of the Russe common Wealth, or maner of Government by the Russe 
Emperour (commonly called the Emperour of Moskovia),” London, 1591, 8vo, 
by G. Fletcher, a conscientious observer who gives a quantity of statistics and 
precise facts relating to geography, government, and commerce ; he deplores 
that the Russians should be ‘“‘ without the true knowledge of God,” and 
rejoices that he is an Englishman. The merchants of London were afraid that 
the freedom of his views might injure their trade, and demanded the suppres- 
sion of his book. ‘‘ Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” Camden Society, 
1843, p. 79.—Sir Thomas Smythe, ‘‘ Voyage and entertainment in Rushia,” 
London, 1605, 4to. He made the journey by way of Archangel. Sir Thomas 
Smythe or Smith, 1528?-1625, must not be confounded with Sir Thomas 
Smith, 1513-1577, hellenist, ambassador, member of Parliament and Secretary 
of State (see zufra pp. 323, ff. and 351), nor with Sir Thomas Smith, 1556-1609, 
who was also a member of Parliament and filled various public offices. 

2 “A relation of a journey begun an. Dom. 1610”; Ist ed. 1615; 6th,” 
1670, fol., illustrated. George Sandys, 1578-1644, poet, traveller, translator 
of Ovid, a Virginia planter, was the son of Edwin Sandys, bishop of London- 
and, later, archbishop of York. Concerning his poems see tnfra, chy IX. 1. 
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To the end of the period something remained of 
the primitive idea: the idea of acquiring wealth and of 
the fortitude and nobleness there was in getting rich, 
“auxilio divino,” by every possible means. The Tudors 
were extinct, the second Stuart was on the throne, when 
a nephew of Drake’s found and published a narrative of 
the illustrious navigator’s travels; he dedicated it to 
Charles I., and entitled it: “ Sir Francis Drake revived ; 
calling upon this dull or effeminate age, to follow his noble 
steps for gold and silver.” My intent is not to sing the 
praise of my relative, says the nephew in his preface, but 
only that “of his and our good God,” who was obviously 
not the God of negroes nor of Spaniards, 


IV. 


The age of Elizabeth is for England an age of explora- 
tion. Unknown seas and continents, the historic past of the 
native land, foreign literatures, the various artistic centres | 
of Europe are explored in succession. Englishmen go 
and reside in the Netherlands and in Germany ; they visit 
the France of Philibert de Orme and of Ronsard, the 
Italy of Ariosto and of Titian. From the moment minds 
began to be warmed by the flame of the Renaissance fire, 
the desire to see and learn grew without cease ; and also, 
with many, the desire of enjoying life at an epoch when, 
usually, lives were short. /For the country did not produce 
only theologians, but adventurous young men who flattered 
themselves they were equal to anything : to confronting the 
privations of an Arctic voyage, the debauch of a journey to 
Venice, the brunt of battle, or death on the scaffold) 

* London, 1626; in Arber, ‘‘ English Garner,” vol. v. p- 487. See p. 560, 
how Drake returned from his expedition of 1573, on a Sunday, at sermon 
time; the crowd, at Plymouth, promptly left the church and the preacher, 


**to see the evidence of Ged’s love and blessing towards our gracious queen 
and country, by the fruit of our captains labozr and success.” 
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The English travel, then, and explore; they are to be 
met everywhere, merchants, scholars, pirates, gentlemen, 
players, poets, If one of them penetrates into India, he 
just happens to find there another Englishman who had 
preceded him, and can give him help and information. 
If Drake repairs to the West Indies, he comes across a 
lesser pirate, his fellow-countryman, lying in wait in a bay, 
and watching for the very sort of occasion the coming of 
the greater pirate offers him. Along the highways of the 
old world and even its by-ways or across country, travellers 
of all kinds look, inquire, observe, get instruction or amuse- 
ment. Noblemen give the example; a stay in Italy is, 
more even than under Henry VIII., the necessary com- 
plement of a fashionable education. Men of learning, too, 
and artists cross the Channel and the Alps; among them 
a quantity of penniless scribblers and songsters, living 
while on their journey no one knows how; but already, in 
London, they lived no one knew how. Troups of players, 
musicians, and dancers, go and perform bloody tragedies 
at Fontainebleau, before Henri IV., and astonish with their 
representations and their “artistic leaps,’ princes and 
peoples, in the Netherlands, Germany, and Denmark.? 
In the latter country, the receipts from English actors, 
some of whom figured later in Shakespeare’s troupe, are 
still preserved. 

In that France, rent by wars, art was establishing its 
reign, and on the banks of the Seine and the Loire, rose 
grand-looking mansions, castles and palaces, with richly- 
wrought facades, broad windows flooding the apartments 
with light, tall roofs, increasing the aristocratic aspect of 
- the dwelling, and the comparative plainness of ordinary 
houses. Sir Philip Sidney, very young and not yet 
famous, became gentleman of the chamber to Charles IX,, 
and sojourned at the court of which Héléne de Surgtres 


t «¢ Shakespeare in France,” p. 52. 
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was “the Minerva,” and Ronsard the poet. He travelled 
in Italy, and many others did the same; the Renaissance, 
which had begun early there, had passed its climax, and 
was about to dissolve into the rococo, the florid, the 
affected, without ceasing, however, to be fecund; quite the 
contrary: it is when blossoms shed their leaves that they 
sive their seed. 

Travellers admired the ultimate result of this long effort 
to propagate the worship of beauty. Many miniature 
Athens, at the call of a cultured tyrant, had sprung from 
the ground, as by magic, with their palaces, their 
museums, their academies ; provincial towns, mere villages, 
had become artistic centres and literary capitals. In 1559, 
in a corner of the Mantuan country, might be seen a 
straggling borough surrounded by marshes, where frogs 
croaked, “aquis ranisque plena” ; in 1562, behold a com- 
plete city, girdled with walls, the ducal city of Sabbioneta, 
with swarms of artists busy finishing its palaces and 
churches ; soon it will have a theatre in the antique style, 
like that of Vicenza, a mint, a cannon foundry, a printing 
house, a gallery of statues, suites of frescoes, carved and 
gilded wooden ceilings, painted facades; and its inhabi- 
tants will listen to the learned Nizolio, who teaches, free of 
expense, Latin and Greek to all comers, even foreigners, 
altent, “every day, except holidays.” The duke dies; 
Sabbioneta becomes again a silent village; its furnaces 
are extinguished, the printing presses stand idle; once 
more in the green waters of the moat, is heard the 
croaking of the frogs. 

Men of Italy can do anything they please, and in a 
moment; an architect, if you wish it, will chase you a 
brooch, and a painter will build you a church ; in the time 
it takes a northern artist to rough-hew a piece of wood, a 
Cisalpine craftsman will have carved out of it a Venus, an 
angel, or an apostle. They cannot endure anything plane 


gl 
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or pale; any work of their hands or brain takes a compli- 
cated shape and is clothed in vivid colours ; walls are covered 
by them with marbles, or paintings, or stucco, They tread 
in a glorious light and see, through its splendour, ideas 
and forms. Their churches have now gilded caissons and 
colonnades which would suit princely dwellings quite as 
well; they like to discard whatever is gloomy in religion. On 
the ceilings of palaces, the gods give mortals the spectacle 
of their Olympian orgies, in halls dedicated, as the inscrip- 
tion on the cornice avers, “honesto ocio post labores ” : 
honest, as Brantéme understood it.. On the walls of 
villas, Veronese associates heroes, nymphs, and goddesses 
with the daily life of noble Venetians 2; for these same 
Venetians, clad in silk and holding their greyhounds in 
leash, he reserves a place at the table set for Christ in the 
house at Cana or the inn at Emmaiis. And here and 
there, on the soil of Lombardy, Venetia, or Tuscany, 
forming between the ages, as it were, gigantic links, those 
immense edifices, continued from generation to generation, 
rose to view: those palaces of Venice or of Mantua, this 
cathedral of Saint Mary of the Flowers, the pillars of 
which Chaucer, then still young, had seen arise, which 
Brunelleschi had adorned with its cupola and which was 
to wait until our time for its facade.3 

The most highly gifted of the travellers from the north 
observed the manners, studied the movement of thought, 
and tried to make their country profit by what they had 
seen. “You purpose... to furnish your selfe with the 
knowledge of such thinges as may be serviceable to your 
countriee” and calling, wrote Sidney, to his younger brother, 
“which certainelie standes not in the chaunge of aiyre, for 
the warmest sonne makes not a wise man, no moe in learning 


1 Saint Andrew’s Church and Té Palace at Mantua. 
2 Maser villa in Venetia. 
3 Above, vol. i. pp. 285, ff. 
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languages ... for wordes are but wordes, in what language 
so ever they bee.” You must be attentive to what there is 
under this sun and under these words. But many see only 
the outward glitter, and the sole result of their peregrina- 
tions is the adoption of some new fashion ; we shall end 
by being put on the stage: “ Wee travaylers shalbe made 
sporte of [in] comodies,” which did not fail to happen. Let 
us look into realities, and discern the true merits of each 
country ; there is good to be found even among the Turks, 
even in “the kingdome of China, which is almost as 
farre as our Antipodes from us,” Let us not be dazzled by 
appearances; brilliant Venice is subject to a tyrannical 
rule which engenders servility, and will cause her decay ; 
the inhabitants have only the appearances of learning ; 
they are led astray by their eloquence (as artists were 
going to be misled by their facility): “ From a tapster up- 
wardes, they are all discoursers.”! Some things, however, 
are to be studied in Italy: “Horsemanshipp, weapens, 
vauting and such like are better there then in those other 
countries ; but for other matters, as well (yf noe better), you 
shall have them in these nearer.” 2 The arts are unmen- 
tioned ; Sidney, however, showed that he was not unaware 
of Italian excellence in this, and, while travelling in Italy, 
had his portrait painted. He first hesitated between 
Veronese and Tintoretto, then decided for Veronese: the 
“Stones of Venice” were not yet the hallowed guide of the 
traveller. 

Such were the opinions of one of the most sagacious and 
charming minds of the age. Truth to say, this was an excep- 

t «Which name I give,” he -says, in another letter to the same, ‘to who 
soever speakes ‘non simpliciter de facto, sed de qualitatibus et circumstantiis 
facti’”’ (October 18, 1580). 

* To Robert Sidney, 1579(?), “Complete Works,” ed. Feuillerat, Cam- 


bridge, 1912 ff., iii, 124 ff. See also another letter to the same on similar 
subjects, October 18, 1580; Jbzd. p. 131. Cf. “ Sidney Papers,” 1746, 2 vols. 


fol:, vol. i. pp. 247, 293. 
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tional traveller. To most of those who fled London’s dark 
sky, Italy seemed a land of marvels, and they admired every- 
thing there: fine arts, fine poetry, fine palaces, fine women, 
loose morals, emancipated literature, gaiety, universal in- 
dulgence and scepticism; they were spell-bound by the 
charms of this land of smiles, They learned to laugh at the 
Pope, for which they got no blame on their coming home, 
but also at Luther, which seemed less appropriate. They 
became enamoured of Italian painters, and we find a noble- 
man hastily writing home to get information about his 
own ancestors, in order to have their deeds recorded on 
canvass while he stays in Venice! The Cisalpine male 
“discoursers” filled them with wonder; female ones 
pleased them better still. If only those clever speeches 
could be noted down! Those who uttered them supplied 
the want: nothing was difficult for them, and they took 
pleasure in transcribing a few models of conversations, 
so as to polish somewhat this heavy Europe, whose 
learned men had already compiled many dialogues, but 
theological ones, serious, scientific, written to instruct, not 
to delight. After a supper where the talk had been even 
more witty than usual: What a pity all this should be 
lost! said one of the party, poet, duke, and leader of 
armies, the one who had changed Sabbioneta from a 
village into a complete city ; you, Master Guazzo, should 
“preserve the memory of the sayings we exchanged ; add 
to them, with your skill, the necessary ornaments,” and 
thus raise “a temple” to the art of conversation. Guazzo 
obeyed, and wrote his book of “ La Civil Conversazione,” to 
teach other nations how to talk. The work answered a 


t «‘ Wee have heere, in Venice, received much honor from the Duke and 
Signoria : if you could picke out some story of my auncestors which would do 
well in painting, I pray sende me it in writinge.” The Earl of Arundel to Sir 
Robert Cotton, Venice, Sept. 13 [1613]; ‘‘ Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” 
Camden Soc., p. 114. Cf. Einstein, **The Italian Renaissance in England,” 1902. 
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real need ; till then people had been able to bring back 
from Italy paintings, engravings, statuettes, poems, but 
not this other product of the soil: talk and speeches. 
They could do it now, there were samples of the art in 
this book which became immediately popular throughout 
Europe, was read in the original, and translated for the 
benefit of the ignorant, into French in 1579, into English 
in 1586, even into Latin for the use of pedants; for it 
could do no harm to try and remove some of their rust if 
that were possible.? 

Travellers who had tasted of the enchanted cup found 
very small indeed, on their return, the native beer; they 
came back “with such queasie stomachs that nothing 
[would] downe with them but French, Italian, or Spanish.” 
They judged their own tongue “ barren ; they count[ed] it 
barbarous ; they count[ed] it unworthy to be accounted 
of,’2 and told how they had sipped ambrosia at the table 
of the gods—What a mistake! replied grave men who 
had resisted the charm, or who had never travelled, and 
were just home from the sermon. What you have drunk 
from is Circe’s cup; you are quite altered, and we can 
scarcely recognise you. You think Italy the “ paradise of 
the world,” but in reality it is “the sinke and draine of 
hell.” Ascham assures his readers, in a well-known 
passage, that it took him nine days to see more sins in 
Italy than could be seen for nine years in the noble city 


* Venice, 1575, 8vo (other editions, 1580, 1581, 1600, etc.). French trans- 
lation by Gabriel Chappuys, Lyons, 1579, 8vo; English: ‘‘ The Civile Con- 
versation . . . divided into foure bookes, the first three translated owt of 
French by G. Pettie . . . the fourth translated out of Italian by B. Young, 
Lond., 1586, repr. Tudor transl. 1925. Lat. transl. 1650, 12mo. Concerning 
the supper and the real conversations which were the origin of the work, and 
also the personage who urged its being written, namely, Vespasiano Gonzaga, 
Duke of Sabbioneta, see “‘ A Duke and His City” in “ School for Ambassadors,” 
etc., 1924, p. 135. Wit matches and games similar to those given as examples 
by Guazzo occur in Ben Jonson : ‘* Cynthia’s Revels,” iz/fra, iii. 397. 

? G. Pettie, preface, dated 158r, of his translation of ** Guazzo.” 
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of London. Whereupon curious minds, Coryat for one, 
must needs go and see, and one may doubt whether their 
own memoirs, published on their return, did much to put a 
stop to those journeys, 

Coryat, a lounger and a éadaud, minute in his observa- 
tions, noting especially the petty side of things and the 
picturesque details, but noting them with accuracy, well 
shows the sort of peculiarities which astonished and de- 
lighted the average traveller in Italy. He visits Roman 
ruins and modern playhouses, stops open-mouthed before 
the Venetian mountebanks, their power of spontaneous 
speech seems to him akin to the miraculous; treading 
their stage, with “visards” on their faces, “being disguised 
like fooles in a play,” they will make you “an oration... 
of halfe an houre long or almost an houre .. . with such 
admirable volubility and plausible grace, even extempore, 
and seasoned with that singular variety of elegant jests 
and witty conceits,” that they fill a stranger with admira- 
tion.2 Coryat does not fail to visit the celebrated courte- 
zans, nor does he hesitate to say what he thinks of them. 
Their abode is the “paradise of Venus”; they live in 
magnificent palaces; the walls of their apartments are 


t “The Scholemaster,” London, 1570, 4to, pp. 26 ff. Harrison, ‘‘ De- 
scription of Britaine,” ed. Furnivall, 1877, pp. 129, 132. 

2 “© Coryat’s Crudities hastily gobled up in five moneths travells,” Glasgow, 
1905, 2 vols., 8vo; vol. i. p. 410; Ist ed. 1611; preceded by an extraordi- 
nary collection of poems in various languages, ironically praising the author, 
Coryat had begun his expedition on the 14th of May, 1608. Among other 
guides for English travellers, see Rich. Rowlands, a/ias Verstegen, ‘‘ The Post 
of the World, wherein is contayned the antiquities .. . of the most famous 
cities in Europe . .-. with their distances,’’ London, 1576 (roads, distances, 
and a few historical notes) ; Robert Dallington, ‘‘Survey ... of Tuscany... 
in 1596,’ London, 1605, and his ‘‘ Method for travell,’” London, 1606 (an un- 
friendly description of France in 1598) ; ‘‘ An Itinerary written by F. Moryson, 
Gent.,” London, 1617, fol., reprinted Glasgow, 1907-8, 4 vols. (Moryson’s 
journeys to France, Italy, Germany, etc., had been made under Elizabeth) ; 
“Instructions for forreine Travell,’’ by 5 ee Howell, Teg?) reprinted by 
Arber, 1869. Cf. zzfra, ch. IX, Il. 
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hung with tapestries or embossed leather, adorned with 
mirrors or with their portraits painted by the best artists ; 
they “warble out melodious notes upon their lutes,” their 
voice is sweet; they know how to withdraw from the 
world when age is at their door; they become nuns, 
build convents, and plunge into devotion. He leaves 
Venice, and covers nearly all the homeward journey on 
foot ; he nails up in the church of his village, as an er 
voto, the shoes which had carried him through so many 
countries, publishes his book, and then perceives that, 
bewitched by the demon of travel, he can no longer stop. 
This facetious narrator, who had grown up in court 
circles, buffooning among his mates sets out on his 
travels again, visits Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and goes off to die, like a professional explorer, at 
Surat in 1617, The spirit of the time was in him. 


Vs 


All these travels to near or distant lands, not only \ 
exerted an influence on manners and customs, on the | 


style of romances, tragedies, and poems, but their results 


could be detected even in the material aspect of the 
country, in its houses, its castles, the air of comfort every-/ 


‘where apparent, as the middle-class increased their wealth 
by foreign commerce. London has become a very large 
city, with a hundred thousand inhabitants, “one of the 
finest, largest, and richest in the whole world,” says a 
French traveller of this period, “and do not speak of 
Lisbon ... or Antwerp, or Pampeluna.” The capital is 
still surrounded by the same old walls as in Chaucer’s 
time, having the same gates, to which a few others have 
been added: Moorgate, Newgate, etc., for the convenience 
of its increased population. The best preserved of these 
gates, framed with towers, continue to serve as lodgings 
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for worthy personages. Chaucer had inhabited Aldgate ; 
the famous printer and publisher, John Day, now lives in 
Aldersgate, and has even taken the liberty of enlarging his 
dwelling by building additional rooms on the city wall. 
Those less well preserved, half ruined, are used, as formerly 
in all fortified towns, and still to-day in the East, as a 
refuge, by disreputable people, “persons of lewde life.” t 
Such is the case with the postern facing the Tower. 
Every gate, according to the ordinances, must be closed 
at night, “for fear,” says Stow, “of French deceits,” and 
their custody is entrusted to crabbed keepers, more quick 
to swear than to open, just like the porter in “Macbeth,” 
when they are aroused from their sleep.2. Only part of 
the ditches remain, seldom cleaned, full of muddy and 
stagnant water. 

Within the walls the houses crowd together, with their 
pointed roofs, their many windows with leaded panes of 
glass, their projecting storeys supported by girders which 
end in a volute, a flower, or a monster. The great open 
spaces, where a military muster or a tournament could be 
held, have disappeared, covered with houses. Though 
situated outside the walis, the field called Smithfield, once 
planted with elm-trees, diminishes from day to day, as build- 
ings invade it; all its trees are dead.3. Rows of dwellings 

* John Stow, ‘*A Survay of London, conteyning the Originall, Antiquity, 
Increase, modern Estate and Description of that City,’ London, 1603, 4to, 
pp. 29 and 35 (ist edition, less complete, 1598; modern reprints, by W. J. 
Thoms, 1876, C. L. Kingsford, Oxf. 1908). The bad state of repair of these 
ancient defences was striking: ‘‘ The city, as one knows, is extremely rich and 
incredibly unprotected by walls,” writes Scaramelli to the Doge, March 27, 
1603. ‘‘Calendar of State Papers... in... Venice,” vol. ix. 

2 Dekker, ‘* Seven deadly Sins,” 1606 ; arrival of Lying. 

3 The authority did all in its power to prevent the indefinite expansion ot 
the town. On March 2, 158[7], for example, a letter is sent to the Justices of 
Middlesex, stating ‘‘that the Queenes Majestie being lately infourmed of their 
contynuance of building of new houses, and of the great multitude of the same 


in and about sondry places of the citie and suburbes of the same, where no 
building hath heretofore bene, contrary to her Majesties expresse commande- 
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are erected against all the wall enclosures in the city: wall 
of Saint Bartholomew’s priory, of St. Paul’s churchyard, 
of the town itself. At certain places the fortifications dis- 
appear entirely in the midst of houses built on their two 
sides. The inhabitants begin to think that the true defence 
of their country lies not in its walls, but in its ships. The 
city everywhere overflows its limits ; the old country roads, 
which formerly began almost at the gates, have become 
streets, and at various points important villages, “wards 
without,” have formed, which the city will absorb one by 
one, as well as many hamlets, then a day’s journey distant, 
in the open fields. 

In the centre of the town, the air of prosperity has 
increased ; streets are filled with people and waggons, 
hawkers cry their wares, “hammers are beating in one 
place, tubs hooping in another, pots clincking in a third”? ; 
the rumour and smoke of a great city ascend towards 
the sky. 

A new mode of locomotion, formerly very rare and 
almost princely, has become more common: coaches are 
now in use. We should probably have considered them 
as very few; but people were then aghast at their having 
multiplied so. The foot-passenger, accustomed to have 
the whole street for himself (and for riders), protested, was 
run over, and clamoured for the observance of police regu- 
lations, which forbade too rapid a pace: first outbursts of 
indignation and. surprise, produced by these noisy and 
dangerous machines, and causing imprecations, renewed 
in our days against other machines, fleeter and more 
noisy still, The ancient London regulations prescribed 
that “the fore horse of every carriage should bee led 


ment,” people must be reminded of ‘her greate misliking therof,” and a 
strict inquiry must be made to ascertain how all this may have come to pass: 
Acts of the Privy Council,” new series, vol. xiv. p. 356. 

* Dekker, ¢déd., ** Sloth.” 
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by hand; but,” remarks pacific Stow, sorrowfully, “these 
good orders are not observed”; any one to-day has a 
carriage, while in former times only “Princes or Great 
Estates” used them, “such as held their footmen about 
them,” which footmen then justified their name. Now 
“the world runs on wheeles with many whose parents 
were glad to goo on foote.’* Vain protests; the new 
vehicles, made in Germany, and imported thence in large 
numbers, become more and more the fashion, and Dekker, 
some years after, declares that, “in every street, carts and 
coaches make such a thundring as if the world ranne upon 
wheeles.” 2 

In these coaches, and also in the play-houses, and, in 
fact, everywhere, gallants display their finery, they appear 
all embossed with gold, “fairer in show than the tombs at 
Westminster,” and so do ladies, whose complicated dress is, 
like their admirers’, a triumph for “that smooth and glitter- 
ing devil, satin.” Trimmed in lace from head to foot, the 
fine gentleman “ holds himself very busy about the burning 
of his tobacco-pipe: as there is no gallant but hath a pipe 
to burn about London.” 3 

Merchants are still grouped together according to their 
trade. Drapers, shoemakers, hosiers, grocers, apothecaries, 
brewers who had their reasons for remaining all and one 
“near to the friendly water of the Thames” (less inviting 
now), cooks and “ pastelers,’ stock fishmongers and wet 
fishmongers, gold and silver-smiths, and many others, keep 
each to their own street. Stationers and_ booksellers 
occupy in crowds Paternoster Row4 (where they are 


r « Survay of London,” 1603 (Ist edit., 1598), p. 85. 

2 ««Seven deadly Sins,” 1606, ‘‘ Sloth.” 

3 Middleton, ‘‘ Blacke Booke” and ‘‘Father Hubburds Tales,” 1604. 
6‘ Works,” Bullen, vol. vili. pp. 16, 70, 72. 

4 So called ‘“‘ because of stacioners or text writers that dwelled there and 
wrote and solde all sortes of bookes then in use, namely A. B. C. with the 
Pater Noster, Ave, Creede, Graces, etc.” (Stow, zéd., 1603, p. 340). 
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still), they fill the houses erected against the wall of 
Saint Paul’s churchyard, and the old charnel-house of the 
cathedral and its chapel, now disaffected and “ converted 
into dwelling-houses, ware houses, and sheades before 
them, for stacioners in place of the tombes.” These tombs 
had been sold, more than a thousand cartloads of bones 
removed without ceremony to Finsbury field, and, much 
refuse being added, they had ended by forming hillocks 
of such size that three windmills had been erected upon 
them. The goldsmiths’ quarter dazzled the eye; their 
street, “the beauty of London,” was lined with ornamented 
houses four stories high, having painted and gilded facades, 
displaying at their windows a profusion of goblets, cups, 
dishes of gold and silver, jewels of every kind, enriched 
with precious stones. The wealth of English traders has 
been ever increasing in the course of the century. Even 
during troublous periods their riches struck foreign visitors. 
“It is estimated,” wrote the Venetian ambassador, in Mary’s 
reign, “that in the two companies of Adventurers ... and 
of the Staplers . . . there are many individuals possessed 
of from fifty to sixty thousand pounds sterling, all or the 
greater part in ready money, which, according to the 
present rate of exchange, makes more than two hundred 
thousand gold ducats: besides a great number of others 
of different companies, as the dealers in tin, in spices, and 
grosser articles, who are called grocers, and, which will 
appear incredible, the company of those who deal in salt 
fish: all of them uncommonly rich, either to the amount 
before mentioned or to a greater sum: so that it may be 
said with truth that this, city may enter into competition 
with the wealthiest in Europe.” Perlin, a Frenchman, 
confirms these statements; he marvels at the maritime 
power of the English and at the affluence enjoyed by 


* Report of Giovanni Michele, 1557, in Ellis, ‘Original Letters,” 2nd 
series, vol. ii. p. [220]. 
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their very craftsmen. The London workmen earn and 
spend largely, eat much, drink deep, and deprive them- 
selves of nothing. Artisans may be seen “staking their 
crown at tennis ... and in a tavern making good cheer 
oftener than every day, with rabbits, hares, and all sorts of 
viands,” ? 

Cooks have whom to roast for. Merchants, of course, 
want to be well fed too: “The damask-coated cittizen, 
that sat in his shop both forenoone and afternoone... 
sneakes out of his owne doores, and slips into a 
taverne, where either alone, or with some other that 
battles their money together, they so plye themselves 
with penny pots... powring into their fat paunches, 
that at length they have not an eye to see withall, 
nor a good legge to stand upon.”2 The wives of 
these citizens, whom old Fitz-Stephen once compared to 
the Sabine women, are now the object of less flattering 
comparisons. Many get talked about, they paint, dye 
their hair, use such strong perfumes that the odours with 
which they fill their houses can be smelt even in the 
street. “The bed wherin they have layed their delicate 
bodies, the places where they have sate, the clothes and 
thinges which they have touched, shall smell a weeke, a 
moneth and more, after they be gon.”3 

“Fair houses for merchants” abound, says Stow, who so 
fondly describes, house by house, the London of Elizabeth; 
certain streets are lined with them, and they are even 
richer inside than the outward appearance would indicate : 
“The wals of our houses on the inner sides in like sort be 
either hanged with tapisterie, arras worke, or painted cloths, 
wherin either diverse histories or hearbes, beasts, knots, 


t «Description des Royaulmes d’Angleterre et d’Escosse,” 1557. 

2 Dekker, “‘ Seven deadly Sins of London,” 1606, Arber’s reprint, p. 25. 
“ How many cooks, apothecaries, confectioners, and vintners in London grow 
pursie by Gluttonie!” Nash, ‘‘ Christs Teares over Jerusalem,” 1593. 

3 Stubbes, ‘‘ Anatomy of Abuses,” 1583, ed. Furnivall, 1877, p. 77- 
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and such like are stained.”* Burghers have handsome 
furniture, plenty of plate, an abundance of that Murano 
glass so much in vogue that fortunes have been amassed 
merely by importing it; above all, they make good cheer: 
“These English,” said a Spaniard visiting the town, “have 
their houses made of sticks and durt, but they fare 
commonlie so well as the king,” ? 

The type and model of these merchants, the wealthiest 
of them all, shrewd, energetic, enterprising, crafty, at once 
greedy of gain and open-handed (a frequent combination, 
then and since), using, to enrich himself, methods which 
in other days would have brought him very near the gaol, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, was the queen’s chief financial 
adviser. He was influential in obtaining the lowering 
of interest on State loans and in bringing about a general 
recoinage and the withdrawal of the base money in circu- 
lation, one of the best reforms of the reign. He built for 
himself a sumptuous house in London, and endowed the 
capital with the “Bursse” which it lacked. Elizabeth 
honoured the building with a visit, and rebaptised it 
the “Royal Exchange,” a name which ‘it still bears.3 
Accustomed, from his long residence in Antwerp, where 
he was Royal Agent, to the art of Flanders, Gresham 
built his Exchange in the Flemish style, with a ground 
floor and a first story, bordered with arcades, forming 
a covered promenade and surrounding a rectangular 
courtyard. This spot soon became a place of general 
rendezvous; people came there and “heard news out of 
all countries, in all languages.”4 A tower resembling the 


* Harrison, “ Description of Britaine,” ed. Furnivall, 1877, vol. i. p..235. 

2 [bid., pp. 147, 148, 234. 

3 January 23,1570. ‘She caused the same Bursse by an Herauld and a 
Trumpet to be proclamed Zhe Royal Exchange, and so to be called from 
thenceforth, and not otherwise.” Stow, ‘‘ Survay,” 1603, p. 194. 

4 «*The Blacke Booke,” 1604, by Middleton, ‘f Works,” Bullen, vol. viii, 
p» 25. é 
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belfries in Belgium rose above the edifice, among the 
innumerable towers, turrets, spires, and steeples, which 
gave London, up to the time of the Great Fire, the notched 
profile of an old Gothic town. 

The tallest of these spires, Saint Paul’s, had been over- 
thrown by lightning in 1561; but the immense cathedral 
still rose, uncrowned as it was, above the whole city, 
recalling, with its light flying buttresses, its beautiful rose 
windows, its stained glass, and its profusion of statues, the 
noble churches at Rouen or Amiens. The nave was fre- 
quented by many people intent upon anything but prayer. 
“Paul,” as they familiarly called their church, screened 
not very edifying talks and meetings; open to all comers, 
the building was another covered walk for the towns- 
folk; bargains were negotiated there, bad acquaintances 
formed ; people without a situation stuck their requests 
for employment on the pillars.2 “Villanous meetings, 
pernicious plots... and a million of mischiefs ... are 
bred in that cathedral womb, and born within less than 
forty weeks after.” 3. A small wooden construction, lead- 


t Several maps and engravings give a faithful picture of the London of this 
period. See, ¢.g.: ‘‘The procession of King Edward VI. from the Tower to 
Westminster, 1546-7,” reproduced by Furnivall, together with a coloured view 
of London Bridge, and various other documents, at the beginning of Harrison’s 
“ Description of Britaine,” 3rd part, 1881 ; view and map of London (minute, 
very remarkable), published by G. Bruin (a//as Braun) and Frantz Hogenberg in 
their “‘ Civitates orbis terrz,’’ Cologne, 1572, ff. fol., vol. i. ; map of London 
by Norden, engraved by Pieter van den Kerre, reproduced by Furnivall, with 
notes by Wheatly, at the beginning of the Ist part of Harrison’s “‘ Description,” 
1877 (original edition : ‘‘Speculum Britanniz. . . by the travaile and vew of 
John Norden,” 1593, 4to); ‘‘Survey of London,” by R. Agas, ab. 1591; 
splendid view of London by C. J. Visscher, 1616, several times reproduced 
on a smaller scale for the French public, once by the celebrated Avelince : 
‘© Profil de la ville de Londres cappitalle du Royaulme d’ Angleterre.” 

2 Nash, ‘‘ Pierce Penilesse,”’ 1592, ‘‘ Works,” ed. McKerrow, London, 1904, 
ff., vol. i. p. 194. 

3 ‘The Blacke Booke,” ut supra, p. 32. At the beginning of the 3rd Act 
of Jonson’s ‘‘ Every Man out of his Humour,” the scene is laid at St. Paul’s 
in the great nave. According to Earle, ‘‘ Micro-cosmographie,” 1628, the only 
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covered, and surmounted with a cross, “Saint Paul’s 
cross,” built on the rectangular plot of ground limited 
on two sides by the north transept and the nave of the 
church, served as a pulpit; people came there in crowds 
on Sundays, the queen also sometimes, and sat with her 
court in the wooden boxes built alongside the church, 
The people listened in the open, 

Innumerable throughout the town, religious edifices of 
all sorts continued to rear their steeples above the ordinary 
dwellings; but, inside, many of them were in ruins; 
the devastations of Henry VIII. and of the Protector 
Somerset, had changed one into a_ hay-loft, another 
into “fair stabling for horses;” the marble or copper 
tombs of ancestors who had desired to sleep their last 
sleep to the chant of black friars or grey, had been sold 
by the hundred to smelters and marble dealers. The 
Marquis of Winchester had, in this way, rid himself of 
the countless sepulchres with which the church of the 
Austin Friars was filled and which represented centuries 
of English art, history,’and faith; he had realised thus 
one hundred pounds, and the pavement being now quite 
level, he had been able to comfortably establish his horses 
in the choir of the church, The Corpus Christi chapel, 
bought by a haberdasher, had been transformed, Stow 
‘tells us, “into a faire warehouse,” with shops on the 
ground floor and lodgings above. 

Other sights also recalled, here and there, the rudeness 
of the manners and the disturbances of the age: maimed 
soldiers, showing their wounds and the certificate autho- 
rising them to beg all their lifetime; the traitors’ 


sign that Saint-Paul’s was a church consisted in the number of thieves there: it 
seemed to be a sanctuary for robbers. Laud, under Charles I., put an end to 


. these disorders. 


t Sometimes false soldiers, with false certificates ; see Spenser, ‘* Mother 
Hubberds Tale :”’ discharged soldiers, more or less authentic, had become “‘a 
civile begging sect” (line 198). They were seen, on Sundays, in crowds at the 
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heads, gory or fleshless, stuck at the entrance of the 
town, on the Bridge Gate (Hentzner, arriving at London 
in 1598, counts more than thirty’), the pillory in Corn- 
hill; the permanent scaffold on Tower Hill, “alwayes 
readily prepared” for the execution of noblemen 2; the 
lugubrious procession of ordinary criminals, escorted 
through the town to the distant Tyburn gallows, and 
stopping formerly before the hospital in High Holborn, 
“High Oldborne Street,’ where the condemned were 
“presented with a great bowle of ale, thereof to drinke 
at their pleasure, as to be theyr last refreshing in this 
life.” A lugubrious spectacle, according to our ideas; 
much less so in the eyes of Elizabeth’s subjects, most 
of whom were accustomed to see this sight (the average 
was from three to four hundred hangings a year), and 
the rest to expect the like end. Thus no one took 
the scene very tragically: “Our condemned persons doo 
go... cheerfullie to their deths,” writes Harrison, with 
a pride quite equal to that of the Lord Chief Justice 
Fortescue, a hundred years earlier: “for our nation is 
free, stout, hautie, prodigal of life and bloud, as Sir 
Thomas Smith saith.” 3 

Periodically also, in 1563, 1593, 1603, the plague broke 
out, sweeping off as much as a fifth of the inhabitants at 
a time; a truly horrible moment when, without prayers, 


entrance of the “ Bear-baiting”: ‘*I had,” says one of them, ‘‘a passport _ 
to beg in all countries.” Middleton, ‘‘ Father Hubburds Tales,” 1604; 
‘© Works,” Bullen, vol. viii. pp. 94-98. 

x “Ultra triginta nos horum numeravimus.” ‘*Itinerarium Germaniz, 
Gallize, Anglize,’’ Nuremberg, 1612. About twenty of them can be distinctly 
perceived in Visscher’s view of London, 1616. 

2 « Prope hanc arcem, area est satis ampla, in cujus, eminentiore loco 
contabulatio lignea erecta est, suppliciis Illustrium destinata.” Hentzner, zd7d., 
p- 131. ‘*A large scaffolde . . . alwayes readily prepared,” says Stow, 
‘© Survay,” 1603, p. 131. This scaffold is plainly visible in the plan of Bruin 
and Hogenberg, 1577. 

3 “ Description of Britaine,” ed. Furnivall, p. 221. Cf. sera, vol. i. p. 519. 
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without coffins, several rolled together in the same sheets, 
the dead were thrown by scores into the same holes, “ the 
gallant and the begger lay together ; the scholler and the 
carter in one bed.” The scourge abated, and all at once, 
merriments began again, even before the town, punished 
by God for her sins, could “finde leysure to aske forgive- 
nes.” “O, London,” exclaims Dekker, “thou art great in 
glory, and envied for thy greatnes; thy towers, thy 
temples, thy pinnacles stand upon thy head like borders 
of fine gold; thy waters like frindges of silver hang at the 
hemmes of thy garments. Thou art the goodliest of thy 
neighbors, but the prowdest; the welthiest, but the most 
wanton.” ! 

More than ever covered with ships, far more numerous 
and far larger than in Chaucer’s. time, returning from 
Meta incognita and from lands beyond Thule, the Thames 
was bringing into London, at each tide, “the wealth of the 
world.” 2 Along the very edge of the deep-flowing water 
were lined up, as in Chaucerian days, and as to-day, 
dwellings and warehouses, and further west, the castles 
and palaces of the great. Here and there, along the 
banks, steps for the landing of people, and unloading of 
merchandise ; before the Tower, a quay always provided 
with ordnance ready to be quickly put on board, in case 
of alarm and of a sudden departure3; thence, going 


* Dekker, ‘‘ Seven deadly Sins,” 1606, ed. Arber, pp. 7, 9, 47, 48. Cf. 
W. Bullein, ‘‘A dialogue against the fever Pestilence,” 1564; ed. Bullen, 
Early English Text Society, 1888. Concerning public health at this period, 
see Creighton in ‘‘ Social England,” ed. H. D. Traill, 1895, vol. ii p. 558. 

2 “Not only are all the ports of England full of ships, but especially the 
Thames, which from London to the sea measures some forty or fifty Italian 
miles, where one sees nothing:else but ships and seamen.” Francesco 
Gradenigo to Piero Duodo, and forwarded by the latter (then Ambassador 
in France) to the Doge, November 2, 1596. ‘‘ Calendar of State Papers . . . 
in. « . Venice,” vol. ix, p. 236. 

3 “Tn rip Thamesis fluvii huic arci contigua, plurima videnter tormenta, et 
zenea et ferrea, quorum precipuus in mari est usus.” Hentzner, ‘ Itinerarium,” 
p- 131. These guns are visible in the plan by Bruin and Hogenberg. 
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westward, a number of s¢atrs and watergates, swarming 
with boats: Belin’s Gate, much frequented, and of royal 
origin, according to legend, but where, nevertheless, the 
king’s English is said to suffer more than elsewhere, to-day 
called Billingsgate ; the Steel-yard, centre of the German 
commerce (cables, pitch, tar, hemp, masts, wainscots, wax, 
steel, etc.) ; Queen’s Bank, Paul’s Wharf; the whole inter- 
spersed with taverns and cook shops for sailors, among 
which, that of ‘mother Mam-pudding,” harboured in a 
ruin by the river, was the most famous, and poured out 
more drink than any other. 

The Thames was the highway and principal means of 
communication between the eastern and western parts of 
the town. Oars were never at rest. People owned their 
barge more usually than their carriage ; one took a barge 
as one would now take a cab; barges would carry you 
down the river, and the sight was indeed a magnificent 
one. “Now,” wrote the French poet and Huguenot 
refugee, Jacques Grévin, in 1561: 

Maintenant que je suis 4 Londres’ arrété, 
Pour tromper les ennuis dont mon ame est surprise, 


Ores, dans un bateau, je rame la Tamise, 
Te vois de maints palais l’excellente beauté.* 


The Strand was then an elegant street, “being remote 
from the handicraft scent of the city.”2 Up the river, 
on the way to Westminster, noble dwellings stood close 


together, 


Whose windows seem to mock the star-befreckled skies,3 


® «Sonnets d’Angleterre,” discovered and published by L. Dorez (‘ Bulletin 
du bibliophile,” September 15, 1898), written part in 1561, part in 1567. 
(Cf. Pinvert, ‘‘ Jacques Grévin,” 1899, pp. 370, ff.) i 
_ 2 Middleton, ‘‘ The Blacke Booke,” 1604; ‘‘ Works,” ed. Bullen, vol. viii. 
P we * 
3 Drayton, ‘‘ Poly-olbion,” 1513, song xvii. 
21 
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re) 


Arundel House, Somerset House with its fine, square, 
embattled towers, Durham House, and then Whitehall, 
formerly the York House of Cardinal Wolsey, confiscated 
and rebaptised by Henry VIII., made up of a succession 
of buildings, courts, galleries athwart the streets, the whole 
erected so as to front the Thames on one side, and the park 
on the other, with stairs leading to the water, on which 
thronged the gilded barges of courtiers, of ladies, and of 
the queen. To the south rose Westminster Palace and 
Abbey, the palace with its “tower of stone, containing a 
clocke which striketh every houre on a great bell... the 
same clocke in a calme will be heard into the citie of 
London.” ? 

The town still has but one bridge, the famous bridge 
dating from the reign of King John, the largest in the 
world, and the wonder of travellers, with its twenty arches, 
one of which was movable for the passage of ships, and 
with the series of houses and shops covering its whole 
length on both sides: the immense Rialto of the English 
capital, “London,” said Dunbar, 


Upon thy lusty brigge of pylers white, 
Been merchauntis, full royall to behold. 


At one end of the bridge, the city, busy and laborious ; 
on the other, that noisy and merry suburb of Southwark 
where, on a memorable evening, Chaucer had sat down 
to supper at the Tabard Inn, still well-frequented, but 
surrounded now by numerous rivals: the “Spur,” the 
“Christopher,” the “ Bull,” the “Queen’s Head,” and many 
others. Here and there, in the suburb, fine episcopal 
dwellings for prelates’on their travels (some of them 
deserted and in ruins), then Saint Mary’s church, now 
called Saint Saviour’s, where Gower sleeps, crowned with 
roses ; farther on, amphitheatres for bear and bull baitings ; 


* Stow, 1603, p. 475: 


als 
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kennels, where big mastiffs, trained for combat, are 
bountifully fed, and whence tumultuous bayings rise in 
gusts, Especially do travellers remark what was new in 
London and uncommon everywhere, namely, real theatres, 
built there in the shape of huge polygonal towers, in 
which soon will be given, for the first time, plays that shall 
be played for ever. Lastly, numerous houses of ill fame, 
made conspicuous by large signs painted on their walls, 
and in their vicinity a small unconsecrated cemetery, apart 
from any church, where, in former times, were buried the 
unfortunate women who had persisted till death in their 
mode of life. The suburb, like the city itself, has grown; 
its houses extend in a double row along the water, and 
form, east and west of the bridge, as far as the Lambeth 
Marsh, a street more than a mile long. 

Beyond are the open fields, trees, and green meadows ; 
the country and the parks, so alike that they seem to be 
a continuation the one of the other; Greenwich below the 
town, Richmond above, both with their royal palaces, their 
forests, their green lawns, dear to Elizabeth. Compared 
with that of France, the population in the provinces is 
thinly scattered, but, after long years of trouble, it begins 
to assume an air of prosperity, rare at that time in Europe, 
The mass of the poor without house or hearth, driven from 
their rustic hovels by the landowners, cease at length to 
draw the attention of the traveller. Many are cared for, 
thanks to the new poor laws, others are incarcerated, many 
have died from want or been hanged as vagabonds, 

Foreigners are amazed at the large quantity of meadows 
and the small amount of tilled ground to be seen in 
the country: few peasants, immense flocks of sheep bear- 
ing fleeces so precious that, for England, they are truly 
“golden fleeces;”! almost no beggars are left. “ The 


t Hoc vellus vere aureum est, in quo potissimum insulanorum divitice 
consistunt.” Hentzner, ‘‘Itinerarium . . . Angliz.” 
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country is the most lovely you can imagine in all the 
world,” writes Francesco Gradenigo in 1596, “so opulent, 
fat and abounding in all things that it may with truth be 
said that poverty hath no place there; personally, I have 
not seen a beggar yet.” 

Noblemen enriched with the spoils of monasteries, or 
with the product of expeditions they had subsidised ; 
merchants enriched by their trade, are seized with a 
passion for building. If, in the green plains of England, 
villages are rare, sumptuous dwellings abound. A mer- 
chant like Gresham owns two or three magnificent castles, 
among which Osterley, where he entertained Elizabeth. 
The conditions of life have changed ; old fortresses, with 
their stagnant moats, their thick walls, their rare and high 
pierced windows, are no longer in favour ; more and more, 
in the course of the century and under the following 
reign, people are enamoured of light; proportions are 
altered : to castles which were all walls succeed palaces 
which are all windows. Looking at Hatfield from the 
exterior, one seems to see more glass than brick.2 Instead 
of structures of the heaviest build, here are now dwellings 
almost aerial, with fragile walls, open-worked, undulated, 
forming, as it were, towers of glass, with numberless 
nooks and picturesque corners inside, well lighted, where 
one may read, converse, listen to music, and enjoy 
a comfort so modern that the present inhabitants have 
had little inducement to alter them. Elegant and 
pleasurable abodes, not impregnable strongholds, is what 
every one now wants. Hygiene and pure air are now 
thought of, and people flee from the vicinity of stagnant 
waters, formerly sought in order to fill the moats. The 


* ‘Calendar of State Papers . . . in . . . Venice,” vol. ix. p. 237. 
? Built hy Robert Cecil, younger son of the famous minister of Elizabeth;’ 
to-day the property of the Marquis of Salisbury, his descendant. Date upon 
the facade, 1611. The ancient Hatfield, where Elizabeth lived in her youth, 
and a royal possession until 1607, is now used for stables. 
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physician, Andrew Borde, in 1540, the ambassador, Sir 
Henry Wotton, in 1624, express the same opinions: a 
healthful country and a pleasing landscape should be 
selected, for an agreeable view does good to the soul, 
and a house should be built which shall be a thing of 
beauty, so that its aspect may cheer and comfort the 
passer-by. God’s advice to Abraham must be kept in mind, 
when He enjoined upon the patriarch to settle in a country 
flowing with milk and honey; the meaning is clear: a 
spot must be chosen interspersed with meadows (milk) 
and with woods (bees). Libraries and studies will face 
the east, because dawn is the Muses’ friend.2 

Gardens assume a great importance. They are enlarged 
and embellished, they surround the house with flowers and 
perfumes ; simples, valuable in case of sickness, are culti- 
vated there, as well as many succulent vegetables formerly 
neglected or unknown. The humblest peasants now grow 
around their houses melons, pumpkins, radishes, turnips, 
and cabbages. Cecil raises in his Strand garden that new 
plant, the potato. As for the gardens of castles, old ones, 
says Harrison, were but “dunghills” in comparison with 
the new. He himself had almost three hundred kinds of 
plants in his modest kitchen garden. At Kenilworth, 
Leicester’s quasi-royal dwelling, the gardens, with their 
terraces, their playing fountains, their flowers, and statues, 
were “woorthy to bee calld Paradys: and though not so 
soodly az Paradiz, for want of the fayr Rivers, yet better 
a great deel by the lak of so unhappy a tree.” 3 


t Andrew Borde (traveller and physician, died 1549), ‘‘ The boke for to 
lerne a man to be wyse in buyldyng of his howse,” 1540 (?), 4to. 
_26¢The Elements of Architecture, collected by Henry Wotton, Kt.,” 
London, 1624, 4to, p. 8. The book of Wotton (1568-1649), who flatters 
himself that he speaks ‘‘with the freedome of a plaine Kentish man,” is 
written in a pleasant style, full of sensible and kindly advice. He insists much 
on the importance of pure air ; as to art, he is strongly for Palladio ; he knows 
France, and admires Philibert de l’Orme (p. 60). : 

3 Account of the famous festivities in honour of Elizabeth, 9th to 27th July, 
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To beautify buildings and charm the ‘eye, advantage is 
taken of the resources of the native and of foreign lands, both 
in artists and in materials; wainscotings, stained glass, 
marbles, ready-made statues are imported from abroad; con- 
tinental architects are called to England, Italians in the first 
half of the century, Flemings in the second.t English artists 
have travelled ; they have seen how Philibert de l?Orme drew 
the plan of a palace, and how Palladio and Scamozzi built 
private houses, churches, and theatres. The Antwerp 
“Bourse,” the town halls of Belgium have attracted their 
attention. The less gifted, naturally the most numerous, 
simply study manuals of architecture, with plates, pub- 
lished in Flanders, in order to place the new art within 
every one’s reach. This art consists in the adaptation 
to modern life of the antique styles and of the five 
orders, Doric, Ionian, Corinthian, Tuscan and Composite. 


1575, written by Robert Laneham, a London mercer: ‘‘ Laneham’s Letter,” 
ed. Furnivall, 1887, p. 53. The new-awakened interest in gardens, plants, 
shrubs and trees is best evidenced by the works of John Gerarde, who first 
printed a catalogue of the plants in his own garden, ‘‘ within the suburbs of 
London,” viz., Holborn: ‘‘Catalogus herborum ... in horto J.G.... 
nascentium,’”’ 1596, 8vo; then his famous ‘‘ Herball or generall Historie of 
Plants,” 1597, fol. In this he availed himself largely of Rembert Dodoens : 
‘* Stirpium Historie Pemptades sex” (Flemish text 1554, French, by de 
l’Escluse, 1557, English, by Lyte, 1578). Gerarde’s love for plants is well 
shown in his dedicace to Burghley: ‘‘I have laboured with the soile to make 
it fit for plants, and with the plants that they might delight in the soile, that 
so they might live and prosper under our clymat, as in their native and proper 
countrey.” Th. Johnson, ‘‘ Apothecarie of London,” gave a new ed. in 1636, 
adding among other fresh matter vituperative strictures on Gerarde. 

* Blomfield, ‘‘ A History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500- 
1800,” London, 1897, 2 vols. 4to. On Italian artists working in England under 
Henry VIII., see pp. 2 ff., 15 ff.; on the almost mythical John of Padua p. 
18; on the Flemish and German artists, pp. 25 ff. (Mr. Blomfield calla 
‘*German” a style which seems to have been more particularly that of the 
Netherlands: ‘‘ Throughout the reign of Elizabeth . . . the German influence 
was in the air and predominant,” p. §5). Regarding English architects (John 
Thorpe, among others, of quite as nebulous a biography as John of Padua 
and to whom is usually attributed what was built by no one knows who), 
see same work, pp. 42 ff. : 
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Albums, like Jean Vredeman’s,! are in everybody’s hands, 
and they supply examples which can be found, copied 
with similar exactitude, in all the countries bordering on 
the North Sea, from England to Denmark. Vredeman 
gives first the typical columns of each order, then he 
draws the buildings to which such or such a style is best 
suited according to each one’s destination ; lastly he comes 
to details: turrets, chimneys, galleries. He erects, on 
paper, open-work edifices, of fragile appearance, yet loaded 
with an abundant and heavy ornamentation. He is fond 
of obelisks mounted on balls, of triangular pediments over- 
hanging their basis, of thick volutes of stone undulating on 
the summit of walls and supporting in the air both pedi- 
ments and obelisks. The cuts he publishes help to spread 
the taste for towers and turrets made up of square, round, 
or polygonal parts, superposed, and giving to the construc- 
tion the unsolid look of a child’s toy castle. On the 
angles left free, on the corners of balconies, and on the 
edges of steeples, he never fails to place his favourite 
obelisks or other sharp-pointed ornaments. Peculiarly 
characteristic of the system are his towers for Corinthian 
edifices fit for the abode of any “prince, lord, or man of 
power.” Corinth never saw the like, but from Kronborg 
in Denmark, to Burghley in England, innumerable build- 
ings were erected in this style.? 

t «¢ Architectura ou Bastiment prins de Vitruve et des Anchiens Escrivains, 
traictant sur les cincq ordres. . . par Jean Vredeman, Frison,” Antwerp, 
1577, fol. (Blomfield quotes an edition of 1563.) To the plates are added 
explanations in a French quite as Frisian as the author. The work had a con- 
siderable success ; the title of the revised edition of 1606 declares this collec- 
tion ‘‘ fort convenable et trés utile pour tous peintres, statuaires, architectes et 


maistres de grands bastiments ; ensemble a tous tailleurs de pierres, maistres 
macons, etc.” 

2 Date carved on the tower giving access to the grand apartments at 
Kronborg (Elsinore): 1584. Date carved on the clock tower at Burghley : 
1585 (a view of it is in ‘‘ English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” p. 69). 
This latter castle was built by the great minister of Elizabeth; Flemish 
influence is very visible there; Sir Thomas Gresham had recommended his 
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Great is the part of imitation ; scarcely less great the 
part of fancy. A certain extravagance of imagination is 
one of the traits of the period, and is very apparent in 
the dresses ornamented with puffs and slashes, with ruffs 
of imposing magnitude, frills of lace, intertwinings of 
pearls, embroideries, and ribbons? ; something of it will 
show, too, in the literature of the day ; even architecture was 
affected by it, and was not less complicated than the style 
of gowns and the inventions of poets. Already in 
Erasmus’s time, the building mania had so far developed, 
that he had given place, in his “Praise of Folly,” to the 
irrepressible builder, “who changes rounds into squares and 
squares into rounds, without ever perfecting anything, or 
understanding what measure means, until completely 
ruined, he has to remain roofless, and foodless.” What 


architect, a Fleming, to Cecil, and had ordered for him a quantity of materials 
from Antwerp. 

The style of tombs built at this period,in the same immense region, offers the 
same resemblances : tomb of Elizabeth at Westminster, erected in 1604 ; tomb 
of Christian III. at Roskilde in Denmark, erected in 1579, the work ot 
Cornelius Floris van Vriendt, of Antwerp. Antwerp was, at that moment, the 
great centre where Northern Europe came to stock itself with marbles, statues, 
and ideas, 

 Tronical descriptions, and satires on this subject are innumerable. See, 
among others : Harrison, ‘‘ Description of Britaine,”’ ed. Furnivall, pp. 169, ff. ; 
Stubbes, ‘‘ Anatomy of Abuses,” ed. Furnivall, pp. 67, ff. With the immense 
ruffs such quantities of starch are used that Stubbes calls it ‘‘ the devils liquore ” 
(p. 70), This extravagance was not, however, the exclusive lot of England at 
that period, and it should be borne in mind that the famous and constantly 
quoted story of the Englishman, represented naked, with a piece of cloth on 
his arm and a pair of scissors in his hand, wondering what sort of dress he 
should wear, was told also of other people. Example: ‘‘ Et vous scavez qu'il 
y a long temps qu’on fait un co[n]te d’un peintre : lequel ayant peint 1’Italien 
habillé a ’Italienne, l’Hespagnol a l’Hespagnole, l’Alemand 4 l’Alemande, et 

ayant faict le mesme quant a ceux des autres nations, venant au Frances, fit 
bien autrement. Car prévoyant le changement de facon d’habits que le 
Frances pourret faire dés le lendemain (suivant sa coustume), luy fit cest honneur 
de le peindre aussi nu qu’il estet sorti du ventre de sa mére: luy mettant 
toutesfois une piéce de drap et des ciseaux entre les bras.” Henri Estienne, 
ce j 1 A 

es Dialogues du nouveau langage francois.” [Genéve, 1578?], Pp: 210, 
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would Erasmus say now? people build, and unbuild, begin 
again, follow their own ideas and those of others, give to 
their castles the shape of a triangle or that of their initials, 
or that of an E in honour of Elizabeth.t Masters of the art 
set the example; the architect, John Thorpe, draws the 
plan of his house, and explains as well as signs it with these 
triumphant verses : 


Thes two letters I and T, 
Joyned together as you see, 
Is meant for a dwelling house for me.? 


Wondering at so much expense and such unbridled 
fantasies, worthy Harrison shook his head at the sight of 
these “ manie goodlie houses erected in the sundrie quarters 
of this island ... rather curious to the eie, like paper 
worke, than substantiall for continuance.” 3 And, looking 
back towards the time of “ Never,” as others had visited 
the land of “ Nowhere,” he regretted the days of the sturdy 
ancestors who cared little for luxury, considered pillows 
“meet onelie for women in childbed,” and were content 
themselves with “a good round log under their heads.” 
But what? comfort has spread ; the “golden fleece” has 
produced its results; the simple farmer is no longer a poor 
wretch, fearful of the morrow; rents, it is true, have risen 
at an extraordinary rate, but the revenue from the soil 
has increased still more. Not castles alone, but plain 
houses too have that air of prosperity noticeable now 
throughout the land. The farmer has, “beside a faire 
garnish of pewter on his cupbord, with so much more in 
od vessell going about the house, three or foure featherbeds, 


t Harrison, “ Description of Britaine,” ed. Furnivall, p. 338. The castles 
in the shape of an E, as Mr. Blomfield has shown (‘‘ Renaissance Architec- 
ture,” p. 73), had at first nothing to do with Elizabeth, some being prior to her 
teign. But after her accession they multiplied, and were really in her honour, 
2 Blomfield, /é2@., p. 45. 
3 “Description of Britaine,” ed. Furnivall, p. 268. 
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so manie coverlids and carpets of tapistrie, a silver salt, a 
bowle for wine . . . and a dozzen of spoones to furnish up 
the sute.” In former times a newly-married couple would 
save for perhaps seven years before buying their first 
mattress... More remarkable still, the farmer not only 
knows how to read, but likes to read; he has books in his 
chests; so have the London merchant and the small 
retailer; the explorer and the pirate starting for JMJeta 
Incognita carry books with them, and Frobisher’s com- 
panions congratulate themselves on the absence of nights 
in the Northern summers, because they can read as much 
as they please without candles. A mason of the time of 
Elizabeth, who took part in the Kenilworth festivities, 
possessed stories of Arthur, Isumbras, and Gawain, and 
many other romances of chivalry, “Gargantua,” “ Robin 
Hood,” and merry tales of all sorts, poems satirical 
or charming, such as Skelton’s “Elynour Rummynge,” 
or the “Nut Brown Maid,” allegorical poems like 
Barclay’s “Ship of Fools,” stage plays, such as “ Yooth 
and Charitee” and “ Hickscorner,” songs without number, 
printed on loose sheets, but put together, “fair wrapt up 
in parchment and bound with a whipcord.”2. Let men 
of letters multiply; an immense public will be ready 
for them, composed not only of the chosen few, but 
comprising the whole nation. They will have to please 
it, and will be bound to use some precautions in order to 
be understood. Clerks and citizens, farmers on a visit to 
town, shipmasters on the eve of going to sea, crowd 
together in the play-houses at Southwark, and elbow 
each other before the booksellers’ stalls in Saint Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


* “Description of Britaine,’’ pp. 240, 241. Same evidence in Hentzner: 
ie Tegumenta lectorum sunt tapetia, etiam apud rusticos.” ‘Itinerarium,” p. 156. 

? Deeds and words of ‘‘Captin Cox ... by profession a mason,” in 
‘‘Laneham’s Letter,” 1575, ed. Furnivall, pp. 28, and xii. ff, 


CHAPTER II. 
PROSE AND POETRY 


I. 


ALL the year round, in the shadow of old Saint Paul’s, 
and, periodically, at the Bartholomew fair in London, the 
Stourbridge and other fairs, booksellers huddled together 
in close vicinity : privileged and approved merchants, able 
to purchase very dear the works of a fashionable writer, or 
pirates living by plunder, and using every means, except 
payment, to secure the manuscript compositions handed 
about among themselves by lovers of poetry. 

The ancient brotherhood of stationers, booksellers, book- 
binders; etc., which claimed an antiquity of over a century 
and a half, had been incorporated by a royal charter of 


t For they did pay, and, with better morals and management, some authors, 
Robert Greene for one, could really have lived by their pen. ‘‘ And glad was 
that printer,” says Nash, speaking of Greene, ‘‘that might bee so blest to pay 
him deare for the very dregs of his wit” (‘‘Strange News,” 1592; cf. below, 
' p. 526). As at the present day, if the author was a beginner, anxious to 
appear in print, the publisher made him buy his expected glory, and obliged 
him to pay to be printed; but if the book was a scandalous one, dealing, 
for example, with the ‘‘ Cambridge cuckolds,” the man would relent, and 
offer a good price. See the curious scene between Ingenioso and the book- 
seller Danter, in ‘‘The Return from Parnassus,” ed. Macray, 2nd part, 
p- 88. Before knowing the subject of the book, Danter had only offered 
forty shillings and a bottle of wine. 
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Philip and Mary in 1557,t and had become, three years 
later, one of the liveried companies of the City, under the 
name of the “ Stationers’ Company,” taking rank after the 
Poulterers. What a good stationer was, the poet Wither 
has told us: “An honest stationer is he that exercizeth 
his mystery (whether it be in printing, bynding, or selling 
of bookes) with more respect to the glory of God and 
the publike advantage then to his owne commodity.” 2 
Doubting, apparently, that all stationers would prove so 
perfectly “honest,” Philip and Mary had granted them a 
charter, not at all to strengthen their position, but to 
facilitate a supervision of their dangerous trade: “con- 
siderantes quod nonnulli sediciosi et hzretici libri, rythmi 
et tractatus in dies sunt editi, excussi et impressi per 
diversas scandalosas, maliciosas, scismaticas et hzereticas 
personas.” To the gratification of posterity, the society 
early began to register all that concerned it. Its life is 
written in its books day by day; a considerable part of 
the literature of the period has there, so to speak, its 
baptismal entries ; and we learn sometimes, in turning over 
the leaves, what were the manners of the day, what the 
amusements, what the masterpieces. “John Kynge ys 
fyned for that he ded prynte the nutbrowne mayde 
without lycence,” and “ Arthure Pepwell is fyned for that 
he gave unsemelye and unfettyng wordes to the maister 
wardyns and assystentes,” 1558-9. Adam Blande pays 
two shillings “for occupyenge of the hall at his maydes 
maryage,” 1557-8; and “Richard ffeild” enters “ for his 
copie under thandes of the Archbisshop of Canterbury 
and master warden Stirrop, a booke intituled Venus 
and Adonis, vj’,)” 8th April 1593: the author, William 


* Not 1556. Letter of Mr. Gordon Duff, “‘ Atheneum,” June 24, 1904. 
The charter was confirmed by Elizabeth, November 10, 1559. 

* “The Schollers Purgatory, discovered in the Stationers Commonwealth,” 
1625, reprinted by Arber in his “ Transcript,” vol. iv. p. 16. 
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Shakespeare. Prentices are duly registered, as well as 
the teeming literature to be offered for sale within the 
precincts of the old churchyard, and on the very steps of 
the Cathedral porches. Had he done nothing else, in a 
long life entirely devoted to disinterested literary pursuits, 
Prof. Arber would deserve lasting gratitude for having 
reprinted these peerless documents.! 

Under the booksellers’ penthouses were thus displayed 
in solemn array, the heavy folios, sheep-skin bound, enclos- 
ing within their covers the history of the world or the 
truths of religion; by these lay thin quarto pamphlets, 
tales, poems, or tragedies, stories of Menaphon, Venus or 
Romeo ; small volumes bound in parchment, hard to open; 
loose sheets by the thousand: ballads, epistles, satires; 
caricatures, epigrams on the event of the day ; views, maps, 
engravings ; guide-books to England, giving distances ; 
pieces of music printed now in London. Nailed upon 
posts in front of the shops, or inserted into split sticks, 
bills announcing new works caught the stroller’s eye. 

Standing on the threshold, and praising their wares like 
all the other merchants, booksellers addressed the passer- 


t « 4 Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 
1554-1640,” London, 1875, ff. 5 vols. 4to. On patents and monopolies, 
see vol. ii. pp. 10, ff On the number of printers (only twenty-three in 
London, in 1583, with scarcely any increase throughout the eighty-six years 
covered by the transcript), see vols. i. p. 248, and ili. p. 18. On binding and 
on printing-paper, ii. 23: ‘‘ The best binders, as, indeed, all the printing- 
paper down to about 1588, came from France.” On the usual number of 
copies for each edition, see ii. 23, and iv. 26}; only catechisms, primers, 
and school-books were usually printed in large numbers: “Of the highest 
portion of literature, especially the lyric or dramatic poetry (the Shakesperean 
quartos for instance) there was probably a much smaller number printed, possibly 
hot more than from 750 to 1,000 copies at the outside.” These figures 
increased later: ‘‘ Ordinarily two editions of a book, about 1635, equalled in 
numbers three editions printed half a century earlier.” In the Stationers’ 
Registers, ‘the titles of all books were supposed to be entered by the printer 
or publisher” (Plomer, “ Short Hist. of Engl. Printing,” 1900, p. 83). As 
a’matter of fact, according to Mr. Arber’s calculations, not more than half oe 
the total production was so entered. 
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by of undecided gaze: “What lack ye, gentlemen? I pray 
you, will you see any freshe newe bookes? Looke, I 
beseeche you, for your loove, and buie for your moonye. 
Let me yet borrowe on crackd groate of your purse for 
this same span new pamflett. I wisse he is an University 
man that made it, and yea highlye commendid unto me 
for a greate scholler.... By my faye he hath taken 
verye soare paynes, beshrowe my hart else. What? Will 
iij* fetche it?” 2 

Let us then visit, within the famous churchyard, Wolf, at 
the sign of the “ Brazen Serpent,” or Cawood, at the “ Holy 
Ghost,” Seres, at the “ Hedgehog,” Watkins, at the “Love 
and Death,” Harrison, at the “White Greyhound,” or any 
of their neighbours (great John Day, the best printer of 
the time, will open a branch establishment there in 1572) ; 
let us buy their novelties for threepence, for a shilling, for 
a pound, as they have some at all prices, and see what 
library we shall have formed for our money. It will be an 
immense one, treating of all questions and of all countries, 
in every kind of style. Limits are disappearing ; the 
ocean, that washes the coasts of their island, is no longer 
for the English a barrier, but a highway ; classic or foreign 
tongues are no longer an obstacle, they are understood, 
If the catalogue of John Dorne, bookseller at Oxford, 
seemed to us worthy of attention in 1520, what shall we 
say now of the London stationers? The spirit of the 
times animates English literary men; no less than 
explorers and’ merchants, they have been everywhere ; 
they bring back valuable ore; but especially they make 
the most of the national stock too much neglected. 

Like the new architecture, all sculptured, painted, and 
gilded, English literature is now ornamented, coloured, 


* Gabriel Harvey to Spenser, 1579, jocosely complaining of a pretended 
surreptitious publication of his own verses. ‘ Letter book of G. Harvey,” 
1884, Camden Society, p. 59. ; 
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and variegated, displaying more wealth than taste; but 
powerful, but prolific, and producing such numerous 
masterpieces that no country at that date offers so 
many. 

Like the nation itself, this literature has a proud aspect, 
a Satisfied, radiant, glorious, triumphant air. The hour has 
come for Albion, later than for the Latin countries, earlier 
than for the Germanic ones. After five hundred years, the 
ultimate result of the Conquest is seen : England has been 
separated from the group of Germanic peoples; being 
only half Germanic, she has not followed the fate of the 
nations of slow development, but rather that of the others ; 
and now has arrived for her the great era of expansion. 
The Renaissance, elsewhere, is dying out or, at least, 
losing its fire and halo; Ronsard is about to disappear, 
and Malherbe to reign; here it is the epoch of Spenser 
and of Shakespeare. In purely Germanic countries silence 
prevails.t 

At no time, without any exception, have the English 
been more proud of being English. They glory in their 
qualities and in their defects, in their good deeds and their 
bad. The praises of the nation had, as we know, been sung 
before, but rather by soloists than by the multitudinous 
choruses we now hear.2, Everything English seems to them 
admirable, and everything which happens to England, 


t Nothing there which can bear comparison with other lands. Mr. 
Courthope, in vol. ii, of his valuable ‘‘ History of English Poetry,” 1897, 
gives a ‘‘ Table of Contemporary European Poets’; he means by this English, 
French,’ Italian and Spanish ones, excluding all others, as of too small 
account during this period (1450-1600). The “Studies in the Literary 
Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century,” of C. H. 
Herford, Cambridge, 1886, were written for the purpose of bringing into 
light the influence of Germany in England ; but no book shows better, in 
fact, how weak, from a literary point of view, this influence was, compared 
with that of Italy and of France. The tables of Bossert for the sixteenth 
century (‘‘ Littérature allemande,” 1901, p. 1068) are almost empty. 

2 On earlier manifestations of these feelings, see vol. i. p. 518. 
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worthy of pride; if it is an alliance, it proves the esteem in 
which they are held; if it is isolation, they judge it 
splendid. After having drawn a picture of the situation of 
England, towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and shown 
the country surrounded .by enemies, the Venetian Envoy 
at London concludes: “Both those who command and 
those who execute here in England see quite clearly how 
great, how universal, and how just is the hatred which all 
nations, nay, all peoples we might say, bear to the English, 
for they are the disturbers of the whole world. And yet 
with all this, they not only do not take any steps to 
remedy the mischief, but in a certain sense they glory that 
the English name should become formidable just in this 
way.” This complacent opinion about themselves and 
this scorn for others strike every one, even refugees like 
Jacques Grévin, who, finding in them co-religionists, and 
having been expelled from his own country, had come 
ready to form more favourable judgments. 

We are much superior, writes Harrison, to the French, 
to the Italians, and to all people dwelling “in the hoter 
countries” ; our bodies are stronger, our souls are tempered 
better, our women are more beautiful, we face death more 
boldly ; wounded, we “tremble not when we see the liquor 
of life go from us” ; we are sincere and upright above all 
people ; the French love to brag, “ which is a foule vice” ; 
it is theirs, not ours, thinks worthy Harrison, whose whole 
passage might be summed up in the famous saying: I 
am modest, and I boast of it Stubbes, compiling an 
“ Anatomy of Abuses,” and a satire of English manners, is, 
of course, obliged to blame, and he does not fail to do so; 
but, if he is a puritan, he is also an Englishman, and, before 
describing the faults of his fellow-countrymen, he begins 


* March 20, 1603, ‘‘ Calendar of State Papers. . . in Venice,” vol. ix. 
No. 1160... : B 
2 ** Description of Britaine,” ed. Furnivall, 3rd part, pp. 152-6. 
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by declaring that they form “a strong kinde of people, 
audacious, bold, puissant and heroycal; of great magna- 
nimitie, valiauncie, and prowes, of an incomparable feature, 
of an excellente complexion, and in all humanitie inferiour 
to none under the sunne.” If professional satirists speak 
thus, what will others say? The others go the length of 
discovering something peculiarly English in conditions 
which time and the change of manners had produced else- 
where as well as in England ; but to praise them at their 
ease, they must believe them to be all their own. Such is, 
for example, the decrease of fortified castles. “I need not to 
make anie long discourse of castels,” writes Harrison, “sith 
it is not the nature of a good Englishman to regard to be 
caged up as in a coope, and hedged in with stone walls, 
but rather to meet with his enimie in the plaine field at 
hand strokes.” Yet the transformation of fortresses into 
defenceless country seats was general, and in France, too, 
the owner of a “high-walled frowning castle” was now an 
object of pity or derision, not of envy: 


Tl est toujours en peur qu’une pierre ou chevron, 
Tombe dessus son chef, sortant de sa maison ; 
Et l’eau de ses fossés, toujours verte et relente, 
De mainte maladie est la cause apparente. ” 


Old French castles were neglected or pulled down, and 
people did not coop themselves up in them like chickens, 
any more than in England. On coming home to London, 
francomaniac or italianate travellers, who made themselves 
conspicuous by their admiration for continental painters, 
poets, rapiers, or books, had to confront the merciless 
censure of the Laudatores patrig ; they were food for the 
ballad-maker and the playwright. What now? Shall we 
disdain our own country? 

t «© Description of Britaine,” 1577-87, vol, i. p. 265. 
2 Claude Binet, ‘‘ Les Plaisirs de la vie rustique,” Paris, 1583, 12mo, 
22 
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In England, people are proud of what they are. The 
self-satisfaction of the individual extends to what sur- 
rounds him in time and in space: his family, his ancestors, 
the soil on which he was born, the language that he 
speaks. Histories, biographies, descriptions, genealogies 
issue in multitudes from English presses; enormous and 
countless compilations, answering such a need that nearly 
all of them, however expensive, however crude in composi- 
tion, find more ready and numerous purchasers than did 
the best selling of Shakespeare’s plays. It is a cult; cost 
should not be considered. 

People cannot rest satisfied with the labours of Leland, 
Fabyan, or Hall, mere sketches in the eyes of their suc- 
cessors ; their work is wholly, and even several times, done 
over again. The same subject is treated simultaneously 
by different authors ; all secure readers in abundance. At 
each new edition, they revise and enlarge their books, 
and buyers are never lacking. Camden assigns to himself 
exactly the same task as Leland, namely, to inspect and 
describe his native land; and we see him on the move, 
note-book in hand, drawing, on a still larger scale, a picture 
of the whole country, shire by shire, borough after borough, 
without omitting a mountain, a river, a legend, a mole-hill, 
awed by the thought of so grand an enterprise, but sus- 
tained by the feeling that he works “for the glory of the 
British name.” He gives the first edition of his “ Britannia” 
in 1586, the sixth in 1607,7 and the best poet of the day 
bestows upon him such meed of praise as this: 


Cambden the nourice of antiquitie 
And lanterne unto late succeeding age, 


* « Britannia, sive florentissimorum regnorum Anglize, Scotiz, Hiberniz, et 
insularum adjacentium ex intima antiquitate chorographica Descriptio,” 1586, 
8vo ; dedicated to Cecil, ‘‘ Baroni Burghleio,’’ Westminster, May 2, 1586; 


translated several times into English, first in 1610, Born in London in 1551, 


Camden died at Chislehurst in 1623. 
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To see the light of simple Veritie, 

Buried in ruines, through the great outrage 
Of her owne people, led with warlike rage ; 
Cambden, though Time all moniments obscure, 
Yet thy just labours ever shall endure." 


The success is so great that he ventures to collect stray 
notes, unused slips, left-over material, which could not find 
place in the book, and of which he had drawers full. The 
subject was still the native land, “so resplendent in all 
glorie that, if the most Omnipotent had fashioned the 
world round like a ring, as he did like a globe, it might 
have bene most worthily the one gemme therein.”2 The 
“Remaines” were eagerly received; published in 1605, 
they had seven editions in the course of the century. Many 
others work in the same field. Savile prints the English 
chroniclers of the Middle Ages; Lambarde gives a history 
and description of Kent; Carew a “ Survey of Cornwall,” 
ancient and excellent specimens of those county histories 
so numerous since, and to which love of the mother-land 
has always ensured success.3 Sir Thomas Smith, am- 
bassador, Member of Parliament, Secretary of State, 
Greek scholar, jurist, alchemist, astrologer, describes the 
administrative organisation of the country, superior to any 
other, and worthy of ancient Rome. He is especially 


* Spenser, ‘‘ The Ruines of Time,” 1591. 

2 “ Remaines concerning Britaine,” 1605, p. I. 

3 William Lambarde, 1536-1601, ‘‘ Perambulation of Kent, containing the 
description, hystorie, and customes of the shyre,” London, 1576, 4to. Richard 
Carew (translator of Tasso), ‘‘ Survey of Cornwall,” London, 1602, 4to. 

4 **De Republica Anglorum ; the maner of governement or policie of the 
realm of England,” London, 1583, 4to, but written years before. In his con- 
clusion the author declares that he does not describe an imaginary Utopia, 
‘but so as Englande standeth and is governed at this day, the xxviij of March, 
Anno 1565 . . . and in the one and fifteeth yeere of mine age, when I was 
ambassador for her Majestie in the Court of Fraunce.”. The book met with 
great success ; it had five editions before the end of the reign, and was trans- 
ated several times into Latin. Sir T. Smith (1513-77) believed in the 
transmutation of metals, and founded a society to change iron into copper, but 
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proud, and with reason, of a Parliament, the power of 
which, it is true, was on the wane in his day, but was 
not extinguished, and which was to the English nation as 
the comitia to the Romans: “For everie Englishman is 
entended to be there present, either in person or by pro- 
curation and attornies, of what preheminence, state, dignitie 
or qualitie soever he be, from the ‘Prince . . . to the lowest 
person in Englande.”? He is not, however, in advance 
on his century, and never noticing the contradiction, he 
describes, with no show of displeasure, the condition of the 
“fourth sort of men,” or fourth estate, that is “day labourers, 
poore husbandmen, yea marchantes or retailers . . . and 
all artificers, as taylors, shoomakers, carpenters. . . These 
have no voice or authoritie in our common wealth, 
and no account is made of them but onelie to be 
ruled, not to rule other.” The utmost they can expect is 
to become constables, “ which office... at the first was 
not imployed uppon such lowe and base persons.” 2 

Other learned men, Norden, Saxton, Speed, Nowell, 
undertake the geographic survey of the kingdom. The 
authorities feel interested in their work,and Saxton travels 
through the country with letters from the Privy Council en- 
joining every mayor, justice of the peace, etc., in Wales “to 
see him conducted unto any towre, castle, highe place or hill 
to view that countrey” ; he must be provided with a com- 
petent guide and interpreter, “a horseman that can speke 
both Welshe and Englishe.”3 Speed felt so deeply the 
importance and difficulty of his task that he would have 


he transmuted only his money into smoke, as well as that of Burghley and 
Leicester, who, seized like everybody with the thirst for riches, had risked 
their funds in this new venture. Full details on the ‘‘ Society of the New 
Art,” as it was called, which obtained a royal patent in 157[5], are in Strype, 
‘‘Life of . . . Sir T. Smith,” 698, p. 133. See below, p. 350. 

Book ii. chap. I. 2 Book i. chap. 24. 

3 “Acts of the Privy Council,” new series, vol. ix. 1894; sftting of 
March 11, 157[6] and July 10, same year, 
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given it up, had it not been that “ the Lord then composed 
my minde for the worke,” so that “his own great power 
would be seene in my weaknesse.” Having still, however, 
some doubts as to the excellence of this reason, he adds: 
“Neither can I for my heedlesse presumption allege any 
excuse, unlesse it be this, that the zeale of my countries 
glory so transported my senses, as I knew not what I 
undertooke.”* Stow, as we have seen, describes the capital, 
stone by stone; Harrison observes the manners of the 
inhabitants, going even into minute details, and draws a 
lively, quaint, and humorous picture of their habits, equally 
pleasant and instructive. All busy themselves about origins 
and remote ancestors. Camden expatiates at length on 
the “primi incole”; Sir Thomas Smith goes back to 
Anglo-Saxon times to find the sources of English law ; 
Foxe, we saw, begins quite as early the history of his 
_ martyrs, and Hakluyt that of his travellers. Old Sir John 
Fortescue, a forerunner of to-day’s “ Laudatores patriz,” 
enjoys, as was natural, renewed popularity. His “De 


* © Atlas of England,” by Christopher Saxton (a series of maps, of different 
dates, 1575-79, hand-coloured and elegantly decorated, but of small geographic 
value).—Various counties, by Norden : ‘‘ Speculum Britannize, the first Parte 
« . « Middlesex,” London, 1593; ‘‘ Hartfordshire,” 1598, &c. By the same, 
a guide to England, ‘‘ England, an intended guide for English Travaillers,” 
1625.—By Laurence Nowell, brother of the dean of Saint Paul’s, a series of 
maps of English counties, with MS. notes in the hand of Cecil, preserved in 
the British Museum. See a letter of his to Cecil, in which he flatters himself 
—naive pride of the student—that he is giving the definitive atlas of his country 
(1563): ‘‘ Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” Camden Society, p. 22.— 
Speed draws maps of counties during the last years of the sixteenth century ; 
publishes, from 1608 to 1610, fifty-four maps of England and Wales, made 
by him and others, and collects them in a ‘‘ Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britaine,” 1611, fol. ; second edition 1614, third 1627 (topographical descrip- 
tions on the verso of the maps; views and plans of the principal towns or 
remarkable sites ; familiar scenes: hunting, tilling, travellers on horseback, 
pedlars on the roads; fine portrait of the author). By the same: ‘A 
prospect of the most famous parts of the World,” of remarkable accuracy, 
(except for the north-west part of America and the north-east portion of Asia), 
the Nile issuing from the great lakes of Africa. 
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laudibus Anglize” is printed at least five times in the 
course of the sixteenth century, either in the original 
Latin, or in Latin with the English translation of Mul- 
caster, and a considerable public enjoys the reading of a 
book in which, as the translator informs us, the laws of 
England “are plainely proved farre to excell, as well the 
civil lawes of the Empire, as also all other lawes of the 
world.” 2 

Chroniclers are determined to let nothing escape of the 
ancestors’ works and deeds ; they are indefatigable in their 
labour : annals or chronicles by Grafton, Stow, Holinshed ; 
histories by Speed and by Daniel, all in English; annals 
in Latin of Elizabeth’s reign, by .Camden,? in English 


* The ‘‘ De laudibus ” had been written ab. 1470. See szfra, vol. i. p. 519. 

? Richard Grafton (printer, chronicler, Member of Parliament ; quarrels 
with Stow and with Buchanan): ‘‘Abridgement of the Chronicles of 
England,” 1562 (fifth edition, 1572); ‘Chronicle at large and meere 
Ilistorye of the affayres of Englande,” 1568.—John Stow (a tailor in early life, 
a lover of the national past, gives an edition of Chaucer in 1561 ; d. in 1605): 
‘¢Summarie of Englyshe Chronicles,” 1565 (ten editions before the end of the 
century) ; ‘‘ Chronicles (later called ‘* Annales”) of England,” 1580, 4to.— 
Raphael Holinshed: ‘‘The . . . Chronicles of England, Scotlande and 
Irelande .. . faithfully gathered,” London, 1577, 2 vols. fol. illustrated ; 
prefixed to it, Harrison’s ‘‘ Description of Britaine”; 2d ed. enlarged, 1586-7. 
—John Speed: ‘‘ History of Great Britaine,” 1611, six editions in twenty 
years, illustrated.—Samuel Daniel: ‘‘ The first part of the Historie -of 
England,” 1612, 4to, a remarkable work, great care for sources; his con- 
clusion on the fourteenth century (in the 2nd ed., 1618) does him great 
credit.—William Camden: ‘‘ Annales rerum. Anglicarum et Hibernicarum 
regnante Elizabetha, ad annum 1589,” London, 1615, fol. (in Latin; the 
second volume, containing the end of the reign, is posthumous), important 
testimony of a well-informed contemporary, who is often able to say : I was 
there, I saw it; and who knows both the value of sources and the importance 
of the characteristic trait or anecdote. See, for example, his account of 
Essex’s catastrophe. ; 

The Scotch historians continued in this century to use Latin by preference: 
histories of John Major or Mair: ‘‘ Historia Majoris Britannize,” Paris, 1521, 
8vo, supra, p. 1323 of Hector Boece or Boyis: ‘‘Scotorum Histori{a],”. 
Paris, 1526, numerous. fables (translated into Scottish by Bellenden, 1536); 
by Buchanan: ‘* Rerum Scoticarum Historia,” verbose and niediocre, Edin- 
burgh, 1582. Lindesay, of Pitscottie (d. about 1565), wrote, however, in 
Scottish his ‘ Historie and Cronicles of Scotland,” ed. Mackay, 1899, 2 vol. 
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by Hayward. They rival each other in zeal, writing with 
delight, because they treat of a national subject, dedica- 
ting, like Speed, their work “to the learned lovers of 
Great Britaines glory.” The best among them realise 
the importance of sources, and give the text of note- 
worthy documents, having, says one, taken care “to 
examine minutely the charters of kings and nobles, letters, 
records of the King’s Council, diplomatic dispatches, as 
well as the diaries of Parliament, the acts, statutes, and 
edicts.” They reproduce medals and seals, and some- 
times add fancy pictures to interest the vulgar, for these 
big books were not destined only to the wealthy and 
the cultured. If he had counted solely on a lettered 
public, Holinshed would doubtless have been more careful 
in the choice of his illustrations, and would have hesitated 
to employ the same cut to represent the assassination of 
Mogal in 169 and that of James I. of Scotland in 1437; 
the same engraving to portray Noah, and also Connal. 
But simple in language, easy to understand, without pro- 
» found views or abstruse considerations, he appealed to all, 
and was read by all: clerks, nobles, people of small account, 
playwrights in search of a subject, and, among the latter, 
William Shakespeare. 

Finally, in this group of authors, pending the time when 
Bacon and Raleigh shall illustrate it, one may find writers 
capable of original views and of absolute impartiality, such 
as Daniel, whose effort to produce a real history, an equit- 
able and accurate one, in fluent style, is truly remarkable ; 
such also as Sir John Hayward,? less artistic, but bolder, 


8vo; no trace of art, but a few picturesque passages ; printed only in 1728. 
Knox, swgra, p. 248, employs the same dialect in his virulent “‘ History of the 
Reformatioun of Religioun,” a diatribe rather than a history. 

X Camden, ‘‘ Annales,” —‘ Lectori.” 

2 « The first part of the Life and raigne of King Henrie the III,” London, 
1599, 4to; ‘*The Life and raigne of King Edward the Sixt,” 1630, 4to; 
“ Annales of the first four years of Queen Elizabeth,” ed. J. Bruce, Camden 
Society, 1840, 4to; various other political or religious writings. 
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for he ventures to treat of a more recent, and therefore 
more dangerous period. With all the attention he pays 
to Livy’s examples, he is not a mere copyist; he 
knows how to divine the state of mind of his per- 
sonages, and to make it apparent in a few simple 
and pregnant words. He draws portraits of people 
whom he has known, so exact that one of them, 
Elizabeth’s at her accession, is almost a masterpiece.t He 
fell into disfavour, the queen feeling uneasy at the lessons 
which a past so freely expounded might teach the present.? 
Hayward was sent to the Tower, and threatened with 
torture: the citizen’s duty outweighed the artist’s in the 
eyes of the authorities. They preferred to any the writers 
who saw but the sunny side of things, and the Privy 
Council had recently made compulsory in every English 
school, instead of “heathen” works, the study of a Latin 
poem by Ocland, containing a history of England all 
triumphs, and a portrait of the queen all praise. “The 
subject or matter of the said book,” said the Council, “is 
such as is worthie to be read of all men, and especially in 
common schooles, where divers heathen poets are ordi- 
narily read and taught, from the which the youth of the 
realme doth rather receive infection in manners than 
advancement in virtue.” 3 

* Description of the queen’s art, ‘‘in coupling mildnesse with majesty as 
shee did, and in the stately stouping to the meanest sort. All her facultyes 
were in motione . . . her spiritt seemed to be every-where. . . . Some shee 
pityed, some shee commended, some shee thanked, at others shee pleasantly 
and wittily jeasted, contemning noe person, neglecting noe office; and 
distributing her smiles, lookes and graces, soe artificially, that thereupon the 
people againe redoubled the testimonyes of their joyes; and afterwardes, 
raising every thing to the highest straine, filled the eares of all men with 
immoderate extolling their Prince.” ‘‘ Annales,” p. 6. 

* See Henry IV.’s bold theory (favouring his own claims) as to an allegiance, 
binding the subjects ‘‘rather to the state of the realme than the person of 
the prince.” “Life of . . . Henrie IIII,” p. 73. 


3 *Anglorum prelia, 1327-1558, carmine perstricta. Item... de 
pacatissimo Angliz statu imperante Elizabetha Narratio,” London, 1580, 4to, 
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To narrate is not enough; such deeds should be sung ; 
verse must replace prose: is it not to celebrate the 
native land? And what history richer in events fit for 
the epic poem or for tragedy? What mountains, what 
caves could so well shelter fairies, or the shades of heroes? 
The trumpet sounds, and the rustic pipe warbles. We are 
coming very near the point where French and English 
literatures will diverge. In London, according to the 
poets’ estimation, the first thing for a hero is to be a 
compatriot ; in France, less and less will Francus be sung, 
and more and more: 


Ulysse, Agamemnon, Oreste, Idoménée, 
Héléne, Ménélas, Hector, Paris, Enée. 
(Boileau), 


The poet will be branded as “ignorant” who shall venture 
to choose, in national history, such a subject as Pépin 
d’Héristal, or his son Childebrand: a strange idea!— 
“plaisant projet!”—will exclaim Boileau... In England 
now, it is enough that the hero, the event, the landscape 
be English: they are therefore noble, great, cmagpificent, 
worthy of all poetry. 

The Middle Ages had showed a marked liking for com- 
plaints, and this liking has survived, among the people, 
until our day,in every country. The fall of great men, one 
moment at the height of glory, had been a favourite theme 
for poems and meditations, Boccaccio had compiled a soon 


and ed., 1582; begins, notwithstanding the title, at Julius Cesar. Text of the 
Privy Council’s decision in ‘Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” Camden 
Society, p. 67 ; year 1582. 
* La Fable offre 4 l’esprit mille agréments divers. 
LA tous les noms heureux semblent nés pour les vers, 
Ulysse, Agamemnon . . .« (etc.) 
O le plaisant projet d’un poéte ignorant 


Qui, de tant de héros, va choisir Childebrand ! 
(‘* Art Poétique,” canto iii.) 
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famous collection of tragical biographies ; Chaucer, com- 
mon sense made poet, had ventured to smile at the 
monotony of the gezre, which had, nevertheless, survived. 
One of the best known works of the inexhaustible Lydgate 
had been his adaptation of Boccaccio’s “ Fall of Princes” ; 
it had been printed as early as 1494; in the sixteenth 
century it was persistently reissued, and it still had imita- 
tors.! One feature, however, distinguishes the present 
from the past: in the “ Mirror for Magistrates”? the 
Middle Ages are certainly being continued (represented 
especially by their defects : monotony, prolixity, platitude, 
lack of taste); but what is new is that only the adven- 
tures of Englishmen are related now. Lydgate, following 
Boccaccio’s example, had deplored the fate of men from 
all countries. In the “ Mirror” only compatriots find place. 

The idea of this dull and famous work dated from the 
preceding reign; its realisation was due to William Bald- 
win, an honest, pious, and mediocre writer. One of his 
friends, a printer, was preparing a new edition of Lydgate. 
Instead of reprinting, why not continue? suggested some 
one; and Baldwin undertook the task, bringing together 
men. of culture, each one of whom should write one or 
two complaints on English subjects, treating, he said to the 
public, “of our countreymen, your auncestors.” As usual 
in such cases, every one promised with alacrity, and scarcely 

Supra, vol. i. p. 499; editions in 1494, 1527, 15543 several others, undated, 
but belonging to the same period. In his prologue, Lydgate approvingly 
refers to Chaucer, and to his Monk’s laments. Cf. Jean Bouchet, ‘ Les 
anciennes et modernes généalogies des Roys de France, 1527, 11th ed., 1545. 
Each king, beginning with Pharamond, relates his own history in verse. - 

? First edition (suppressed) : ‘‘ A memorial of suche Princes, as since the 
tyme of King Richard the seconde have been unfortunate in the Realme of 
England ” [1555]; second edition: ‘* A Myrroure for Magistrates, wherein 
may be seen, by example of other, with howe grevous plages vices are 
punished ; and howe frayle and unstable worldly prosperitie is founde, even 
of those whom Fortune seemeth most highly to favour,” London, 1559, 4to ; 


modern edition, by J. Haslewood, London, 1815, 3 vols. 4to, containing the 
subsequent additions up to 1610. 
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any one kept his word. “ Whan I first tooke it in hand,” 
writes Baldwin, complaining now on his own account, “I 
had the helpe of many graunted, and offred of sum, but of 
few perfourmed, skarce of any : so that wher I entended to 
have continued it to queene ‘Maries time, I have ben 
faine to end it much sooner ”—the usual burden, in all 
centuries, of the song of the editor who has to secure and 
marshal the goodwill of numerous contributors. 

In more compressed shape than first expected, the work, 
however, appeared, and a lugubrious pageant moved in pro- 
cession before the reader. Ghost after ghost rises in the 
assembly presided over by Baldwin, and, addressing him 
by the mouth of the poet to whose lot the complaint had 
fallen, tells the “legend” of its glories and misfortunes ! : 
misfortunes of Mortimer, Richard II., Jack Cade, Henry VI, 
Jane Shore, and many others, whose “chaunces,” thus re- 
called and made popular, were to supply with tragical 


t All this mechanism and the book’s connection with Lydgate and Boccaccio 
are explained by Baldwin in his preface. The contributors, Ferrers, Phaer, 
Churchyard, Sir Thomas Chaloner, etc., assemble at first, seven in number. 
“‘They al agreed that I shoulde usurpe Bochas rowme, and the wretched 
princes complayne unto me: and tooke upon themselves every man for his 
parte to be sundrye personages, and in theyr behalfes to bewayle unto me 
theyr grevous chaunces, hevy destinies and wofull misfortunes.” They begin 
“‘ where Bochas left,’’ but dealing only with Englishmen. The ghost of Robert 
Tresilian speaks first, by the mouth of Ferrers: 


In the rufull register of mischief and mishap, 
Baldwin, we beseche thee with our names to begin. 


After each complaint, a conversation in prose. Between the date of Lydgate 
and that of the ‘* Mirror,” several isolated poetical laments had continued the 
genre, the popularity of which survived thus uninterrupted from the Middle 
Ages until well on in the seventeenth century. Complaint of Edward II., 
deploring his fate in verses of peerless platitude, introduced into Fabyan’s 
Chronicle : ; 


Then Fortune, whiche sharpe was with stormes not alite, 
Hath me assauted with her frowarde wyll... . 


Complaint of Cardinal Beaton, by Lyndesay (‘‘ The tragedie . . . of father 
David,” 1547): as in the “Mirror,” the ghost itself speaks, “Works,” 
E.E.T.S., Part II. 
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subjects the dramatists of Elizabeth—Shakespeare for one: 
ghosts then truly restored to life, but preserving, even 
on the stage, a tendency to lengthy lamentations, The 
success of the “ Mirror” had settled for the general public 
their definitive character ; to represent them differently 
would have been to weaken the interest in heroes whom 
the spectators would have less easily recognised. 

The “litel hevynesse” slyly alluded to by Chaucer, 
remained unfelt ; the popularity of the book was immediate, 
and the more remarkable that its literary value was so small. 
Toa first edition, suppressed for unknown reasons in 1555,a 
second succeeded in 1559. From that time they multiplied, 
obtaining from the public ceaseless applause. Baldwin’s 
achievement won him great admiration; as early as 1560 
Jasper Heywood wrote in the preface of his own translation 
of Seneca’s “ Thyestes ”: 


Then heare thou shalt a greate reporte of Baldwyns worthie name, 
Whose Myrrour doth of Magistrates proclayme eternall fame. 


Obscure contributors of versified legends reached im- 
mediate notoriety, and true poets thus felt encouraged to 
lend their help to the work, or to imitate a style so 
popular, Sackville, a man of culture, a diplomat and 
statesman, created later Lord Buckhurst, High Treasurer, 
and Earl of Dorset, contributed to the series, in 1563, 
besides a complaint of Buckingham, a prologue or 
“Induction” in the half-Renaissance, half-medizval 
style, which suited the work, and which is the finest 
part of the whole collection. He pictures himself 
wandering, on a chilly autumn night, over the frozen earth, 
among the blackened trees. Sorrow appears to him and 


* In riming, but strongly alliterated, lines: 


The wrathfull winter prochinge on a-pace, 

With blustring blastes had al ybared the treen, 
And olde Saturnus with his frosty face, 

With chilling colde had pearst the tender green : 
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guides him, as Virgil did Dante, through unknown woods, 
to the infernal regions. There he sees Remorse, Dread, 
Revenge, “ Heavy-Slepe, the cosin of Death,” and near by, 
Cyrus, Xerxes, Cesar, Marius, and “the gyltles slayne, and 
lovers dead,” hearing : 


The syghes, the sobbes, the diepe and deadly groane, 
Earth, ayer, and all resounding playnt and moane. 


Thus perfected, the “Mirror” saw its success. still 
increase ; new stories were added to its bulk; new series, 
of no greater literary merit than the former, were compiled 
in order to supplement Baldwin’s attempt and to give 
their due to those national origins so much thought of 
now ; new series by the learned John Higgins, containing 
“the falles of the infortunate Princes of this lande: from 
the comming of Brute to the incarnation of our Saviour 
and Redemer,” 1574 (and, among such “falles,” those of 
“King Leire” and “ Queene Cordila,” of “ Ferrex and 
Porrex,” etc.)'; new series by Thomas Blenerhasset, cover- 
ing the period “ from the conquest of Czsar-unto the 
comyng of Duke William,” printed in 1578, with the 
customary intimation that the author has no knowledge 
of the venture ; he is “ beyond the seas, and wyl marveile at 
his returne to find thys imprinted”; new series by Richard 
Niccols, who publishes a remodelled general edition of 
former “ Mirrors,” suppresses several legends and inserts 
new ones concerning Arthur, Edmund Ironside, Richard 


The mantels rent, wherein enwrapped been 
* The gladsom groves that nowe laye overthrowen, 
The tapets torne, and every blome downe blowen... . 
(Beginning of the “‘ Induction.”’) 


t The first of these poems describes ‘“‘ how King Albanact, the yongest 
son of Brutus, and first King of Albany (now called Scotland) was slayne by 
King Humber, the yeere before Christ 1085.” The 1587 edition of the 
‘¢ Mirror” contains additional legends by Higgins, some of which, by excep- 
tion, concern Roman instead of English heroes ; Nero, Caligula, Galba, ete. 
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Coeur-de-Lion, King John, etc, 1610. Both Higgins and 
Niccols add an induction of their own, imitated from 
Sackville’s, in which they explain how the idea of their 
work, an early specimen of “ Night thoughts,” occurred to 


I,” 


them in the dark hours of a “wrathful winter’s” night. 
Separate complaints and legends on national subjects, 
written in the “ Mirror” style, issued periodically from the 
press! rimed sometimes by true poets, by Daniel,? by 
Drayton, two of those gifted, prolific writers whose supple 
talent fitted every task—odes, dramas, sonnets, epics,. 
elegies—men of knowledge and true lovers of their art, the 
first, of greater wisdom and reserve, keeping nearer to the 
classical models, writing at times verse closely allied to 
prose; the second, more lyrical, more agile, ingenious and 
witty, endowed with spirits and a good humour which ill 
luck and poverty could never completely quench.3 Daniel 


X One of the most curious of these isolated poems is ‘‘ The Earle of Mur- 
ton’s Tragedie,”” by Churchyard, who was present when the regent Morton 
was beheaded in 1581. The ghost, in ending its story, asks Churchyard to turn 
it into verse: 


Thus Churchyard now, in wandering up and downe... 
Saw on Tolbothe, in Edenborough towne, 

My sencelesse head, before his face appeare ; 

Why Morton (quoth he), and art thou heere ? 


‘« Churchyard’s Challenge,” 1593. Cf. Whetstone’s complaint of Cressida, 
infra, iii. 253. 

2 Samuel Daniel, son and brother of music masters, born in 1 562, studied 
at Oxford, travelled in Italy, was tutor to William Herbert, the supposed 
W. H. (according to some) of Shakespeare's sonnets. He left two classical 
dramas (further V. 1) and enjoyed, a very great reputation, which declined 
under James. He speaks of the change with resigned sadness; he 
withdrew from the court, then from the city, and died in 1619. ‘* A good 
honest man . . . but no poet,” said of him, with too much severity, Ben 
Jonson. ‘* Complete Works in Verse and Prose,” ed. Grosart, 1885, 5 vol. 

3 Michael Drayton, 1563-1631, helped in his youth by the ‘generous 
familie of the Gooderes, to which I confesse my selfe to be beholding to for 
the most part of my education” (dedicace of the ‘‘ Heroicall Epistles’? of 
‘*Mary the French Queene”) ; very prolific, and ceaselessly remodelling, from 
1591 to 1630, his innumerable poems, was with Jonson, Donne, etc., one of 
the many poets who sang the praises of that famous patroness of letters, 
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relates the misfortunes of fair Rosamond in her marvellous 
labyrinth of Woodstock, “ Mirror”-wise, she tells her 
own story : 


Lucy, Countess of Bedford. Drayton and she had some differences, apparently 
about 1603, for he suppressed then from his works several (not all) dedi- 
cations and compliments addressed to her. To this fact much has been 
hypothetically added. Drayton’s lyric and pastoral works abounding in fancy 
names, Idea, Pandora, Panape, Mirtilla, Selena, Eliza, etc., identifications 
have multiplied. Selena, grossly insulted in stanzas added in the 1605 (or 
1606) reprint of the “* Eglogs,” and suppressed afterwards, has been supposed 
to be the Countess. Mr.Courthope, in his “‘ History of English Poetry,” iii. 29, 
has made Drayton’s case worse by trying to identify this lady with beloved Idea 
up to 1603 (the name, after the quarrel, would have been transferred to Anne 
Goodere), then with Selena, and also with the lady of the splendid sonnet 61, 
‘* Since there’s no help,” published in 1619. The cause of the quarrel was, 
according to the same authority, the lack of ‘‘ golden showers,” mentioned in 
the dedication of ‘‘Endimion,” 1594 (?), to recover which, Drayton would 
have used means equivalent to literary blackmailing. 

But great doubts remain ; it seems most improbable that the Countess should 
have been, in any case, the Idea of the 1593 ‘‘ Eglogs.” She was then a 
young girl of high rank, and it is little likely that Drayton would have ven- 
tured to speak so freely, and describe her, limb by limb, as poets did in more 
commonplace cases. The supposed lack of ‘‘ golden showers” cannot have 
caused Drayton so great a shock in 1603, as we find that he was in such 
poverty Jefore, that he borrowed 4os. from Henslowe, being unable to wait 
the two or three days necessary for him to finish a play, January 21, 159[9]. 
That Drayton should have risked a cudgelling from the husband, in addressing 
the Countess as Selena, and making his allusions to her as transparent as we 
are told they were, seems again little likely, Less still can we believe that he 
would have said, even symbolically, to a lady of such rank, a woman who had 
‘‘famous Bedfords greatnes still increast” (‘‘ Mortimeriados”): ‘‘ Come, 
let us kiss and part !” (sonnet 61). It may be remarked also that a rascally, 
blackmailing Drayton is very different from the one described by Meres, in 
1598, as being ‘among scholars, soldiers, poets, and all sorts of people. . . 
held for a man of virtuous disposition, honest conversation, and well-governed 
carriage.” 

There is no satisfactory edition of his works: ‘‘ Poems from the earliest 
and rarest editions,” ed. Collier, Roxburghe Club, 1856; ‘‘ Complete 
Works,” ed. R. Hooper, 1876 (unfinished) ; ‘‘ Selections” by Bullen, 1883 : 
** Minor Poems,” ed. Brett, 1907 ; works in Anderson’s and in Chalmer’s 
‘* Poets.’ An edition had been undertaken by the Spenser Society (in the 
reprint of the ‘* Poems,”’ 1605-6? pp. 9 and 10, should come after p. 168). 
In ‘‘ Drayton, a critical study,” 1905, by Mr. Elton (who identifies throughout 
Idea with Anne Goodere), a very useful bibliography. 
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Out from the horror of infernall deepes, 
My poor afflicted ghost comes here to plain it.* 


Drayton lends speech to Piers Gaveston, to Matilda Fitz- 
waters, to “Great Cromwell,” the great Cromwell of the 
sixteenth century. Trying a scarcely different genre, he 
versifies a series of imaginary letters, amorous or dis- 
consolate, attempts at introspective psychology, in which 
the famous personages of English history unravel their 
feelings and lay bare their souls: Rosamond, already 
heard, and Henry II.; Matilda, already heard, and 
King John; Isabella and Mortimer, Richard II. and 
his young wife, Edward IV. and Jane Shore, all of them 
also heard before; Surrey and Lady Geraldine, Mary, 
widow of Louis XII. of France, and Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk (one of the least edifying), etc. All 
these legends concerned national heroes, and they were 
so popular that, by choosing them as a subject, one was 
sure of being read, and by announcing them at the door 
of the theatres, the house was sure to be filled. Drayton’s 
“ Heroical Epistles” had four editions in five years, 
samples of a literary style with which can be grouped later, 
poems like Wither’s “Fidelia,”2 Pope’s letter of Eloisa, 
the self-scrutinisings of Browning’s “Men and Women,” 
and even, in spite of prose and of the difference in 
manner, Landor’s “Imaginary Conversations,”3 

* “The complaint of Rosamond,” 1592 (the famous mistress of Henry II.) ; 
three editions the same year, see W. G. Prideaux, ‘‘ Athenzeum,” July 25, 1903. 
‘ Long (1,250 verses) but touching lament or letter of an abandoned 
mistress ; it appeared in 1615. About Wither, zz/ra, III, 481 ff. Same 
category of writings: ‘‘An Epistle of Hyppolitus (sc) unto Phzdra,” b 
Braithwaite, in ‘* A etaEped for the Divell,’’ 1615. 

3 Drayton’s ‘‘ Legends” appeared at different intervals, beginning with 


«Piers Gaveston — «+ « his’ life; — and fortune,” 1593. Piers himself 
relates his fate, as in nhs *¢ Mirror ” 


From gloomie shaddowes of eternall night, 
Shut up in darknesse endlessly to dwell, 
Q! here behold me... , 


sandal 
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The trumpet sounds. The heroes of Rome and the 
taking of Troy have been long enough the subject of 
song?; the history of England is a continuous epic, and 
the heroic poem is the one which ensures lasting glory, 
not to the author alone, but to his nation: another Renais- 
sance idea, held for many years as a dogma on the 
continent, and now become an article of faith in literary 
England. “The heroical work,” had written Péletier du 
Mans in 1555, “is the one by which the prize and the true 
title of poet may be obtained. And it is of such account, 
and is so honoured, that no language will reach perennial 
fame that has not been applied to an heroical subject, 
namely, wars. We may say, therefore, that other kinds 


The legend of Robert, Duke of Normandy, is told, in medizeval fashion, by 
Fame and Fortune seen ina dream. The ‘‘ Legend of great Cromwell,” 1607, 
suited the ‘* Mirror” so well that it was inserted in the 1610 edition of that 
work. To the same category of writings belong : ‘‘ The Rising to the Crowne 
of Richard the Third,” by Giles Fletcher (z/ra, pp. 353, 397), published with 
* Licia” [1593]; ‘‘ Englands Heroicall Epistles,” London, 1597, by Drayton, 
preface in which he justifies his title: ‘‘ England,” because his person- 
ages are English; heroical, because, if he does not treat of demi-gods, 
at least, he makes persons speak who, ‘‘ for the greatnesse of minde, come 
neere to gods.” This is the meaning given to the word by Ovid, “ whose 
imitator I partly professe to be.” Drayton had taken, in fact, for his model, 
Ovid’s ‘‘ Heroides ” and his imaginary letters of Briseis to Achilles, of Dido 
to Aineas, etc. Each pair of Drayton’s Epistles is dedicated to a different 
patron. The quarrel with the Countess of Bedford was not so bitter as to 
prevent his reprinting, in the 1605-6 edition of his ‘‘ Poems,” the dedication 
of two of these pairs to the Countess and to her husband, saying to the 
latter: ‘‘{I have] long since devoted my true and zealous affections to your 
honourable service, and my Poems to the protection of my noble Ladie your 
Countesse.” By him, again, a tragical story in verse: ‘‘The miseries of 
Queene Margarite” (wife of Henry VI.), first published in 1627. 

* So says, among others, Sir Thomas Chaloner, one of the authors of 
the ‘ Mirror,” in a poem which, without noticing the contradiction, he writes 
in Latin: 

Laudabunt alii foecunde pignora Rome. 
(‘‘ In laudem Henrici Octavi.”) 


By the same, in the same volume: ‘‘ De Republica Anglorum instauranda,” 
another Latin poem, London, 1579, 8vo. 


23 
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of writings are like rivers, and the heroical one is like 
a sea, not to say a figure and image of the universe.” * 
English critics and English poets are now, as to this, in 
complete accord. “Heroicall workes” are, says Webbe, 
“the princelie part of Poetrie.” “There rests,” writes 
Sidney, “the Heroicall, whose very name (I thinke) should 
daunt all back-biters.”2 Let us, exclaim the poets, imi- 
tate Homer, and imitate him in this too, that he celebrated 
his native land ; ours is in no way inferior to his: 


Tantaria, tantara, ye trumpets sound, we makes our hearts wt joy 
abound.3 


Voices are heard singing heroic strains: 


I tell of things done long agoe, of many things in few, 
And chiefly of this clyme of ours the accidents pursue ... 
When arked Noah. ... 


Like Hakluyt, like Foxe, like all the others, anxious that 
nothing be lost, Warner begins his poem of “ Albion” at 
the earliest possible beginning, and first we hear of the 
flood. But having to cover so long a distance, he loses 
himself on the way, stops to relate the adventures of King 
Jove; he has already written two books, and we scarce 
know anything yet of Brutus, father of the Britons, and 
fabulous king Lud has not yet founded the city which, as 
every one knows, bears his name: “ Luds-toune,”’ London. 
Warner perceives, somewhat late, that he has lost much 
time, remembers his original plan, wishes to realise it, starts 


tT Art Poétique,” Lyon, 1555, p. 73- 

? Webbe’s ‘‘ Discourse of English Poetrie,” 1586 ; Sidney’s ‘* Apologie for 
Poetrie,” 1595 (written about 1583); ‘‘ Elizabethan Critical Essays,” ed. 
Gregory Smith, vol. i. pp. 255, 179; same opinion in Campion, 1601, 7d7d., 
vol. ii. p. 456. See below, pp. 364, ff. 

3 ‘The Complete Poems and Translations in Prose of Humphrey Gifford, 
Gentleman,” 1580, ed. Grosart, 1875, ‘‘ For Souldiers.” 
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at full speed, bestrides centuries, and stops breathless 
before the throne of Elizabeth, to whom he pants forth a 
final compliment.* 

Why hark back so far? thinks Daniel, and what need for 
the halo of distance? The nation’s whole history is 
heroic; the events of the last century furnish to the epic 
poet as worthy material as that of Noah’s time; 


I sing the civil wars, tumultuous broils, 
And bloody factions of a mighty land, 


those troubles but for which, 


Dear England, too too prodigal of blood... 
Thine might have been whatever lies between 
The Alps and us, the Pyrenees and Rhine— 


the Wars of the Roses.2 But as it would be unseemly to 
neglect the origins too much, at a day when they were 
held in so great esteem, Daniel, author of this other epic, 
goes back to the coming of the Normans, and inserts in 


t «¢ Albions England, or historical map of the same island : prosecuted 
from the lives, actes, and labors of Saturne, Jupiter, Hercules, and Aineas : 
originalles of the Bruton and Englishmen, and occasion of the Brutons their 
first arryval in Albion,” London, 1586, 4to; 2nd part, 1589. Successive 
editions carried the story further, until it was brought down to the reign of 
Elizabeth (1592), and lastly to “‘ the happie Raigne of our now most soveraigne 
Lord King James,” 8th ed., 1612 (posthumous). The poetical legends of 
old England are not forgotten, but are briefly told, stories of ‘‘ Gorbodug,” 
of ** Leir ” and ‘* Cordella,” etc. : 


About thirtie yeares and five did Leir rule this land, 
When doting on his daughters three, with them he fell in hand, 
To tell how much they loved him. 


(Bk. iii. chap. 14.). Best episode, the semi-rural history of Argentile and 
Curan (Bk. iii.). By the same (d. 1609), a collection of tales in prose: ‘‘ Pan 
his Syrinx,” 1585, zz/ra, p. 524, and a translation of Plautus, only the 
‘* Menzchmi”’ being printed (1595). 

2 “The first fowre bookes of the civile war between the two Houses of 
Lancaster and Yorke,” 1595, 4to; ‘corrected and continued,” 1609 
(stanzas of eight lines of ten syllables, ababatcc). ‘* Works,” vol. ii. 
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his poem those same stories or legends of which the 
public was so fond, with speeches, monologues, and self- 
examinations by such familiar heroes as Isabella, Richard 
Il, and others. He strives honestly not to deviate into 
dulness or bad taste,’ sometimes succeeding, sometimes 
not. 

I sing, says a third : 


The bloody factions and rebellious pride 
Of a strong nation, whose ill-manag’d might 
The Prince and Peeres did many a day devide. 


Drayton it is who tells of the “ Barrons’ wars” under 
Edward II., or rather, once more of Mortimer and Queen 
Isabella’s guilty loves: this same oft-told popular story 
here increased to epic size. The tragic grandeur of the 
events caused him, he assures us, to choose this subject: 
“For the Barrons’ warres . . . were surely, as well for their 
length in continuance as for theyr manifold bloodshed and 
multitude of horrid accidents, meet matter for trumpet or 
tragedy.”2 But in reality, for all he says of the beauty 
of battles and “ horrid accidents,” Drayton felt much more 
inclined to describe amours than fights; his heart melts 
at the thought of his lovers; he is full of indulgence for 
their faults, and even for their crimes ; what strikes him in 
the guilty queen is not her guilt, but her charm. His 

* Examples : Book i., st. 34 and 67. 

2 “* Mortimeriados. The lamentable civell warres of Edward the second 
and the Barrons,” London, 1596, 4to. The grammarians ‘‘ grammaticasters,” 
says Drayton with spite, having derided this title in the genitive, the succeed- 
ing editions from 1603 onwards, were entitled: ‘‘ The Barrons wars.” The 
first issue (reprinted by Collier) was in stanzas of seven lines ; the next ones, 
besides many other changes, were written in stanzas of eight lines: adadabce. 
**I chose Ariosto’s stanza, of all others the most complete and best pro- 
portioned.” This literary genre will be continued in the following century, 
with more good will than success, by Thomas May, the historian of the Long 


Parliament and translator of Lucan. From him, a ‘‘ Henry II.” (1633), 
and an ‘‘ Edward III.” (1635), which he believed to be “* heroike poems” ; 


The third and greatest Edward's reigne we sing. 


— 
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lyricism is aroused much less when he has wars to de- 
scribe, than when he leads us to the marvellous castle, full 
of pictures and works of art, where the two lovers hide 
their bliss, or when he lingers in his description of the 
queen herself, beautiful and half naked, “in night attire.” 

But Drayton could, when he liked, sing also of wars. 
He celebrated the battle of Agincourt, and recalled to his 
countrymen, in a famous poem, short and sonorous, where 
the familiar tone of the ballad and the lofty style of the 
ode are happily blended, and again in a much longer, 
much less valuable composition, the glory which they 
gained 


On happy Cryspin day. 


Rivals of historians, poets vie even with topographers ; 
they want their share of the fame that Leland and 
Camden had won. Churchyard describes in verse and 
prose the “Worthines of Wales,” trying to give “a true 
note of the auncient castles, famous monuments, goodly 
rivers, faire bridges, fine townes, and courteous people that 
I have seene in the noble countrie of Wales.” He feels 
sure that such a book cannot fail to “delight thousands,” 
so sure, indeed, that he does not trouble to add, as a 
supplementary attraction, any art, eloquence, or poetry.? 
Drayton, guided by the “genius of the place, this most 
renowned isle,” chooses an ampler subject and draws up in 


t rst. “To my friends the Camber-Britans, and theyr harp,” in ‘‘Poemes 
lyrick and pastorall,” 1605-6 (?), Ode xii., which is also a ballad; this word 
should not be contemned, says Drayton, for ‘‘both the great master of 
Italian rymes, Petrarch, and our Chawcer, and other of the uper house of the 
Muses have thought their canzons honoured in the title of a ballad”; 2nd. ‘ The 
Battaile of Agincourt,” 1627, a poem of two or three thousand verses, in 
stanzas of eight lines of ten syllables, ababadcc. } he 

2 London, 1587, 4to ; some useful information, but metrical descriptions of 


incredible platitude. 
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verse the geographical and poetical map of all England, 
county by county, river by river, giving speech to the 
nymphs of the woods and streams, evoking the spirits of 
the illustrious dead, Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, 
the famous captains of the Hundred Years’ War, praising 
the great English pirates and explorers from Saxon times 
down to Raleigh, Frobisher and Drake, “ globe-engirding 
Drake,” 


Who strove in his long course to emulate the sunne. 
(Song xix.) 


He proceeds, looking, reading, remembering ; he describes 
here the tomb of Arthur, there a druidic sacrifice; he 
follows the Thames to London, the Isis to Oxford, the 
Avon to Stratford, never suspecting that he would have 
increased a hundredfold the worth of his book if he had 
only named a certain poet of his acquaintance, born, and 
now retired, in the latter place, and whose name was to 
mean more to the world than that of even Bevis, Guy, or 
Arthur.2 Busy with other works, Drayton allowed the 


® €€Poly-Olbion, or a chorographicall description of tracts, rivers, mountaines, 
forests and other parts of this renowned isle of Great Britaine, with inter- 
mixture of the most remarquable stories, antiquities, wonders, rarityes, 
pleasures and commodities of the same,” London, 1613, fol. ; 2nd part, 1622; 
begun before 1598; in riming couplets of twelve syllables; thirty cantos or 
“songs” in all, of which the eighteen first are annotated by the learned 
Selden ; picturesque semi-fanciful maps. In his preface Drayton overwhelms 
with his contempt the very asses, full of ‘* stupidity and dulness,” who ‘‘ had 
rather read the fantasies of foreign inventions, than to see the rarities and 
history of their own country, delivered bya true native muse.” He confessed, 
however, later that the task appeared, to him too, a rather hard, not to say 
‘‘herculean,” one, and that it had happened to him, for lack of encourage- 
ment, to “have neglected [his] papers sometimes two years together.” 
ag du Mans had published earlier a poem of the same sort, “La Savoye,” 
2: 
* The passage on Stratford, and the Avon runs thus : 

Scarce ended their song, but Avons winding streame, 

By Warwick, entertaines the high-complection’d Leame 3 

And as she thence along to Stratford on doth straine, 

Receiveth little Heile the next into her traine. (Song xiii.). 
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propitious hour to pass, and printed only under James, 
amid universal indifference, a poem begun in glorious 
Elizabethan days, and filled with the spirit of Tudor 
times. Contrary to Wither’s prophecy, posterity has 
refused to “hugg [this] poesy,”! and the work remains 
neglected, dark and deep forest in which a few readers 
timorously venture on rare occasions, but where still 
penetrate, urged by the certainty of good prey and lucky 
encounters, those intrepid hunters, the makers of antho- 
logies, 

The illustrious Spenser himself, who, as will be seen, 
belongs in a way to this group of writers, composed 
early in his career one such topographical poem, and 
transformed it afterwards into an episode of his “Faerie 
Queene.”2 It had been for him, he said, “a worke of 
much labour”: a notable confession this, making quite 
manifest the defect of all this literature, which, in spite 
of talent or even of genius, has something constrained ; 
the “labour” is too visible. 

No less than past glories do contemporary ones inspire 
Elizabethan singers. Convinced that they live in an age 
of heroism and of extraordinary deeds, they celebrate the 
present in odes, elegies, and dramas. They extol those 
ever-ready energies, owing to which English ships are 
now found furrowing the seas all over the globe; some 
even yield to the general passion and embark in person, 
well provided with pistols, and also with books, carrying 
daggers, powder, ink, and paper. Donne, Lodge, Whet- 


x ‘To his noble friend, Michael Drayton, Esquire, upon his Topo-chrono- 
graphicall Poeme,” by George Wither, prefixed to the 2nd part, 1622. 

2 *‘T minde shortely, at convenient leysure, to sette forth a Booke in this 
kinde, whyche I entitle ‘Epithalamion Thamesis,’ whyche Booke I dare 
undertake wil be very profitable for the knowledge and rare for the invention.” 
Spenser to Harvey, ‘‘Three proper and wittie familiar letters,” London, 
1580. This poetic episode was later introduced into book iv., canto xi,, of 
the “ Faerie Queene,” : 
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stone put to sea; they know that it will be for their work 
a powerful recommendation if they can say, like Lodge, 
that they have written it in mid-ocean, “when everie line 
was wet with a surge and every humorous passion counter- 
checkt with a storme.”? They kindle national audacity 
by their verses and hold up to shame the round-bellied, 
stay-at-home citizens— 


You slouthfull snayles, that creepe not far, 
And love your shelles so well. 


Shame on those who say : 


O give me ease and rest, 

A groate in purse, a coate on backe, 
a homely house and nest, 

And fie on Fame and profite both 
that commes by breake of sleepe ! 


Happy are we to live in these valorous days, 


When wittes will worke for wealths avayle. 


Owing to thee, Frobisher (his pyrites had not yet been 


assayed), we have surpassed the ancestors, and performed 
deeds 


Whiche they did leave to yonger heads 
and men of later birth.? 


Preface to ‘ Rosalynde,” 1590. 

2 “*A welcome home to master Martin Frobusher and all those Gentlemen 
and souldiers that have bene with him this last journey in the countrey called 
Meta incognita,” by Churchyard; printed with ‘‘A Discourse of the Queenes 
Majesties entertainement,” London, 1578, 4to. In the same volume, a fare- 
well by the same to Gilbert, congratulated on leaving his fireside to extend 
English commerce : 


- - - You seeke to traffike there 
Where never yet was trade— 
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Aboard, aboard, cries another, 


You brave heroyque minds, 
Worthy your countries name, 

That honor still pursue ; 

Goe and subdue ! 
Whilst loytering hynds 

Lurck heere at home with shame. 


Britans, you stay too long ; 
Quickly aboard bestow you ! 

And with a merry gale 

Swell your stretch’d sayle!... 
And cheerefully at sea, 
Success you still entise 

To get the pearle and gold.* 


All honour to you, says, Chapman, 


You that herein renounce the course of earth, 
And lift your eyes for guidance to the stars.? 


The hour has come for the Portuguese voyage; Drake 
and the other “famous and fortunate generals of our 
English forces” are bidding “Albion’s chalky cliffs fare- 
well.” Now are heard, cries Peele, 


The roaring cannon and the brazen trump, 
The angry sounding drum, the whistling fife ; 


. . 


The more to be praised, as neither he nor most of his friends were impelled 
by actual want, but, on the contrary, had fair houses and lands at home, 


So great and good, that sure abrode 
Yee neede not for to rome. 


See also ‘‘ Churchyardes chippes,” London, 1575, 4to. 
* Drayton, ‘‘Ode xi., to the Virginian Voiage,” in ‘‘ Poemes lyrick and 


pastorall,” 1605 or 1606. ; , 
. 2 De Guiana Carmen epicum,” 1596; ‘‘ Poems and minor Translations,” 


London, 1875, p. 51. 
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Now vail your bonnets to your friends at home, 
Bid all the lovely British dames adieu. . . « 
Bid theatres and proud tragedians, 

Bid Mahomet’s Pow, and mighty Tamburlaine, 
King Charlemagne, Tom Stukeley and the rest 
Adieu—— 


those plays and theatres which were already one of the 
glories and attractions of London. Rimesters of low 
degree, Thomas Deloney and his peers, countless anony- 
mous writers follow suit, and print, on coarse paper, ballads 
telling of the destruction of the Armada and the worsting 
of Spain; and the tune is hummed in the streets, in 
taverns, and on board ships.2 By another means, more 
telling still, through stage plays, the past was quickened 
and made present; the tragic events of the Hundred 
Years’ War were unfolded to the gaze of Drake and 
Raleigh’s sailors ; brave Talbot, as we shall see, triumphed 
“againe on the stage,’ and “ten thousand spectators” 
wept at the sight of his wounds. 

As much as the ancient heroes, ancient monuments, 
and ancient stones, the literary works of the ancestors 
are admired and cherished. The English classics of 
bygone times, those who gave its lustre to the first 
great century of national literature, are printed and re- 

t * Farewell... to... Drake,” by George Peele, 1589, ‘* Works,” 
ed. Bullen, 1888, vol. ii. pp. 238-9. These plays will be mentioned further ; 
Mahomet’s Pow is doubtless Mahomet’s brazen head in Greene’s ‘“‘Alphonsus.”” 

2 “* Three ballads on the Armada fight,”’ in Arber, ‘‘ English Garner,” vol. 
vii. p. 39, by Deloney ; anonymous ballad on Drake’s journey round the world 
‘Cand the Queenes meeting him,” in “ Ballads from MSS.,” ed. Furnivall, 


Ballad Society, 1868-72, 8vo, p. 100; ballad by an unknown Ellis, on Fro- 
bisher, whose glory surpasses that of Hercules or Jason, for : 


The glittering: flece that he doth bringe, 
In value suer is more 
Then Jasons was, or Alcyds frute, 
Wher of was mad such store. (Jé¢d. p. 282). 


Chemists showed, unfortunately, that too much ‘ store’ should not be set by 
Frobisher’s glittering treasures. 
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printed: Chaucer foremost, then Gower, and, what is 
more remarkable than all the rest, Langland and _ his 
“Piers Plowman.”* Great is the fear of allowing even the 
smallest part of the national glories to be lost; Pits will 
resume the work of Leland and of Bale; he will write 
like them in Latin, that Europe may be enlightened, and 
he will give his particular care to the old authors of whom 
nothing is known, nothing remains, and who, perhaps, never 
wrote nor ever lived.2 

Glances are cast beyond the period of the French 
invasion, and efforts are made to dispel the shades sur- 
rounding the Anglo-Saxons, their language and their 
literature. Types, designed with great care, are cast, in 
view of printing samples of their works3 An Anglo-Saxon 
lectureship is founded later by Spelman at Cambridge; 
but yet too early, for it proved of short duration. 


* The works of Chaucer were printed in the sixteenth century, in 1526 
(Pynson), 1532, 1542, 1550? (these three ed. Thynne), 1561 (ed. Stow), 1598 (ed. 
Speght, repr. 1602). Many apocryphal poems: “ Flower and Leaf,”’ “‘ Dream,” 
etc., were included in several of these editions, notably in that of Stow, who 
boasts of giving a text ‘‘ twise increased through mine owne paynefull labors.” 
Not until our day were the works of Chaucer freed from these unfortunate addi- 
tions. Gower’s ‘‘Confessio Amantis” (already published by Caxtun) was 
reprinted in 1532 and 1554. The ‘‘Vision of Piers Plowman” had two 
editions in 1550, and one in 1561 ; the poem is often quoted, ¢.g., by Putten- 
ham, Meres, Spenser, Drayton, by Selden in his notes on Drayton. 

2 “*Toannis Pitsei Angli . . . Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis, 
tomus primus,” Paris, 1619, 4to. Pits, a Catholic, spent the second part of his 
life on the Continent and died in 1616. The work (unfinished) is of little 
value, save for the biographies of a few contemporaries. Pits seems to have 
foreseen this: ‘* Adjunxi recentes auctores . . . multos mihi familiariter olim, 
imo nunc etiam notos” (p. 52). But these contemporaries are especially 
militant Catholics ; he gives a notice on himself—‘‘de me ipso”—but not a 
word on Spenser or Shakespeare. 

3 By J. Day, ab. 1566. Laurence Nowell, the chartographer (d. in 1576), 
left in MS. a “‘ Vocabularium Saxonicum” utilised by his successors; W. 
Lambarde gave, in 1568, his ‘* ’Apyatovopia, sive de priscis Anglorum legibus 
Libri” ; see also works and publications of Parker, of Richard Rowlands 
alias Verstegen, who knew Anglo-Saxon (‘‘ Restitution of decayed intelli- 
gence,” Antwerp, 1604) ; of Selden (on whom, 77/ra, ch. IX. lii.), &c, 
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Important collections of books, manuscripts, and charters 
are formed by learned amateurs, not for the vain pleasure 
of accumulating, miser-like, but with a view to the public 
weal; they allow men of good intent free access to their 
sanctuaries. Sir Robert Cotton establishes in his West- 
minster house that famous library, which has passed from 
his descendants to the State, and constitutes to-day one 
of the most valuable series in the British Museum. Wel- 
coming all those who shared his passions, Cotton opened his 
dwelling and his beautiful grounds to historians like 
Camden and Speed, philosophers like Bacon, poets like 
Ben Jonson, and the same problems as in the gardens of 
Academus were discussed on the terraces by the Thames, 
in front of his house. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, a diplomat during the first part 
of his life, entrusted with missions to Denmark, France, 
and Holland, gives up his profession in 1596, and de- 
votes himself to the task of restoring the ancient dila- 
pidated foundation of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
He enriches Oxford with the famous library, on which 
James I. had the good taste to confer, by letters patent, 
the name of Bodleian—“an ark to save learning from 
deluge,” wrote Bacon to its founder.2 The library, en- 
dowed with estates, one of which, at least, still belongs 
to it, was opened in 1603, visited by the king in 1605, 

* Thanks of Camden, for loans of original documents, in the epistle 
“‘Lectori,” prefacing his ‘‘ Annales,” 1615; letters of Speed, showing that 
Cotton read the proofs of his ‘* History of Great Britaine,” lent medals to be 
reproduced, and helped the author to the best of his ability. Speed offers 
excuses for asking so much, but it is all for the glory of the kingdom: ‘* Thus 
you see how bold I am, but it is in love of that kingdome which your self 
seeks -still to adorne.” ** Letters of Eminent Literary Men,” Camden 
Society, 1843, p. 110. Born in 1571, Cotton, several times Member of 
oaae played a rather dubious political part, and died in disgrace in 

seis to Bodley, sending him a copy of his recently published ‘* Advance- 


ment of Learning.” ‘‘ Letters and Life,” ed. Spedding, 1861, ff. vol. iii. p. 2 53: 
Bodley born in 154[5], died in 1613. 
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and continuously enriched with books, thanks especially 
to the Stationers’ Company which decided, in 1610, to 
present to the “ Bodleian” a copy of every work entered 
in its registers. 

As for the literature of the day, the national tongue, and 
the writers who “refine” it, their glory is so considerable 
that ample studies are devoted to them; literary history 
and literary criticism are now really founded; a class of 
writings, of such a nature as to form a separate group, 
grows in importance and excites, at this date, universal 
interest among the English public. 


Il. 


More, indeed, than the native isle, its rivers and its 
treasures, more than its inhabitants, equal or superior 
to those of any land, more than their glorious or tragic 
ancestors, more than the navigators’ discoveries and 
conquests, the national language and literature are now 
studied and extolled. This enthusiasm is a sign of the 
power attained in England by the new ideas. Begun in 
Italy, continued in France, the Renaissance was now 
exerting among the English, under Elizabeth, an unpre- 
cedented influence. During the first part of the century 
attempts to polish the language had, it is true, been made, 
but with less ardour; after Elizabeth the task will be 
pursued, but with less passion. 

In France, where the Renaissance had been, so to say, 
naturalised, where Malherbe “had come,” pending the time 
when Boileau should celebrate his advent—* Enfin Malherbe 
vint !”—the perfecting of the national tongue continued to 
be for every one of ever-increasing importance ; of so great 
importance that, on account of possible contamination, 
nobody was held, in the seventeenth century, capable of 
speaking properly his native language outside of Paris. 
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With regard to words as well as with regard to men, the 
realm of France was being centralised. Praising Mon- 
taigne’s eloquence, his “expressions courageuses,” his graces 
and beauties, “au dessus de la portée de son siecle,” the 
great arbiter of correctness in prose, Louis Guez de Balzac, 
declared that he would not lay stress on his faults: “It 
would have been a kind of miracle if one had been able 
to speak pure French in the barbarity of the Quercy or 
Périgord. A man besieged by bad examples, who cannot 
enjoy the benefit of good ones, how should he be strong 
enough to defend himself, alone, against a whole popula- 
tion, against his wife, his relations, his friends, who are so 
many enemies of good French? How could he keep, 
among so many ambushes and thieves, the sound notions 
he might have carried home from court?” ? 

The difference in this respect between the two countries 
was to go on increasing, until at length it struck even the 
most inattentive observer. Travellers mentioned it in their 
note-books as a curiosity worth remembering. “ Seldom,” 
writes with surprise G. A. Lesage, visiting England in 
1710, “does conversation turn upon the value of a word 

‘or the correctness of an expression,” 2 

What rarely happened under Queen Anne was of fre- 
quent occurrence under Queen Elizabeth. The English felt 
xeenly interested then in the fate of the words, syllables, 
letters and sounds of their national tongue. No country, 
they thought, is more fertile, no race stronger, no language 
worthier of care, and, from year to year, books multiplied, 
supplying the appropriate demonstration.3 Sir Thomas 


t “Les entretiens de feu M. de Balzac,” Paris, 1647, 4to, p. 247. 

2 «* Remarques sur l’Angleterre,” Amsterdam, 1715. 

3 The most important contribution to the study of this literature we owe 
to Mr. Gregory Smith, who has collected its principal monuments in his 
already-quoted ‘‘ Elizabethan Critical Essays,” Oxford, 1904, 2 vols. 8vo. On 
the theories then in favour, and on their connection with continental ones, 
see, ¢.g., besides Mr. G. Smith’s Introduction, Spingarn, ‘‘ A History of . 
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Smith, the ambassador-alchemist, author of the “De 
Republica Anglorum,” took pleasure in polishing and 
repolishing for twenty years, “relambere more ursarum,” 
a treatise on English orthography and pronunciation. He 
tried to simplify; he wanted the suppression of useless 
letters and mute syllables, as in denne, henne, fenne, where 
they have since disappeared, according to his wish, the 
words being now written dex, hen, fen: “for writing should 
represent the speech as painting represents the bodies.” 
We may, he thought, equal in poetry too, the highest 
perfection ever reached in the world by any one, namely 
by the ancients. We have only to imitate their skilful use 
of longs and shorts, copy their methods, come closer to 
the gods. In order that Europe should know of it, he 
wrote his treatise in Latin, and the book, devoted to a 
tongue totally ignored in France, obtained the honour of 
being printed at Paris, by that other Hellenist, Robert 
Estienne.t Camden, who knew only too well how honour- 
able for a modern language a relationship with Greek had 
been held for the last hundred years, demonstrated : Ist 
that as many Greek words could be found in English as 
in French; 2nd, that the English words of Germanic 
origin had roots and a meaning at least as rational as 
Greek or Latin words. He sketched thereupon a history 
of words, which was rather their mythology.2 Richard 


Literary Criticism in the Renaissance,” New York, 1899; Saintsbury, ‘*A 
History of Literary Criticism and Literary Taste,” London, vol. ii. 1902 ; 
Symmes, ‘* Les Débuts de la critique dramatique en Angleterre, jusqu’a la 
mort de Shakespeare,” Paris, 1903. 

t “De recta et emendata linguz Anglice scriptione Dialogus,” Paris, 1568, 
4to. Smith, who made prolonged stays in France, cannot but have been 
impressed by the importance attached there to these questions, warmly dis- 
cussed by such men as the grammarian Louis Meigret, J. Péletier du Mans, 
Ronsard (‘*Odes,” 1550, ‘‘ Avertissement”’), etc. : 

2 Most unsuspectingly, for he recommends great care in heichewibes fancy 
etymologies. He thus refuses, for his part (and so wisely too), to find the 
etymology of flatter in flie at her. “ Remaines,” 4605, pp. 24, ff. 
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Carew went further still : he compared with one another the 
principal languages of Europe, acknowledged fine qualities 
in each, but found all those merits centered and united in 
the English language, a “ precellent” one in his eyes, as 
French was in the eyes of Henri Estienne, whose literary 
patriotism he confessedly imitated.2 Add, moreover, that 
the regent of Parnassus, Ben Jonson, did not disdain to 
compile, “for the benefit of all strangers,” an “English 
grammar,” dealing with the language “ now spoken and in 
use.” 

The friends of italianisms and gallicisms, who wanted to 
enrich the language by borrowings, are more and more 
severely rebuked ; they are “travellers,” tourists one would 
say to-day; they parade as connoisseurs and give them- 
selves airs ; we should not be imposed upon by their talk. 
Ascham had said so before, Harrison repeats it now, and 
twenty others after him: for a Foxe or a Jewel who write 
the pure English language, see how many others “seeke to 
staine the same, by fond affectation of forren and strange 
words, presuming that to be the best English, which is 
most corrupted with externall terms of eloquence, and 
sound of manie syllables.”3 Monosyllables, on the con- 
trary, should be sought for,and as many as possible should 
be used, because they are mostly of English origin: “the 
moste auncient English wordes are of one sillable, so that 
the more monosyllables that you use, the truer Englishman 


r« . . . The French delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarce daring to 
open her lippes for fear of marring her countenance; the Spanish majestical 
but fulsome, running too much on the 9, and terrible like the Devil in a 
play,” ete. ‘‘ Epistle concerning the excellencies of the English tongue,” 
by Richard Carew (1555-1620), first printed with the 2nd edition of Camden’s 
‘* Remaines,” 1614; written about 1596. 

7 «Seeking out with what commendations I may attire our English 
language as Stephanus hath done for the French, and divers other nations 
theirs.” Zdzd. 

3 “ Description of Britaine,” 1577, ed. Furnivall, vol. i. p. xxx. 
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you shall seeme.”* Whatever “ our brave traveilers ” may 
say, “our nation is exquisite,” and in questions of literary 
art, “neither Italie, Spaine, nor France can goe beiond 
us.”2, We ought not to be, writes Daniel, “ both unkinde 
and unnatural! to our owne native language. . . . I cannot 
but wonder at the strange presumption of some men, that 
dare so audaciously adventure to introduce any whatso- 
ever forraine wordes, be they never so strange, and of 
themselves as it were, without a Parliament, without any 
consent or allowance, establish themselves as free-denizens 
in our language.”3_ Omnipotent Jonson declared, by the 
mouth of Virgil, in one of his plays, against the hunting 
of “wild, outlandish terms,”4 and the great educator of 
the period, Mulcaster, summed up the whole question in 
two proud words: “Our English is our own.” 5 

Every author now has decided views; from the greatest 


* ““Certayne notes of instruction concerning the making of verse or ryme 
in English,” by George Gascoigne, 1575. He recurs to this subject in his 
**Steele Glas,” 1576; z/ra pp. 364, 426. Nash, on the contrary, declared 
against the use of this small change: ‘‘ Bookes written in [monosillables] and 
no other, seeme like shop-keepers’ bokes, that containe nothing else save 
halfe-pence, three-farthings, and two-pences” (preface to the 1594 edition of 
“Christ’s Tears’). But Nash belonged decidedly to the opposite school, and 
was in favour of enriching the language by borrowing from foreign tongues, 
for which he was mercilessly abused. 

2 Giles Fletcher, preface to ‘‘ Licia,” 1593. He himself belonged rather to 
the group of explorers than to that of traveller-tourists (sugra, p. 285), and he 
speaks with the utmost disdain of those who “‘have traveilled with such ill 
lucke that they deeme themselves barbarous and the Iland barren, unlesse 
they have borrowed from Italie; Spaine and France their best and choicest 
conceites.”” 

3 ‘Defence of Ryme,” 1602 or 1603 ; Gregory Smith, ‘‘ Elizabethan Critical 
Essays,” vol. ii. p. 384, and vol. i. p. lv, ‘* Diction.” 

4 “ Poetaster,” v. 3, performed 1601. 

5 Principal works: ‘‘ Positions wherin those primitive circumstances be 
examined which are necessarie for the training up of children,” London, 
1581, 4to (a remarkably modern book, where the training of the body and of 
the mind each receive due attention, the teaching of ‘‘ yong maidens” is 
recommended); ‘‘The Elementarie, which entreateth chefelie of the right 
writing of our English Tung,” 1582, repr. Campagnac, Oxford, 1925. 
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to the least, each fights for his own, in prefaces which read 
like manifestoes, and there is a public for them all: 
manifestoes of Jonson in favour of the learned art dear 
to him, of Drayton in favour of lyricism, of Harington 
defending poetry in general and Ariosto in particular,’ of 
Chapman in praise of that semi-obscurity which, he thinks, 
“adds a kind of majesty to poesy.” A poet seek to be 
clear, and write works “as pervial as oratory”? it would be 
like making “the ass run proud of his ears.”2 Their tone 
is peremptory, because the questions at stake are of grave 
consequence in their eyes; they have given them serious 
consideration, and are each one persuaded that he is right. 

The delicate problems of prosody, which imply a more 
refined artistic education, are discussed with a warmth 
suited to their newly-acquired importance. The quarrel is 
acerb, and remains for a time undecided: an early phase 
in the long and almost endless war of the Ancients and 
Moderns. All is put in question again in these days of 
renewal; should not the old English prosody be re- 
juvenated? Its rules, invented long ago, have a barbaric 
origin, lost in the darkness of remote centuries. That 
darkness is finished, and we live in an age of knowledge 
and of light. We possess genius, but we lack methods ; 
let us adopt those which have rendered Rome and Athens 
illustrious for ever: so thought Sir Thomas Smith. Two 
opposite parties are formed; one for the maintaining of 
rime and of the old English verse; the other for the 
adoption of the quantitative line of the ancients, with its 
longs and its shorts, its iambs, dactyls, and spondees. 


* “A briefe Apologie of Poetrie,” prefacing his translation of ‘‘ Orlando 
Furioso,” 1591. 


? Preface to ‘‘ Ovid’s Banquet of sence,” 1595, by Chapman, who conforms 
only too well to his theories, his lines being, at times, akin to enigmas : 


The mind in that we like, rules every: limb, 
Gives hands to bodies, makes them make them trim. 


(‘‘ Shadow of the Night,” 1594.) 
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The quarrel of the two prosodies has so completely died 
out that it is difficult to realise how bitter it was, or the 
danger that, at one time, threatened the verse of Chaucer. 
Several among the best poets yielded for a while to the 
quantitative heresy which had found in France, and Italy 
too, some noteworthy adherents'; it was publicly taught at 
Cambridge ; Sidney wrote English verses in antique style, 
without rimes and with a cadence of longs and shorts. 
Spenser did the same, intimidated by his friend, the 
churlish Gabriel Harvey. He even went so far as to 
pretend, writing, it is true, to Harvey himself, that he 
preferred his attempts in this style to his other works; he 
would for a little have made of his Faerte Queene a Roman 
pastiche.2 Masters in the art of riming, like Campion, 


In Italy the oldest specimens of this kind of poetry are of the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Similar experiments were tried in France by Pasquier, 1556, 
“© Recherches de la France,” VI. xii., by Baif, ‘‘ Etrenes de poesie fransoéze,”’ 
1574, Gilles Durant, Amadis Jamyn, etc. Jacques de la Taille wrote, in 
haughty, defiant style, an apology of French quantitative poetry: ‘‘Je me suis 
proposé une nouvelle voye pour aller au Parnasse, non encore frayée que des 

_Grecs et des Latins, et qui, pour son industrie et trop plus grande difficulté 
que celle de ia ryme, sera, comme j’espére, inaccessible a nos rymasseurs 
d’aujourd’huy.” ‘La maniére de faire des vers francois comme en Grec,” 
Paris, 1573, 8vo (posthumous). No less an authority than Ramus declared : 
‘*Et hardiment le premier gentil esprit qui remplira ses vers mesurez (2.e., 
quantitative verses) d’une bonne et riche poésie, il sera le premier potte des 
Francois, comme Homére et Livius ont esté des Grecs et des Latins, devant 
lesquels ny avoit ny en Gréce ny en Italie aultre poésie que de rithmes.” 
«Grammaire de P. de la Ramée, lecteur du Roy en l’Université de Paris,” 
Ist ed. 1562 (?). 

2 He informs Harvey that Sidney, Dyer, etc., formed into an ‘‘areopagus ” 
(a facetious way of speaking ; the ‘‘areopagus” was not a real academy, and 
does not seem to have had any existence as a constituted body), have decreed 
the destruction of rime and of all bad or even good rimers; he himself 
regrets not having sooner adopted the new doctrine: ‘‘ And now they have 
proclaimed in their dpewayg a generall surceasing and silence of balde 
rymers, and also of the verie beste to: in steade whereof, they have, by 
authoritie of their whole senate, prescribed certaine lawes and rules of 
quantities of English sillables for English verse . . . and drawen me to their 
faction. . . . I am of late, more in love wyth my Englishe versifying than 

_ with ryming; whyche I should have done long since, if I would then have 
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declared against rime The kinds considered as nearer 
antiquity, idyls, pastoral dialogues, elegies, were cultivated 
by the partisans of this strange revival; by Abraham 
Fraunce, for instance, a protégé of the Sidneys, whose 
unlucky passion for “ English hexameters” proved a life- 
long one, and on whose “poetry” Jonson passed this 
sentence: Fraunce, “in his English hexameters, was a 
fool.”2 Virgil was translated into verses similar to his 
own, or so at least the authors of those experiments 
believed.3 One of them naively confesses the trouble it 
had given him to remember, while he wrote, whether 
such or such a syllable had been used by him as a long 
or as a short, so as not to make of it afterwards, by 
mistake, a short or a long. MHarvey, the super-pedant, 
as we have heard since of the super-man, has no 
uncertainties, knows everything, can do everything, and 
renders verdicts from on high. According to him, there 
are not so many difficulties as people think; the only 


followed your councell ;” October 5, 1579; ‘‘ Works of Gabriel Harvey,” ed. 
Grosart, London, 1884, 4to, vol. i. p. 8. See below p. 440. 

t “Observations in the art of English Poesy,” 1602. ‘ Works,” ed. 
Bullen, 1889, pp. 232, 236. 

2 Earliest of his works in this style: ‘‘ The lamentations of Amintas . . 
paraphrastically translated out of Latine into English Hexameteres” (the Latin 
by Th. Watson), 1587, eleven eclogues. By the same, an ‘‘ Arcadian 
Rhetorike,” entered 1587. 

3 See, for example, two eclogues translated by Webbe: 


Tityrits, | happilie | thou lyste | timbling | indér & | bééch tré. . . 
(printed after his ‘‘ Discourse,” 1586, ed. Arber, p. 73) ; one eclogue translated 
by Fraunce, 1588 ; four cantos of the ‘‘ Aineid,” by Stanyhurst, 1 weet ed. 
Arber, 1895 (further p. 371); imitations by Sabie: ‘‘Pans Pipe . in 
English Hexameter,” 1595 (ed. Bright and Mustard, Chicago, 1910), ae 

4 «©The meaner clarcks wyl suppose my travail in theese heroical verses too 
carrye no great difficultie, in that it lay in my choise too make what word I 
would short or long.’’ It is not, however, so easy; if one has made, for 
example, “season” long in one place, he will perhaps have great need to 
make it short in another, but must remember what he did: ‘I am now tyed 
too use yt as long.” Stanyhurst’s ‘* Aineis,” 1582; ed. Arber, 1895, p. 8. 
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thing is to make up one’s mind—thou shalt be a long— 
those who come after will have to follow ; as was the case 
with “ Homer, or some other in Greeke,” who sat down 
apparently one day upon a stone and decreed what 
should be the quantity of Greek syllables.t Harvey calls 
“artificial verses” the kind he recommends, by which was 
meant then “artistic” ; but the whole series of attempts 
in this style better suits the modern meaning of the 
word, and Nash’s sneers at Harvey’s “hexameter medita- 
tions ” are not undeserved. 

All this remained unperceived in the din of the fight. 
The ardour was so great that, without respect for the 
Muses leaning over the Castalian fount, the combatants 
hurled insults and resounding invectives at one another: 
barbarousness! swinish grossness! “Now, when men 
know the difference, and have the examples, both of the 
best and of the worst, surelie, to follow rather the Gothes 
in ryming than the Greekes in trew versifiyng, were even 
to eate ackornes with swyne, when we may freely eate 
wheate bread emonges men.” So wrote the kindly and 
usually moderate Ascham.? 

Fortunately rime found eloquent and no less strenuous 
champions in Gascoigne,3 Puttenham, Daniel, Chapman: 


“To say troth, we beginners have the start and advantage of our 
followers, who are to frame and conforme both their examples and precepts, 
according to that president which they have of us: as no doubt Homer or 
some other in Greeke, and Ennius or I know not who else in Latine, did 
prejudice and overrule those that followeth them, as well for the quantities 
of syllables as number of feete, and the like” (‘Three proper . . « letters,” 
1580; ¢.g., in Gregory Smith, ‘‘ Elizabethan Critical Essays,” i. p. 103). 
Harvey seems to have been strongly influenced in this by the above-quoted 
Jacques de Ja Taille: ‘‘ C’est sottie,” the latter said, ‘‘de croire que telles 
choses procédent de la nature des langues plustost que de la diligence et du 
labeur de ceux qui s’y veullent employer” (‘‘ Maniére de faire des vers en 
francois,” 1573). An exaggerated notion of the power of man’s will was, as 
we know, one of the characteristics of the Renaissance. 

2 «The Scholemaster,” ed. Arber, p. 145. 

3 *Certayne notes of Instruction,” 1575. Gascoigne, born about 1525, 
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. . » Sweet poesy 
Will not be clad in her supremacy 
With those strange garments (Rome’s hexameters), 
As she is English ; but in right prefers 
Our native robes (put on with skilful hands, 
English heroics) to those antic garlands, 
Accounting it no meed, but mockery.* 


Rime is defended also by the theological argument of 
universal consent, and the testimony of explorers, who 
swarm now in the streets of London, is quoted to prove 
that the Peruvians, “and the very Canniballs,” use rime 
in their verses; men have, therefore, rimed everywhere 
and in every age, and “ our maner of vulgar poesie is more 
ancient then the artificiall of the Greeks and Latins.”2 So 
says Puttenham; so too thinks Daniel, to whom is due 
the wisest and best written of these apologies, and who 
quotes the Turks. His short treatise, a model of good 
taste and easy grace,3 is remarkable by arguments more 
convincing than that of universal consent, by many an 
ingenious or deep thought, and by such a sincere love of 
rime that he sometimes defends it in terms unconsciously 
reproduced later by those passionate lovers of the art, 
Banville and Sainte-Beuve: “For sure, in an eminent 
spirit, whome Nature hath fitted for that mysterie, ryme 
who had studied at Cambridge, and fought in the Netherlands, a gamester and 
spendthrift, published his first book of verses in 1572, under this characteristic 
title: ‘A hundreth sundrie Flowres bound up in one small Poesie. Gathered 
partely . . . in the fyne outlandish Gardins of Euripides, Ovid, Petrarke, 
Ariosto, and others; and partly by invention out of our owne fruitefull 
orchardes in Englande.” Joseph Hall, in his turn, observing, not without 
regret, that the adaptation of antique metres to English poetry, was an 
impossibility, derides the fool (Stanyhurst) who ‘‘ scorns the home-spun thread 
of rymes” (Satire vi. book i., 15973 zfra, p. 371). 


* Chapman, ‘‘The Shadow of the Night,” 1594 3 5° Works 2erS7cs 
‘*Minor Poems,” p. II. 

* “Arte of English Poesie,” by [Richard] Puttenham, 1589 ; ed. Arber, 
p- 26. The author admits, however, the possibility of compromises. 

3 “A Defence of Ryme,” Ist. ed. n.d., but 1602 or 3, in reply to Campion ; 
Gregory Smith, ‘‘ Elizabethan Critical Essays,” vol. ii. 
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is no impediment to his conceit, but rather gives him wings 
to mount and carries him, not out of his course, but as it 
were beyond his power to a farre happier flight.”* Best of 
all, rime had common sense on its side, and, on the side 
of common sense, men of genius, like Spenser cured of 
his heresy, or like Shakespeare, ranged themselves quite 
naturally and without discussion; their masterpieces put an 
end to the quarrel. At long intervals only, in the course of 
ages, some trace of it may be detected. Milton cannot 


* “Works,” Grosart, iv. p. 44, or Gregory Smith, “ Elizabethan Critical 
Essays,” ii. p. 365 (a better text). All chapter iii. in Banville’s ‘‘ Petit Traité 
de poésie frangaise,” reads like a development of these ideas. On the same 
question, Sainte-Beuve, quoted in this same chapter iii., had written: 


Rime, qui donnes leurs sons 
Aux chansons, 

Rime, lunique harmonie 

Du vers, qui sans tes accents 
Frémissants, 

Serait muet au génie. 


Rime, tranchant aviron, 
Eperon 

Qui fends la vague écumante ; 

Frein d’or, aiguillon d’acier 
Du coursier 

A la criniére fumante .. . 


Ou plutdt fée au léger 
Voltiger, 

Habile, agile courriére, 

Qui ménes le char des vers 
Dans les airs, 

Par deux sillons de lumiére ! 


Daniel deserves praise also for being impartial. He acknowledges and 
deplores the monotony of rime in certain poems: ‘‘ And I must confesse 
that to mine owne eare, those continuall cadences of couplets used in long and 
continued poemes are verie tyresome and unpleasing.” He allows the use of 
blank verse in tragedy: ‘‘ My adversary hath wrought this much upon mee, 
that I thinke a Tragedie would indeede best comporte with a blank verse, and 
dispence with ryme, saving in the chorus and where a sentence shall require a 


couplet,” vol. ii. p. 382. 
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adopt blank verse, which, however, is not a quantitative 
verse, without adding scornful remarks on rime, “the 
invention of a barbarous age”; and again recently new 
translations have been published, in English hexameters, 
of Virgil’s Eclogues and of his Aineid : mere curiosities ; 
the quarrel is really extinct.t 

Besides the problem of rime, all the questions which 
usually form the subject of Poetical Arts, and with them 
the history of ancient English literature, its recent develop- 
ment, its future, are set forth in countless treatises, written 
now in the national language, often in fluent, animated, and 
witty prose; for, “why not everything in English?” wrote 
Mulcaster, “a tongue in itself both deep in meaning and 
frank in utterance ... better able to express all subjects 
with pith and plainness, if he who uses it is as skilful and 
well-instructed as the foreigner.” The interest in literary 
questions is so keen that they even supply matter for plays, 
and are, as we shall see, discussed on the stage. 

As it had already been for chronicles, Latin is here also 
discarded ; and henceforth commence in earnest literary 
criticism and history, such as moderns understand them. 
It is only a beginning, but a remarkable one. Several 
among these early essays are charming, and no wonder, 
for they come at the right moment, treating of an art and 
of problems which are in everybody’s thoughts, discussed 
at court, in taverns, in the townsfolk’s homes by the even- 
ing fireside, and about which a master mason, like “ Captain 
Cox,” had ideas of his own, no less than a Daniel or a 
Drayton. “My dearly loved friend,” wrote the latter 

How oft have we, 
In winter evenings, (meaning to be free), 


To some well chosen place us’d to retire, 
And there, with moderate meat, and wine, and fire, 


* The Eclogues of Virgil, translated into English hexameter verse,” by 
Sir G. Osborne Morgan, M.P., London, 1897; ‘* The Aineid of Virgil,” 
translated by Harlan Hoye Ballard (also in hexameters), Boston, 1903. 
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Have past the howres contentedly with chat, 
Now talk’d of this and then discours’d of that, 
Spoke our own verses, *twixt our selves, if not 
Other mens lines, which we by chance had got, 
Or some stage pieces famous long before, 

Of which your happy memory had store ; 

And I remember you much pleased were, 

Of those who lived long ago to heare, 

As well as of those, of these latter times, 

Who have enrich’d our language with their rimes. 


Drayton draws thereupon a brief picture of the national 
literature, from Chaucer to Shakespeare and to that crowd 
of dramatists who have won applause on the stage, but of 
whom he will say nothing because they are “so many.” 
The subject is ample and beautiful; enthusiasm is 
general, and above all self-confidence is not lacking: 


If Chaucer nowe shoulde live, whose eloquence devine 

Hath paste ye poets al that came of auncient Brutus lyne, 

If Homere here might dwell, whose praise the Grekes resounde, 
If Vergile might his yeares renewe, if Ovide might be founde: 
All these myght well be sure theyr matches here to fynde : 

So much dothe England florishe now with men of Muses kynde.? 


This assertion was made in the early years of the reign, 
and was scarcely justified then. Now prosperous times 
have come, the statement is repeated, and historians of 
English letters are busy proving its truth, and comparing, 
work by work and author by author, the past with the 
present. The couplings are often strange, but always 
instructive, as showing in what degree of esteem the great 
writers of the age were held by their contemporaries. 
The old national chroniclers are not quite the Homer and 


t Drayton, ‘To my dearly loved friend, H. Reynolds Esq.; of Poets and 
Poesie,” of uncertain date; published in 1627, with the ‘‘ Battaile of Agin- 
court ” and other poems. See Spingarn, ‘‘ Critical Essays,” I, 134. Cf. the 
description of Parnassus, with the chief English poets on it, in W. Bullein, ‘A 
dial. against the fever Pestilence,” 1573; ed. Bullen, E.E.T.S. 1888, 16, ff. 

? Barnaby Googe: verses published in the 1561 edition of the “ Zodiake of 
Life.’ See “‘ Eglogs’’ by the same, ed. Arber, 1895, p. 8. 
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the Virgil of England, but are not far from being so. 
Lyly the euphuist is the Demosthenes and the Cicero of 
his nation (Webbe); Spenser is the Lucan of England, 
Shakespeare only its Catullus (Carew). Francis Meres 
takes up the whole question, and exhausts it. Between 
the ancients and moderns the parallelism is complete, the 
similitude absolute: number of authors, kind of writings, 
degree of fame, aristocratic patronage, and manner of 
death. All Meres’ paragraphs begin with “As.” Just 
therefore as the ancients had Mecenas, so we have 
James VI. and Elizabeth. Antiquity has had one Homer, 
and we two or three, or if not quite three Homers, at 
least three men whose merits, added up, would make one 
whole Homer. As the ancients have had many illustrious 
dramatists, so we have multitudes of them. This time 
Shakespeare, no longer a mere Catullus, figures among 
the number, and the first high tribute of praise publicly 
offered to the poet is bestowed on him by Meres: “ The 
Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s fine filed phrase if 
they would speake English.” 

There is but one drawback, the fear that the national 
literary glory may pass unperceived abroad. A _ well- 
founded fear, for the entire Continent did worse than 
disdain English literature; it ignored it entirely. Duret, 
compiling his vast “ Thrésor de l’histoire des langues de 
cest Univers,” so complete that it included even “the 
languages of animals and of birds,” is, indeed, obliged 
to speak of the English tongue, and gives it a place, 
towards the end of his book, between the “ Biarmian” 


. * “ Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasury, being the second part of Wits Common 
Wealth,” 1598, 12mo, by Francis Meres (1565-1647), author of poems, 
sermons and translations. This work was part of a series founded by 
Ling (usually attributed to Bodenham), and the first section of which, 
** Politeuphuia, Wits Common Wealth,” had appeared in 1597. In his book, 
of great value as a document, Meres treats also of painters, musicians, and 
various other subjects. 
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and the “East Indian” languages. But he does so merely 
to remark that it is good for nothing, and has no literature. 
“Generally speaking, for what concerns this language, very 
few books are found composed in it, except a few theo- 
logical works.” Strangers “do not take the trouble to 
learn it” ; they leave this drudgery to their servants, bound 
to use it “for such necessaries of life as must be had from 
the common people who speak no other tongue.” Shake- 
speare had at that date given all his masterpieces. 

Such an opinion was not an isolated one, and the fact 
was more than suspected in London. ‘O whie,” wrote 
Drayton— 


O whie should nature niggardly restraine 
That southerne nations rellish not our tongue ?? 


And Daniel exclaimed in eloquent, quasi-prophetic lines : 


O that the Ocean did not bound our stile 

Within these strict and narrow limites so: 

But that the melodie of our sweete Ile 

Might now be heard to Tyber, Arne, and Po: 
That they might know how far Thames doth out-go 
The musike of declined Italy!... 

O why may not some after-comming hand 
Unlocke these limites, open our confines. . « 
Planting our roses on the Apenines? 

And teach to Rheyne, to Loyre, and to Rhodanus 
Our accents, and the wonders of our land, 

That they might all admire and honour us; 


that they might admire our Sidneys, our Spensers! 


But if that Fortune doth denie us this, 

Then, Neptune, locke up with the Ocean key 
This treasure to our selves, and let them misse 
Of so sweet riches: as unworthy they 

To tast the great delights that we injoy.3 


t Yverdon, 1619, 4to, p. 876 (1st ed., Coligny, 1613). 

2 “Tdea in sixty-three sonnets,” London, 1619 ; Sonnet xxv., first printed 
1599. 

3 Dedication of his tragedy of ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 1594, to Mary Countess of 
Pembroke ; ‘‘ Works,” Grosart, vol. ili. p. 26. See ‘* Shakespeare in France,” 
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Meanwhile the flood of advice and recommendations 
constantly swells. Unknown to the Continent, the nation 
has been endowed with genius; it has the necessary 
instrument, an admirable language; it must not lack 
precepts. Prosodies and treatises on literature succeed 
each other, full of lessons, of curious facts, of good, and 
sometimes also of bad, advice: works of Gascoigne, 
simple, practical, sensible! ; of Sidney, the most charming 
of all; of Webbe, an enemy to rime (“I scorne and 
spue out the rakehelly rout of our ragged rymers”), but, 
nevertheless, a great admirer of a “newe poet, Master 
Sp.,” otherwise called Spenser?; of Puttenham, learned, 


chap. i., pp. 20 ff.; cf. Ker, ‘‘ Panurge’s English” in “An English Mis- 
cellany presented to Dr. Furnivall,” 1901, p. 196. John Donne, among the 
ironical legacies of a will @ /a Véllon, bequeathes : 


to them which pass among 
All foreigners, mine English tongue. 


An ironical legacy indeed; to such people an English tongue could be of 
no use. ‘‘ The Will,” in ‘‘ Poems,” vol. i. p. 60, “ The Muses Library.” 
Harrison observes that if, by chance, a foreigner ventures to learn English, he 
can never overcome the difficulties of pronunciation, ‘‘ especiallie the French 
men, who also seldome write any thing that savoreth of English trulie.” 
“Description of Britaine,” ed. Furnivall, p. xxx. 

* His chapter on poetical licenses, less brief than that of Théodore de 
Banville (‘‘Il n’y en a pas”), is not less wise in its witty irony: ‘‘ This 
poeticall licence is a shrewde fellow and covereth many faults in a verse, it 
maketh wordes longer, shorter, of mo sillables, of fewer, newer, older, truer, 
falser; and, to conclude, it turkeneth all things at pleasure, for example, ydone 
for done, adowne for downe, orecome for overcome, tane for taken,’? and 
other liberties that you will discover only too easily. ‘‘Certayne notes of 
Instruction,” 1575, ed. Arber, p. 37 ; or Gregory Smith, vol. i. p. 53. 

2 “A Discourse of English Poetrie,” 1586, reprinted by Arber. Webbe 
insists on the richness of contemporary English literature, demonstrates the 
practical utility of poetry (a consideration still held to be of the greatest 
importance), gives a short account of Greek, Latin, and English literatures, 
treats of the different literary gesves, and ends with a prosody in which rime is 
barely and grudgingly tolerated. His summary in English prose of Horace’s 
precepts, annexed to his ‘‘ Discourse,” greatly helped to spread the knowledge 
of the rules of the ancients : ‘‘ Heere followe the cannons or generall cautions 


of Poetry, prescribed by Horace, first gathered by Georgius Fabricius 
Cremnicensis.” 
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prolix, rich in anecdotes (often coarse, always skilfully 
told) and in pedantic disquisitions, arrayed for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of Elizabetht; work also of Daniel, 
one of the best, and of the conscientious James VI. of 
Scotland, who meekly follows his predecessors, especially 
Gascoigne, but takes care to adopt their soundest precepts. 
He fills his short treatise with sensible and somewhat 
commonplace recommendations, which have been derided 
more than they deserve, as people deride poor Polonius: 
they laugh at what he says, because it comes from him ; 
the same things said by some one else would be con- 
sidered wisdom. 

The gem of this collection of treatises is the “ Apologie 
for Poetrie” by that youthful and brilliant poet-knight, 
Sir Philip Sidney. A heavy pedant having attacked the 
divine art of poetry, Sidney replied, and his defence, half 
playful, half serious, composed as the ideas occurred to 
him, with many a digression and judgment on the past 
and present of English letters, is a model of graceful 
writing, and the masterpiece, at that date, of English prose. 
Even when, without the possibility of a doubt, he is in the 
wrong, he loses none of his readers’ sympathy, and nothing 
better shows his hold upon them. He takes advantage of 
the fact that he is writing an apology to give free play to his 
enthusiasm ; as Gosson had disparaged poetical literature, 

t He defines no less than one hundred and twenty-one of those figures 
invented by grammarians, who bestowed a learned name upon each: ‘‘ The 
Arte of English Poesie,” 1589 (reprinted by Arber, and by Gregory Smith, 
vol. ii.); anonymous, but almost certainly by Richard Puttenham. Most 
of these treatises contain a brief account of English literature; so does 
Peacham’s ‘t Compleat Gentleman,” 1622, in which the author celebrates the 
glory of Chaucer, declares that the Elizabethan era was a “‘ golden age” for 
English letters, but shortens his enumeration of the great authors of that 
time, ‘‘to avoide tediousnesse” (p. 96), omitting among others, and for 
this motive, Shakespeare. Cf. Hale, Publns. Mod. Lang. Assn. xviii, 424. 

2 “€ Ane schort treatise conteining some reulis and cautelis to be observit 
and eschewit in Scottis Poesie,” 1584, repr. by Arber, and by Gregory Smith. 
Cf. his ‘‘ Essayes of a Prentise,’’ 1585, and ‘‘ New Poems,”’ ed. Westcott, 
N.Y., 1912. 
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so Sidney considers he has the right to exalt it. He defends 
poetry, and by this he means any work of the imagina- 
tion: “ There have beene many most excellent Poets that 
never versified, and now swarme many versifiers that neede 
never aunswere to the name of Poets.” For Sidney wrote 
during the first part of the reign, and, convinced as he was 
of the merits of the English language (superior to Latin, 
equal or nearly so to Greek), he noted with anxiety the 
lack of great contemporary masterpieces; he was to die 
without having seen “Romeo” played and the “ Faerie 
Queene” printed. For him Xenophon was a poet, and so 
was also the author of “ Theagenes and Chariclea”: “ It is 
not riming and versing that maketh a poet, no more then 
a long gowne maketh an advocate : who though he pleaded 
in armour should be an advocate and no soldiour.” 

Poetry being thus understood, Sidney shows at great 
length, with a multitude of examples taken from the classics, 
but without gloomy pedantism, that this sublime art is 
superior to history, to philosophy, indeed to everything? 
He tries also to prove, for he knows the question to be still 
in the eyes of his readers of supreme importance, that 
nothing in the world is more useful: poetry corrects, 
instructs, and improves man.2. A fervent admirer of 
antiquity, he quotes the ancients with veneration ; he is 
for the three unities, the messenger, the observation of 
Aristotle’s rules in the drama. But his mind is open 
to all beauty; the ancients do not cause him to disdain 
the moderns, not even the humblest, when their song 

* Cf. Péletier du Mans, who advises the poet to ‘considérer quel réle il 
prend a jouer. C’est qu'il se présente pour la plus spectable personne du 
Théatre: et ce Théatre est lunivers ” (“ Art Poétique,” Lyon, 1555). 
Claiming no less for his art, Shelley wrote: ‘‘ Poetry redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man. . . . Poets are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world.” ‘A Defence of Poetry.” 

? Cf. Sibilet, who agrees with “‘ceuz qui ont dit que la vertu et les ars 


sourdoient d’une mesme source, c’est a dire de ce profond abysme céleste of 
est la divinite.” ‘‘ Art po€étique frangois,” Paris, 1548, fol. 1. 
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comes from the heart ; his ideas on the profitableness of 
poetry do not prevent his listening with delight to lyrical 
singers and lovers. “Some blind crouder with no rougher 
voyce then rude stile” tells the “olde song of Percy and 
Douglas,” and Sidney’s heart is “mooved more then with 
a trumpet.” Barbarism! the refined will think. I love 
“my owne barbarousnes,” replies Sidney. He has kindly 
words for the popular poetry of Ireland and Scotland, for 
the ballads of Robin Hood, the romances of Arthur and 
Roland ; impassioned praise for Chaucer and his ad- 
mirable “Troilus”; fair judgments on the poets of his 
own century, Surrey and the authors of the “ Mirror,” 
Spenser, who had just given his “Shepheardes Calender.” 
He is against all coarseness, but for all poetry inspired by 
sincere love: “ Alas, Love, I would thou couldest as well 
defende thy selfe as thou canst offende others!” He has 
only sympathy, notwithstanding his utilitarian ideas, for 
poets who, by the charm of their works, surpass the 
beauties of nature, and succeed in making “the too much 
loved earth more lovely”; or again for those romantic 
tales, “any of which holdeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner.” For, he adds with a 
touch of poetical melancholy quite his own: “ So it is in 
men, most of which are childish with the best things, till 
they bee cradled in their graves.” He closes with a 
graceful and witty admonition, in keeping with all the 
rest of his essay, wishing the obdurate enemies of poetry 
the punishment their sin deserves: “This much curse I 
must send you in the behalfe of all Poets, that while you 
live you live in love, and never get favour, for lacking skill 
of a sonnet ; and when you die, your memory die from the 
earth, for want of an epitaph.” * 

: « An Apologie for Poetrie, written by the right noble, vertuous and learned 


Sir Phillip Sidney, Kt.,” two ed. 1595 (one called ‘‘ The Defence of Poesie,” 
Feuillerat, Works, III); posthumous, like all Sidney’s works; written ab, 
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One feature, in this group of writings, is indeed quite 
salient, namely the amplitude of aspirations in their 
authors, and the interest felt by them for all that is 
human. Sidney mentions the Turks, the Tartars, the 
Hungarians and their “songs of their ancestors valure.” 
Daniel quotes the Turks; another the cannibals and the 
Chinese : there are lessons to be learnt everywhere. The 
thoughts of these writers overrun the universe, and visit 
all parts of the world; they perform, in a manner, 
voyages of circumnavigation; it is a sign of the times. 
Thus, notwithstanding the increasing admiration for their 
native land, English literary explorers, like the discoverers 
of unknown seas, pursue their unceasing toil. They put 
into circulation, in the British world, treasures of ideas, 
images, and tales brought back from all the lands ever 
favoured by the Muses; they turn adapters, they relate 
their artistic discoveries and throw annually on the market 
the masterpieces of present or past literatures, translated 
in verse or in prose ; the queen herself sets the example of 
translating. 

Greek, and especially Latin, authors, in the original 
text! or put into English, stand side by side with the 


1581 ; numerous reprints, ¢.g., by Arber, Shuckburgh (Cambridge, 1891), 
Gregory Smith (who points out in his notes Sidney’s borrowings from Scaliger 
and especially from Minturno). The occasion for this little treatise had been 
the ‘‘ Schoole of Abuse, conteining a plesaunt invective against Poets, Pipers, 
Plaiers, Jesters and such like,” 1579, by Gosson, and dedicated, without his 
permission, to Sidney himself, who felt scarcely flattered ; reprinted by Arber. 
Gosson treated especially of the drama (see zz/ra, ch. V. iii.). Another reply 
to Gosson, but a pedantic one, of little value, had been written by Lodge : 
‘* A defence of poetry, music and stage-plays,” 1579 (?) ; Shakespeare Society, 
1853; and in Gregory Smith, vol. i. p. 61. ; 

* Scattered through the Stationers’ Registers, such entries as these: ‘* Vir- 
gill in Laten,” 1569-70; ‘‘ Homer Grace et Latine,” 1583; ‘* Aristotelis 
Opera omnia,” 1583; ‘‘Seneca’s tragedies in Latin,” 1585; ‘‘in Greeke, ye 
text of Demosthenes workes,”’ 1586; ‘‘ Homer in Greeke, Esopes fables, 
oratio Isocratis grece,” 1591; ‘‘Ciceronis Tusculanorum Libri,” 1§91 ; 
** Coesars Commentaries in Latin,” 1601, ete. 
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products of insular geniuses in the booksellers’ stalls. 
For each translator under Henry VIII, five could be found 
now. Phaer continues his Virgil in English verse (ot 
scant value), begun under Mary,! and the admiration is 
boundless ; Virgil it is, or if not Virgil, one very like him, 
using our language, thinks Webbe 2; Virgil did not speak 
so well, and the English is superior to the Latin, declares 
Googe : 


. . . Virgils verse hath greater grace in forrayne foote obtaynde 
Than in his own.3 


Golding, after Caxton, spreads the knowledge of mytho- 
logical legends, by his translation of Ovid the most 
popular, the best liked of all classical poets throughout 
Europe, the one who most pleasantly revealed to Renais- 
sance men the secrets and beauties of the Olympian 
paradise. Conformably to time-honoured _ tradition, 
Golding did not fail to discover in his model, moral views 
and a quasi-biblical wisdom ; in a long metrical epistle, he 


<The seven first bookes of Eneidos,” 1558; ‘‘ The nyne fyrst,” 1562; 
“*The whole twelve” (the three last by T. Twyne), 1573; supra, p. 54. 
The detailed analysis of the Aineid which follows Warner’s poem, ‘‘ Albion’s 
England,” 1586, contributed probably more than anything else to make 
known to the many the story of pious Aineas. By Abraham Fleming, ‘‘ The 
Bucolikes . . . verse for verse,” 1575; ‘‘ The Bucoliks . . . with [the] 
Georgiks,” 1589. 

2 ‘ A Discourse of English Poetrie,” 1586, ed. Arber, p. 46 ff. 

3 Googe, ‘‘ Eglogs, Epytaphes and sonettes,” 1563, ed. Arber, p. 72. 

4 “ The fyrst fower Bookes of P. Ovidius Nasos Worke, intitled Metamor- 
phosis,” London, 1565; ‘‘The XV. Bookes of P. Ovidius Naso,” 1567 ; 
seven editions before the death of Elizabeth; modern reprint: ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Ovid,” ed. Rouse, London, 1904, 4to. Several other works by Ovid 
were translated, during the same period, by Turberville (‘‘ Heroycall 
Epistles . . . in Englishe verse,” 1567), Churchyard, Marlowe, Browne, etc. ; 
the very number of these attempts showing the unique popularity enjoyed by 
the Latin poet. To Golding, who died in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, are due many other translations, such as “‘ The eyght bookes of 
C. J. Cwsar,” 1565, several works of Calvin and of Beza (among which, the 
latter’s ‘‘ Abraham sacrifiant,’’ ed. M. W. Wallace, Univ. of Toronto, 1917), 
Seneca’s ‘‘ De Beneficiis.” 

25 
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enlightened Leicester as to the heavenly meaning of these 
very worldly pictures. Savile translates Tacitus (1591) ; 
Jasper Heywood, several tragedies of Seneca, in verse? ; 
Drant, who takes all sorts of liberties and pretends to 
improve his model, the Epistles, Art of Poetry, and 
Satires of Horace3; Plautus, Terence, Lucan, find inter- 
preters,+ and so do Cesar, Cicero, Quintus Curtius, Sallust 


* Leicester was, for example, invited (with unconscious boldness) to consider 
that— 


All such as doo in flattring freaks, and hawkes and houndes delyght, 
And dyce, and cards, and for too spend the tyme both day and nyght 
In foule excesse of chamberworke, or too much meate and drink: 
Uppon the piteous storie of Acteon ought to think. 


The tradition was a well-established one, and the Continent had produced 
a number of ‘‘moralised” Ovids ; the most strange, and one of the most 
popular, being attributed to Thomas Wallensis, but in reality the work 
of the French Benedictine Peter Bercheur (fourteenth century), several times 
printed at the Renaissance; e¢.g., ‘‘ Metamorphosis Ovidiana moraliter a 
magistro Thoma Waleys Anglico . . . explanata,” Paris, 1515, 8vo. The 
story of Pyramus and Tisbe is thus interpreted: ‘‘ Ista historia potest allegari 
de passione et incarnatione Christi. Pyramus est Dei filius, Tisbe vero anima 
humana .. .” fol. xl. The work had been turned into French and printed 
by Colard Mansion: ‘‘Cy commence Ovide de Salmonen . . . moralisié,” 
Bruges, May, 1484. Ancient poets, and especially Ovid, writes Aneau, 
later, ‘‘soubz telle fabuleuse escorce [couvrent] vérité et sapience, laissant la 
noix a casser et le noyau a cercher et gouster aux excellens et divins espritz ” 
(‘* Trois premiers livres de la Métamorphose...” Lyons, 1556, 8vo, 
preliminary essay). ; 

2 «The sixt tragedie of the most grave and prudent author L. A. Seneca, 
entituled Troas,” 1559 ; several others, published separately by the same and 
by various contributors, afterwards collected: ‘‘ Seneca his tenne tragedies,” 
1581. Jasper Heywood, a Catholic like his father John, the friend of More, 
born in 1535, became a Jesuit in 1562, was arrested and came very near being 
executed in 1583 ; he died at Naples in 1598. 

3 ‘* A medicinable morall, that is the two bookes of Horace his Satyres,” 
1566; ‘‘Horace his Arte of Poetrie, Pistles and Satyrs,’* 1567. Drant 
takes great pride in the freedom with which he has handled his text: ‘I 
have peeced his reason, eekede, and mended his similitudes, mollyfied his 
hardnes ” ee to the ‘‘Satyres ”’). 

4 “*Menechmi” of Plautus, translated by Warner, 1595; ‘‘ Andria” of 
Terence, translated by Kyffin, 1588 ; ‘‘ Terence in English,” by R. B., 1598 ; 
“‘Lucans First Book,” translated by Marlowe, 1600. 
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again, Pliny the elder, etc. Stanyhurst gives, in 1582, his 
famous translation, in English hexameters, of the four 
first books of the A=neid, and exhilarates his readers by 
his gravity, by his self-confidence, and the intense ridicu- 
lousness of his work: “the extremitie of clownerie,” said 
Nash, a good judge in the matter. His version is thick 
studded with roaring alliterations, new-coined words, and 
slang terms; not the Simois, but Walbrook flows in his 
poem, in which indeed he mentions Tyburn. It seems, at 
times, as if he had wanted to write a “ Virgile travesti” ; 
he unconsciously opens the way to Scarron.t Learned 
Harvey, who never laughed, saw in Stanyhurst a pupil, 
and gave him his blessing, beneath which both man and 
book sank into deeper ridicule, never to emerge. 

The Greeks, also, have their faithful adherents. Sopho- 
cles’ “ Antigone” is translated into Latin; Herodotus, A¢sop, 
Plutarch (both the Moral Works and the Lives), Josephus, 
three of Demosthenes’ orations, six of Theocritus’ idyls 
are translated into English, and something of the grace 
and truth to nature of the original reappears in the British 
Theocritus.2, Above all, Homer meets with a sincere, 


* Example of what he could do: when Laocoon casts his javelin at the 


horse, 
Insonuere cave gemitumque dedere cavern, 


says Virgil ; 
Then the jade, hit, shivered, thee vaults haulfe shrillye rebounded, 
With clush clash buzing, with droomming clattered humming, 


says Stanyhurst, who holds Ascham responsible for his hexameters. The 
same Laocoon exclaims : ‘* My lief for an haulf penye, Troians !” and he calls 
them ‘‘ blynd hodipecks””—‘‘ O miseri,” Virgil had said (“ Atneis,” 1582, 
ed. Arber, p. 45). Stanyhurst, born in Dublin, uncle of Archbishop Ussher, 
was a Catholic, lived much on the Continent, and died in Brussels, 1618. He 
had been ordained a priest in his old age. 

2 “ Three orations of Demosthenes,” 1570, by Thomas Wilson, the author 
of the “ Arte of Logique,” 1551.—‘ Sophoclis Antigone,” by T. Watson, the 
poet, 1581.—‘‘ Sixe Idillia of Theocritus,” translated into English verse, 
wrongly attributed to Dyer, Oxford, 1588 (Arber, ‘‘ English Garner,” vol. viii. 
p. 117). As fur Greek writers, however, French translations remained 
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untiring, and manly admirer in Chapman, who gives to 
hiscountry a complete Homer in English verse, rugged 
but spirited, and of noble mien. He translates from the 
Greek text without following it closely, and does so on 
purpose ; he has faith, like so many of his contemporaries, 
in the national tongue, and flatters himself that he is con- 
tributing to its illustration ; if French, Italian, or Spanish 
have been held capable of reproducing the Homeric 
phrase, why not English, which lends itself better to it, 
he says, than any other language? Two hundred years 
later, Chapman’s fame was to be rejuvenated by one of his 
readers, to whom this translation revealed Homer, and 
who expressed his gratitude in a sonnet which every lover 
of Keats knows by heart. 

Recent foreign authors are not neglected ; continental 
novelists, historians, poets, moralists, dressed in English 
garb, find in London a well-disposed public, French 
writers especially. In spite of the increasing admiration 
for Italy, the French tongue, more familiar by tradition, 
more accessible owing to the similitudes in the vocabulary, 
remained the best known of modern languages, the one 
for which the greatest number of dictionaries, grammars, 
and manuals were being compiled, the most usual means 
the chief means of acquaintance at the disposal of ordinary English readers. 

t « Seaven Bookes of the Iliades of Homere,” 1598, 4to; the Iliad was com- 
pleted in 1611; the Odyssey in 1614. The French Iliad, of lesser literary 
value, had been finished seventeen years before: ‘‘ Les xxiiij livres de l’Iliade 

. traduicts du grec en vers francois, les xj premiers par M. Hugues Salel 

. et les xiij derniers par Amadis Jamyn,” Paris, 1584, I2mo. The first 
part of Chapman’s Iliad was dedicated to Essex, a semi-divine hero in the 
eyes of the poet, and the Achilles of England. Even in describing his own 
Achilles, Homer has in fact, Chapman assures us, given a portrait of Essex, 
““ by sacred prophecy.” Modern ed. : ‘‘ Works of Chapman,” ed. Shepherd, 
1874, ff. 3 vols. 8vo, with Mr. Swinburne’s splendid and highly admirative 
introduction (in vol. ii.). ‘‘ Plays and Poems,” ed. Parrott, N.Y., 1910 ff. 
By Chapman again: ‘*The Georgicks of Hesiod,’’ 1618, also a metrical 
translation ; dedicated to Bacon. Salel’s translation had already been trans- 


lated into English by Arthur Hall: “Ten Books of Homers Iliades, translated 
out of French,’’ London, 1581, 4to. 
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ot intercourse with continental men and with antique 
writers. A number of classical, Italian, or Spanish authors 
were accessible in London only through French transla- 
tions, or through English ones made from French versions. 
North’s celebrated Plutarch was done from Amyot’s French 
text. North dealt as freely with Amyot as the latter had 
with his model, so that we find ourselves, in the end, 
rather far from the Greek original; but the charm and 
quaintness of the French is preserved. The success was 
great and lasting with all classes of readers. It is in 
North’s translation that Shakespeare read Plutarch, and 
there he went for the subject of his antique tragedies. In 
the “ Stationers’ Registers,” ancient authors are frequently 
entered as to be printed in translations made from the 
French ; such is the case with Appian, Josephus, 15809, 
“Aristotle’s Politique . . . to be translated into English by 
the Ffrenche copie done by Lewes Regius,” 1598 (the then 
famous Louis Le Rov)?; the philosophical works of Seneca, 
“to be translated out of French and Latyn,” 1600; Plutarch’s 
“ Morall Workes,” 1600; “a booke to be printed when it 
is translated, called ‘Les métamorphoses d'Ovide,’” 1612. 
Guazzo and Boiardo’s well-known works are to be trans- 
lated, not from the Italian, but from the French, their titles 
being entered as “La civile conversation divisée en quattre 
livres,” 1579, and Histoire de Roland l’amoureux,” 1592. 

As for French writers, and to give only a few names, 
among historians, Commines is translated ; among thinkers, 
Montaigne, La Noue, Henri Estienne, La Primaudaye,3 

t “The lives of the noble Grecians and Romanes . . . by that grave and 
learned philosopher . . + Plutarke of Cheronea, translated . .. out of 
French,” by Sir Thomas North (d. 1601 ?), London, 1579, fol.; 3rd ed. 1603 ; 
modern ed. by G. Wyndham, M.P., 1895, ‘‘ Tudor Translations.” 

2 Published same year: ‘“‘Aristotles Politiques . .. translated out of 
Greeke into French . . . by Loys Le Roy [and now] out of French into 
English,” London, Islip, fol. 


3 “ Historie of Philip de Commines,” by T. Danett, London, 1596 ; a “‘ Com- 
mines,” apparently the same, had been licensed as early as I 565-6 ; modern 
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Du Plessis-Mornay. Among poets, besides Du Bartas, fully 
translated, and who, owing to his religion, became even more 
famous in London than in Paris, most of the lyric authors 
of the century are familiar to everybody, and especially to 
poets, in Elizabethan England. Puttenham had early de- 
nounced the way in which “Rounsard” was plundered bya 
certain London rimester.2 The question has been resumed 
in our days and treated in masterly fashion by Sir Sidney 


reprint: ed. Ch. Whibley, ‘‘Tudor Translations,” (Nutt) 2 vols.—‘*The 
Essayes. .. of , . . Montaigne,’’ London, 1603, fol., being the famous 
translation by Florio, known to have been used by Jonson and Shakespeare 
(see Countess de Chambrun, ‘ Giov. Florio,” 1921), 3rd ed. 1623, repr. 
‘Tudor Translations,” ed. Saintsbury. A different version had been regis- 
tered, October 20, 1595: ‘‘ The Essais of Michaell lord of Mountene.” Con- 
cerning Montaigne’s influence on Marston, Webster, Donne, etc., see C. 
Crawford in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’ 1905, Nos. 85, ff.; on Shakespeare, 
J. M. Robertson, ‘Montaigne and Shakspere,” 1897 (too sweeping con- 
clusions).—La Noue, ‘ Politike and martiall Discourses,” entered ‘‘ to be 
translated,” 1587 ; ‘‘ The profit of Imprisonment,” 1594.—H. Estienne, ‘* The 
preparatif treatise to the Apologie for Herodotus,’”’ entered 1599.—La Pri- 
maudaye’s ‘‘ Académie Frangoise,” a treatise on virtuous living, etc., was 
transl. by T. Blowes?] : “‘ The French Academy,” 1586, ff. ; great success 
in both countries.—Sidney and Golding’s transl. of Du Plessis-Mornay’s 
“‘Vérité de la Religion,” in Sidney's Works, ed. Feuillerat, iii—In the 
“Stationers Registers”’ figure, e.g., ‘‘ Gargantua his prophecie,” 1592; ‘‘Satyre 
Menippée to be prynted in Englishe,” 1594; ‘‘A booke entituled the 
historie of Gargantua,” 1594; Desportes’ ‘‘ Rodomanthus . . . paraphras- 
ticallie translated by G. M.,”’ 1598 (G. Markham ; issued same year) ; Cor- 
dier’s ‘‘ Dialogues” recur several times (above, p. 53); D’Urfé’s ‘‘ Astrée” 
was in progress (Ist part, 1607, 2nd, 1610) when it was entered “to be 
translated into Englishe,” 1611, but no edition is known before 1620. 

* By Joshuah Sylvester (1563-1618), who published first separate fragments 
im the last years of the sixteenth century, then the whole in 1605-7: ‘* Du 
Bartas his divine Weekes and Workes.” He translated also Pibrac. ‘*‘ Complete 
Workes of Joshuah Sylvester,” ed. Grosart, London, 1880, 2 vols. 8vo. Among 
divers translations of separate works by Du Bartas, note the ‘‘ Uranie,” put 
into English by James VI., 1585, into Latin by Ashley, 1589, and pub- 
lished, in both instances, with the French original on the opposite page. 

? John Soowthern, who pretended in his worthless ‘‘ Pandora,” 1584, to 
follow Greek models, while he was appropriating Ronsard’s adaptations. 
French words imbedded in his crude Englishings betrayed him to all observers : 
‘‘ Another, of reasonable good facilitie in translation, finding certaine of the 
hymnes of Pyndarus and of Anacreons odes and other Lirickes among the 
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Lee. Detecting numerous cases in which Desportes had 
simply translated Italian sonnets, a French critic of the time 
had humorously collected in a handsome volume a series 
of forty-three of these poems, the two texts being printed 
side by side, and the work, appropriately dedicated 
to Marie de Medicis, the new French queen; the title 
was: “Le rencontre des Muses de France et d’Italie.”! 
Sir Sidney’s notable essay no less conclusively shows 
how much was borrowed by Daniel, Drayton, Constable, 
Lodge, Barnes, Chapman, Giles Fletcher, and even great 
Spenser, not only from such famous poets as Marot, Melin 
de Saint Gelais, du Bellay, Ronsard, or Desportes, but from 
Claude de Pontoux, Jacques de Billy, Gilles Durant, and 
other minor “lutenists.” Well might Sir Sidney Lee have 
called his essay, “Le rencontre des Muses d’Angleterre et 
de France.” 

Among the Spaniards, Guevara, Montemayor, the story 
of Lazarillo de Tormes, as well as the most famous among 
the romances of chivalry, chave'the Nonour ofa ‘vanslation.3 


Greekes very well transIated -by. "Pouiisard, the et Post, ‘ant, ‘applied to 
the honour of a great Price ii in France, comes our minion and trarfstates the 


same out of Freach i into English and applieth them to the honour of a great ees 
noble man.in’ England . - but doth so impudently robbe the French poet” =, 


both of his‘ ‘prayse and shay of his Frerich termes; 5 thay: I eanfot* so much pitie 
him as be angry with him for his injazious dealings 3 3 "x, ."And in the end, 
which is worst of all, makes his vaunt that never English finger but his hath 
toucht Pindar’s string, which was neverthelesse word by word as Rounsard had 
said before.’”’ ‘‘ Arte of English Poesie,”’ 1589, Arber, p. 259. 

t Lyons, 1604, 4to. The work is anonymous, and Barbier has left the 
author unidentified. An unnoticed inscription in one of the engravings seems 
to me, however, to show that the book is due to R. G. de Saint Jorry. 

2 « Blizabethan Sonnets,’? 1904, 2 vols.; Introd. (new ed. of Arber's 
“ Engl. Garner.’’). Cf. Lee’s ‘‘ French Renaissance in England,” 1910. 

3“ The Diall of Princes,” translated from Guevara, by North, 1557 (and pre- 
viously by Lord Berners, 1534).—‘‘The pleasant History of Lazarello de 
Tormes. . . drawen out of Spanish,” by David Rowland, London, 1576, 8vo, 
3rd ed. 1596; there had been entered in the Stationers’ Registers, ‘‘ The 
marvelus dedes and the Lyf of Lazaro de Tormes,” 1568-9; Arber’s Tran- 
script, vol. i. p. 378—‘‘ Diana of George Montemayor,” translated by 
Bartholomew Yong, 1598, fol—The great romances of Amadis, Palmerin, 
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The great popularity of Spanish literature in England 
began, however, only in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. The Italians are legion. Italy retained her 
admirers and was still the great temptress ; morose spirits 
spoke in vain of “ Augean stables,” as did Peele. Visitors 
flocked there; the art and customs of the country had 
numberless partisans; and translations from Castiglione and 
Della Casa taught young gentlemen and women refined 
manners ; translations from Guazzo, the art of conversation ; 
translations from Boccaccio, Tasso, Ariosto, the art of 
relating a story, of putting together successions of romantic 
adventures, above all, the art of pleasing.t Harington’s 
version of Ariosto came out embellished with superb 
Italian engravings? which served, as much as the book 


Primaleon, Don Belianis, the Knight of the Sun, etc., were all translated 
before the end of the century, most of them by Anthony Munday, who followed 
French versions, not the original text. See a bibliography of such works in 
J. G. Underhill, ‘‘ Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors,” New 
York, 1899. Cf. Rennert, ‘‘ The Spanish Pastoral Romances,’’ Publications 
of the Mod. Lang, | Assa, Wis fe oe 

ae The-Goirtyer of gout’ Bildessar,Cistilio,” by Sir Th. Hoby, che (transl. 
into- Latin by Clerke,"London, T571y-e The civije Conversation ” of Guazzo, 
transk “by G. Pettie and by B. Young, 1586” fsieprra, P.- 291).—‘‘ Galateo of 
Manners and Behaviours,” by Giov. Della Casa, tratisl, by Rob. Peterson, 1576, 


-ed. Spingarn, 1914.—Some of Boccaccio’s works were iegiisldted or imitated, 


notably his ‘‘ Roke,-whieh is entitujed Philocopo . . Engtished by H. G.,” 

1566 (?), sev eral edjtiogs 5 hiss‘ aw ‘ Aniorus Fiammetta, translated by B. Yong, 

1587 ; the “‘ Decameron ” was translated only i in 1620.—*‘ Godfrey of Bulloigne, 

or the recoverie of Hierusalem . . . by Seign. Torquato Tasso. . . imprinted 

in both languages,” 1594, a ees translation by R.C. (R. Carew, the 

author of the ‘‘Survey of Cornwall”), of the five first cantos—‘‘ Godfrey of 
Bulloigne . . . done into English heroicall verse,” by E. Fairfax, 1600, fol., 

a complete translation greatly superior to the former.—‘‘ Orlando furioso in 

English heroical verse,” by John Harington, 1591, fol., dedicated to Elizabeth 

(by the same, eg., ‘The metamorphosis of Ajax, a cloacinean satire,” 

humouristic, Rabelaisian dialogue on a new kind of “ privy,” invented by the 
author, August, 1596; reprinted Chiswick, 1814, 8vo.)—P. Whithorne trans- 

lated Machiavelli’s ‘‘ Arte of Warre,” 1560, and T. Bedingfield his 
**Florentine Historie,” 1595, both in ‘‘ Tudor Translations.” These are only 
some among the more famous versions from foreign languages; a fully anno- 
tated bibliography has been published by Miss M. A. Scott, ‘ Elizabethan 
translations from the Italian,” Boston, 1916. 

* On their origin, see ‘‘ English Novel,” 1890. p. 76. 


or mr 
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itself, to spread the worship of glorious unveiled beauty, 
such as Venice or Ferrara loved it, in the land where 
to-morrow the Puritans shall rule. It may be, and is 
by some objected, says the translator, with a smile, “that 
although [my author] writes christianly in some places, yet 
in other some he is too lascivious... . Alas, if this be a 
fault, pardon him this one fault ; though I doubt too many 
of you, gentle readers, wil be to exorable on this point, yea 
me thinks I see some of you searching already for these 
places of the booke, and you are halfe offended that I have 
not made some directions that you might finde out and 
reade them immediately.” The multitude of readers 
which England now possessed did not form one public, but 
several ; one there was to become enamoured of Haring- 
ton’s translations, one knowing Italian well enough to 
render profitable the printing of an Italian “ Aminta” and 
“ Pastor fido” in London 2; onealso to protest, to feel indig- 
nant and to reiterate, from year to year, the objurgations 
of the censors against the diabolical Italian fancies, against 
these licentious books “ sold in every shop in London,” so 
wicked that “ten sermons at Paules Crosse do not so 
much good .. . as one of those bookes do harme.”3 

Many currents and counter-currents, a great efferves- 
cence of ideas, foreigners better known, the national Muse 
rejuvenated, the mother-land arousing an enthusiasm with- 
out parallel, the questions of literary art discussed with an 
ardour until recently reserved for religious reforms, for new 
taxes or political problems, a general emancipation, and an 
awakening of minds even in the lower classes of society ; 
the more we shall study the thirty last years of the century, 
the more salient will these characteristics appear. 

x «© A preface or rather a briefe Apologie of Poetrie,” at the beginning of his 


*¢ Orlando.” 

2 ‘¢T] Pastor Fido,” of Guarini, and the ‘‘ Aminta,” of Tasso, in Italian, 
Lendon, 1591 (English translation of the ‘‘ Pastor,” by Dymock, 1602). 

3 Ascham, ‘‘ Scholemaster ” (1570), ed. Arber, p. 79. 
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Lif: 


One other phenomenon surprises the spectator more 
than all the rest: the richness, the variety, the incredible 
literary fecundity of this country, erewhile so far behind- 
hand, and whose principal poets, representing half a century 
of efforts, had barely supplied Tottel with enough to fill 
his slender volume. Tottel had gathered, for the lovers of 
the Muses, a nosegay that could be held in one hand ; and 
now flowers cover the earth, climb the facades of the 
houses, wreathe the balconies, crown the roofs, and the 
very chimneys; they grow along the edge of ditches, 
between the stones of the streets ; they even peer, colour- 
less, but scented with penetrating perfumes, from prison 
windows. A wondrous era if ever there was one. Look 
towards the sea: it seems as though every one were a 
sailor ; stop at Paul’s Cross: the whole town is absorbed 
in theological problems; go over the bridge, and, you 
will find in Southwark more theatres, better furnished 
with plays, more frequented by the great and by the lowly 
than in any capital of Europe; visit the booksellers’ 
shops: it seems as if everybody had turned poet, philo- 
sopher, novelist, historian. Slow and undecided in the 
early years of the reign, the development soon becomes 
general, and is manifested at the same time in every 
direction. 

Courtiers, diplomats, Oxford undergraduates, divinity 
students destined to the honours of episcopacy, London 
bohemians, school pedants, tavern-haunters, madcap 
dreamers and visionaries, all have something to say; and 
not one, even of the less gifted, in whose trash some 
marvel may not be found; passages delightful for their 
grace and harmony, or memorable for some grave, pro- 
found, striking thought. From the latter part of the fifteenth 
_ to the latter part of the sixteenth century, the change is 
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complete. The Lydgates of yesterday buzzed and droned 
indefatigable ; indefatigable, the poets of now sing verses 
worthy of remembrance, on every subject, amorous, reli- 
gious, epic, satirical, pastoral, didactic, moving from the 
world of insects to the world of heroes. Songs rise 
naturally to their lips, no one knows why, they do not 
know why: 
~ It is a riming age, and verses swarm 
At every stall, 


wrote Ben Jonson. Pick up at random from those stalls 
any of their poems, you will discover wonders. The 
Muses have in truth visited the isle of Albion, songs are 
heard on every side. 

Sheets of manuscript verses pass from hand to hand ; 
their abundance is such, and merit, even merit of the first 
order, so common, that many works are allowed to be lost 
and are never printed : as fruits are left upon the trees in the 
years of excessive yield. To produce is a necessity ; they 
cannot help doing so, they write to relieve their mind, 
without attaching importance to it; not to print is an 
elegance. The greatest noblemen, the most ambitious, 
the busiest with grave affairs, write poetry because they 
cannot do otherwise. Essex, favourite of the queen, 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, himself the hero of plays and 
ballads, and who was to die on the scaffold, writes “to 
evaporate his thoughts in a sonnet.” Sidney composes 
his “ Arcadia,” a poem in prose, intermingled with poems 
in verse, because his head having, he says, “many fancies 
begotten,” must be “in some way delivered.” But they 
print nothing, and their example is not without notable 
consequences. An unobtrusive fame was enough for 


ne Underwoods,” No lx. 
2 According to Sir Henry Wotton, “ Poems of Raleigh . . . and other 


courtly poets,” ed. Hannah, 1892, p. 249. Specimens of poetry by Essex, 
pp- 176, ff. 
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them, unobtrusive, but not insignificant,! for copies of 
their compositions multiplied, travelled from house to 
house, and collections were made of them. Many such 
manuscripts are to be found at this day in libraries, 
and contain texts which had sometimes become very 
corrupt in the course of their former erratic life, and 
bear, according as the peregrination had been more 
or less prolonged, signatures more and more doubtful 
and more and more illustrious. The first friends who had 
received the work knew well from whom they held it, and 
had no need of any name; the collectors to whom chance 
finally brought copies unsigned or signed with initials, 
added or completed the names as they thought fit, pre- 
paring tortures for latter-day critics. The custom was so 
firmly established and the circulation so active, that poets, 
whose verses all remained unpublished, became famous, 
were known and quoted everywhere, and served as 
models, almost as well as if their works had had several 
editions. It was so notoriously an elegant attitude to 
disdain the press, Surrey-like, Sidney-like, that profes- 
sional authors assumed it or pretended to, then and long 
after ; and wonderful is the number of publications begin- 
ning with the statement that the printing is a bookseller’s 
venture, attempted without the author’s knowledge or only 
allowed by him on account of spurious texts being 
handed about. More than one professional, besides, 
abstained designedly from venturing into the glare of open 
day, pleased with a twilight which excited curiosity and 
brought artful people a fame cheaply acquired on hearsay. 
A friend would copy the masterpiece, “o’er a hundred 
severall times,” said Drayton, and women would “whine” 


* Alluding to the poems of Raleigh, Sidney, the Earl of Oxford, and 
other “‘courtly makers,” Puttenham says that they have written ‘‘ excellently 
well, as it would appeare, if their doings could be found out and made publicke 
with the rest.” ‘* Arte of English Poesie,” 1589. 
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over it, thinking they possessed a treasure, a “ wondrous 
rare” one.* Poets who did not fear printing denounced 
(especially when they themselves had met with failure, 
which was Drayton’s case), their rivals’ device with 
indignation : 


For such whose poems, be they nere so rare, 
In private chambers that incloistered are, 
And by transcription daintyly must goe; 

As though the world unworthy were to know 
Their rich composure... . 


let “those that shall come after me” do as they please, 
writes the same Drayton; I shall, as for me, say nothing of 
these “wond’rous relics.” 2 

The sincere, who really disdained to be printed, en- 
countered serious difficulties: for other collectors than 
disinterested friends of the Muses were also manuscript 
hunters, namely, booksellers ; mere pirates very often, with 
under-pirates and procurers in their pay, who for a paltry 
salary, went about ferreting, pilfering, and bringing back 
whatever chance had placed within their reach, sometimes 
insipid rhapsodies, sometimes Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

One of these printers published a defence of his clan, 
and his plea shows better than anything else this singular 
state of the literary world under Elizabeth. Authors have 
no cause to complain, quite the contrary, Nicholas Ling 
asserts, when issuing “ England’s Helicon,” in 1600; they 
obtain thus an opportunity to openly claim their own, 
which false signatures often rob them of. The present 


t «< Poly-olbion,” Song xxi., 1622. Women, as might have been surmised, 
were eager to form such collections. In printing, for the first time, Sidney’s 
poems, 1591, Nash gives us to understand that, but for him, they would have 
continued ‘‘imprisoned in Ladyes casks.” The catalogue of ‘‘ The Library of 
Mary, Queen of Scots,” in 1569-78, shows her to have been the owner of 
several printed or MS. poetical miscellanies: ‘‘ Recueil de poésie,” ‘‘ Gad- 
derings of rymes and peces,” etc. ; ed. Sharman, London, 1889, pp. 97, 122. 

? Epistle to Reynolds, first printed, 1627. 
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collection has been made in good faith, “no one thing being 
here placed by the collector under any man’s name, either 
at large or in letters, but as it was delivered by some 
especial copy coming to his hands.” For ordinary pirates 
did not scruple to alter signatures or to add them, pre- 
ferring, of course, the most illustrious ones, Shakespeare’s, 
for example, which figures in 1599 on the title-page of one 
such miscellany : a proof of his increasing fame.t As for 
the nobleman who might complain of being elbowed in 
a book by people of no account, Ling has also a ready 
answer: “If any man whatsoever in prizing of his own 
birth or fortune, shall take in scorn that a far meaner man 
in the eye of the world shall be placed by him, I tell him 
plainly ... that that man’s wit is set by his, not that 
man by him.” All men are equal before the Muse. The 
compiler proves his sincerity by correcting the signatures 
in his own collection ; he pastes a slip bearing the name 
of Lodge, over the initials “S. E. D.” (Sir Edward Dyer), 
the spurious signature of one of the poems in his book; 
the illustrious name of Sidney is replaced by the more 
modest one of Breton, and so on. 

The booksellers’ procurers had not, we may be sure, 
an over-difficult task ; Tottel’s success being an incitement, 
poetical miscellanies succeeded each other at close inter- 
vals, all received with applause; they contained verses, 
that was enough, There was perfect accord between 
poets and public, the former inexhaustible, the latter 
insatiable, and including all classes of society, down to 
Shakespeare’s grave-diggers, who sing a ballad from 
Tottel. The lyric wealth of that time was so great that 
compilers could not gather the entire harvest, far from it, 


* “The passionate Pilgrime,” issued by Jaggard, a notorious pirate. 
According to the title, the whole contents should be Shakespeare’s ; but 
he is only the author of five pieces out of twenty (S. Lee, ‘“ Life of Shake- 
speare,” new ed. 1925, p. 267). 
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and they have had, in our days, a successor of purer taste 
than the cleverest of them all, Mr. Bullen, who exploring 
Elizabethan dramas and romances, restoring to light the 
forgotten and neglected, has supplied the last, and the 
richest in beautiful verses, of these anthologies, 
Without exception, grave or light, noble or plebeian, 
illustrious or obscure, nearly all of them being men of 
knowledge, who had studied at the University, these poets 
sing their loves. Venus is their goddess; her they invoke 
and contemplate; no more veils, the Golden Age has 
returned ; we must have the nudity of the Golden Age. 
And in their verses is displayed, in full resplendent light, 
the nudity, but not usually the innocence, of the Golden 
Age. Every kind of lover is represented in this immense 
group: the sincere, who will die of his sorrow ; the scornful, 
who rather enjoys a change of sorrows; the pedant, who 


* Principal poetical miscellanies of the time of Elizabeth: ‘The Paradyce 
of daynty devises,” compiled by R. Edwards, the dramatist, 1576, 8th ed. in 
1600.—‘* A gorgious Gallery of gallant Inventions,” compiled by T. Procter, 
1578.— A handefull of pleasant Delites,” compiled by Clement Robinson, 
1584, ed. Rollins, 1924; in it, among pretty pieces, the ballad of ‘‘ Lady 
Greensleeves,’? among curiosities, a doggerel ballad of Pyramus and 
Thisbe.—‘*‘The Phoenix Nest,” 1593.—‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrime, by W. 
Shakespeare,” [and by Barnfield and others], 1599.—‘‘ Englands Helicon,” 
1600, poems by Lodge, Breton, Barnfield, one of the best among these col- 
lections, re-edited by Bullen, 1899.—‘‘ A poetical Rapsody,” compiled by 
Davison, 1602.—To the same class belonged probably : ‘‘ A daintie nosegaie 
of diverse smelles, conteyning manie pretie Ditties to diverse effectes, com- 
piled in Englishe verse hy William Tregoo,” about which we know nothing, 
except that the usual 4d. were paid for its being entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers, on April 16, 1578.—Mod. collections by Bullen: ‘‘ Lyrics from 
the Song Books of the Elizabethan Age,’”’ London, 1887; ‘‘ More Lyrics,” 
1888 ; ‘* Poems chiefly Lyrical from Romances and Prose Tracts,” 1890; 
“Lyrics from the Dramatists,”’ 1891 ; Fellowes, ‘‘ The Engl. Madrigal School, 
Th. Morley,” Lond., 1913, 4 vols., ‘‘ Engl. Madrigal verse,’ Oxf., 1920; 
N. Ault, “ Elizabethan Lyrics from the original texts,’’ Lond., 1925. Similar 
miscellanies had been compiled in France, such as ‘‘ Le Recueil de Poésie 
Francoyse,”’ Paris, 1555 (almost all the pieces are anonymous, some very coarse) F 
36 French collections of this sort appeared from 1597 to 1635 ; see Lachévre, 
‘* Bibliographie des recueils collectifs de po¢sie,” Paris, 1901, ff. i., 299. 
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copies the classics of passion and paints from the ancient 
models not from nature; the sensual, the voluptuous, the 
bestial ; he who sings and he who beseeches, he who 
whistles, and he who kneels in ecstasy, and they, says 


Donne, 
And they who write because all write. 


Are they sincere, are they not? Are the deities they 
worship made of cloud or of flesh? The incredible 
amount of imitation in their poems—an amount better 
known, owing to the exertions of scholars, of Sir Sidney 
Lee especially’—has led many to see little save vain 
dreams, vain fancies, vain talk, literary exercises, in all 
those sonnet sequences, madrigals, odes and elegies, 
despairs, triumphs and supplications. 

There is no doubt that the part of imitation in their 
works is enormous. Though imitation was not a matter 
of absolute indifference (see Ronsard’s protest against his 
supposed copying of his contemporaries: “Odes,” 1550, 
and Sidney’s claim that he is “no pick-purse of another’s 
wit,” sonnet 74), yet it was not considered then in the same 
light as now. To imitate, to translate, to succeed in 
giving a beautiful form to well-known thoughts was 
held to be a way of enriching the language; a translation 
was considered a work of importance which counted in 
literature. And therefore French poets had little scruple, 
as we have seen, in copying Italian models, and English 
poets in copying French ones. Only when the measure 
was passed could a protest be heard ; and, in some cases, 
the measure was indeed passed. One pretended to be 
original, while he translated a French poem word for 


7 In his ‘‘ Elizabethan Sonnets,” Introd., and his ‘* Fr. Renaissance in 
England,” 1910. As for the extent of this literature, S. Lee says : ‘It has 
been computed that the sixteenth-century sonnets of Western Europe exceed 
in number 300,000.” A bibliography for some countries has been attempted : 
‘* Le sonnet en Italie et en France au seiziéme siécle,” by H. Vaganay, Lyon, 
1902, ff. Cf. Jasinski, ‘* Histoire du sonnet en France,” Douai, 1903. 
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word ; another that he imitated the Greeks, while he was 
translating Ronsard ; this was going too far. 

The tendency, common then, to consider rules, was 
also felt here: most portraits of the beloved one were 
drawn according to approved patterns; even when she 
really existed, she had to conform, in verse, to the estab- 
lished standard ; she might even have to lose all substance, 
while gaining all perfections, and rest satisfied with 
being worshipped, platonically, as “Idea,” Beauty in the 
abstract, supreme Good. Petrarch’s Laura having been 
blond, and immortality having been promised her, most 
- beauties had to be blond too, and the survival of their fame 
became a matter of course. “Each of them,” wrote Pasquier, 
speaking of the members of the French Brigade, to which 
he had himself belonged, “had a mistress whom he glori- 
fied, and each promised her an immortal name, thanks 
to his verses: some, however, still live, and their book 
does not.”! As for fair hair, the stringency of the rule was 
such as to cause embarrassment: to Marot, for example, 
who describes Madeleine de France as “handsome though 
brunette” ; to Jodelle whose lady was not less dark than 
Shakespeare’s own : 


Combien de fois mes vers ont-ils doré 
Ces cheveux noirs dignes d’une Méduse !? 


t «Recherches de la France,” bk. vi. ch. 6. The song of triumph, the 
‘‘ Exegi monumentum,” is to be found in nearly all the poets of the period, be 
they ever so great or ever so small, Their plea was that, in this too, they 
imitated the ancients. Jean de la Taille, for example, writes, in rutilant 
style, on the subject of his own immortality : 


Puis qu’au moins j’ay parfait ce mien petit ouvrage, 
Je ne doibs plus, 6 Mort, de toy me soucier, 
Vien, vien quand tu voudras, je te puis deffier 
Que tu puisses jamais 4 mon nom faire outrage. 


2 ‘Tes maitresses de ces poStes se ressemblent toutes comme leurs sonnets. 
Pétrarque ayant donné a Laure des cheveux blonds et des sourcils bruns, les 
pétrarquisants ne chantérent que cheveux d’or et sourcils d’€béne (expression 
invariable).” invert, “ Jacques Grévin,” 1899, p. 225. 

26 
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From this protest, however, one thing is to be deducted. 
While singing, under blond disguise, the praise of his dark 
lady, Jodelle really thought of a real lady. The case is the 
same with the majority of these poets, and the conclusions 
of the scholars who, to our great gain, have pointed out, in 
this vast literature, the large number of passages copied or 
translated, have, more than once, been excessive. Lecause 
a passage is copied or even translated, it does not follow 
that the poet thought of no one in particular and felt 
nothing: it may or may not be; it is a question of indi- 
vidual cases, to be elucidated separately, according to 
circumstances. One of the most improbable ladies in . 
amorous literature, the Cassandre of Ronsard, has, con- 
trary to all expectation, just been proved to have been a 
real creature, who was really called Cassandre, who really 
lived in the flesh, and.so much so that she left a posterity 
among which figures no less remarkable and real a man 
than Alfred de Musset.t Scarcely less improbable seems 
to a reader of Grévin’s works his Olympe, a name derived 
from Ariosto, while the poet himself personifies, when 
addressing her, Birene, Olympe’s lover in the Italian2; the 
whole sequence of sonnets is, moreover, an almost con- 
tinuous series of imitations. Yet it is an actual fact that 
Olympe existed perfectly well, was called Nicole Estienne, 
daughter of the learned physician and printer, Charles 
Etienne, that a marriage between the pair was at one 
moment thought of, but that both married elsewhere— 
Sidney-like. 

Let us not forget also, before we contemptuously speak 
of vain inventions and mere fancies, that poets’ minds are 
not exactly like others ;.divinely gifted and more excitable, 
they really see and really feel where coarser natures 
would perceive nought. Let us not therefore be over-con- 


as HH. Longnon, ‘Revue des Questions historiques,’? Jan 1, 1902; 
“P. de Ronsard,” 1912,  Pinvert, ‘‘ Jacques Grévin,” p. 232. 
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fident that, where we notice nothing, a poet could not 
discover a real and tangible substratum upon which to 
build his palace of poetry. The mere ruffling of a silk 
may touch his heart, when it would not even be observed 
by a bourgeois’ eye: 


Fathers and husbands, I do claim a right 
In all that’s call’d lovely; take my sight 
-Sooner than my affection from the fair. 
No face, no hand, proportion, line, or air 
Of beauty but the Muse hath interest in: 
There is not worn that lace, pearl, knot or pin 
But is the poet’s matter; and he must, 
When he is furious, love although not lust. 
(Ben Jonson). 


- We may hold for certain that, among amourists, the 
pedant pure and simple, the sheer copyist, was, he too, 
a reality, but a comparatively rare one. Most of these 
singers mingled truth and life with fiction and imitations ; 
and it seems, indeed, in the nature of things that they 
should have done so; for why suppose that, contrary to 
most men, so many poets should have had no experience 
whatever in love affairs? And if they had any, why 
suppose that they would make no use of such obvious, 
easy and inspiring material ?* 

The type of the imitator pure and simple is the learned, 


The same authorities, sometimes, who recommend us not to take 
seriously the poets’ statement that they describe their real emotions, want us 
to believe those poets unhesitatingly when they declare that they invent and 
feel naught. Why so much confidence in one case and so little in the other? 
Any one who would accept Louise Labé’s plea that she wrote only as an 
“‘honneste passe-temps,” to ‘‘fuyr oysiveté,” would do a very risky thing. 
To prove the unreality of Drayton’s loves, his two ironical sonnets to the 
reader, prefacing a remodelling of his ‘‘ Idea” sequence, are usually quoted, 
in which he says: 

No far-fetch’d sigh shall ever wound my breast, 
Love from mine eye, a teare shall never wring, etc. 


But no mention is made of another sonnet, preceding these two, in which, 
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too learned, Watson, capable of translating Sophocles’ 
“Antigone” and Petrarch’s sonnets into Latin, pains- 
taking rimer of lukewarm poems on imaginary griefs 
—“my labour, my travaile . ., my paines, although 
but supposed ...”—a constant imitator of Petrarch, 
Ronsard, and many others. He comments on his own 
madrigals and sonnets, or has them commented on by 
a friend under his guidance. His remarks are avowals, 
and show the kind of marquetry which could be pro- 
duced by this literary cabinet-maker: twelve authors are 
imitated by him in a poem of eighteen lines. A patient 
observer of the minutest impressions that any incident 
might produce on his soul, he devotes seven such poems 
to a description of what he would have felt if, having 
a mistress, he should have heard her sing.t 

Borrowing and translating freely, he abstains from 
adopting the difficult metre of his models. He neverthe- 
less calls his eighteen-line poems sometimes “ passions,” 
and sometimes “sonnets,” an example largely followed 
in England where any kind of short lyrics on love 
matters frequently received the latter name. Even when 
there was a nearer approach to real sonnets, the free- 
dom remained very great. In nearly all the sonnet 
sequences which became so numerous in England during 
the twenty last years of the century (their great period), 
the rules held especially sacred on the Continent were 


after having recalled all the famous people whose loves have been the subject 
of his ‘‘ Heroicall Epistles,” he concludes : 


Their severall loves since I before have showne, 
Now give me leave, at last to sing mine owne. 


It may, at least, be claimed that these contradictory declarations prove nothing 
one way or the other. Cf. z/fra, ch. VI., 6 (on Shakespeare’s sonnets). 

* “The "EKATOMITAOIA or passionate centurie of Love . . . by Thomas 
Watson, Gentleman, and published at the request of certaine Gentlemen his 
very frendes” [1582]. By him also: “The Tears of Fancie, or Love 
disdained,” 1593, sixty irregular sonnets. ‘‘Poems,” ed. Arber, 1895. : 
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openly neglected, so that most of the poems coming 
closest to what was called a sonnet abroad, better deserved 
the name of “quatorzains,” frankly given them by 
Drayton.t We can do what we please, as well as others, 
wrote Daniel in defence of those liberties: “We are the 
children of nature as well as they; we are not so placed 
out of the way of judgement but that the same sunne 
of discretion shineth upon us.” 2 

The disdainful are, of course, chiefly courtiers, Elizabeth’s 
familiars, diplomats, soldiers, young men accustomed to 
look down upon people and things, and to take fortresses 
by craft or violence: Dyer, Percy, Edward de Vere Earl 
of Oxford, Raleigh.3 Sidney is an exception. 

Highly gifted but extravagant, dissipated, quarrelsome, 
having so little control over himself as to kill one of 
Cecil’s cooks, the Earl of Oxford is the type of the italian- 
ated Englishman. On his return from Venice he sepa- 
rates from his wife, introduces into his country the use 
of sachets and perfumed gloves, runs into debt, fights, 
frequents players, challenges two or three noblemen, 
and, backed by his partisans, starts such a quarrel that 
Elizabeth has to interfere, like the Duke of Verona 
between the Montagus and the Capulets. Verses by him, 
of pleasing harmony, are handed about; most of them 
have been lost, some however, captured by manuscript- 
hunters, figure in the collections of the period. He is 
visibly not one of those who will die of their love sorrows: 


t «Tdeas Mirrour. Amours in quatorzains,” 1594; fifty-one very irregular 
sonnets; as usual in England the two quatrains have each their own set of 
rimes. See below pp. 398, ff. 

2 «© A Defence of Ryme,” ‘‘ Works,” Grosart, vol. iv. p. 46. 

3 See the works of the principal members of this group in ‘‘ Poems of Raleigh 
and other Courtly Poets,” ed. Hannah (Aldine Poets), 1892. For W. Percy, 
third son of the Earl of Northumberland, see ‘‘Sonnets to the Fairest 
Cecelia,” 1594, reprinted by Grosart, 1877. Poems of like kind are among the 
works of F. Beaumont, the dramatist, ¢.g., ‘‘ The Indifferent.” 
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To play with fools, oh! what a fool was I! 


The “fools” are his lady-loves. All the critics of 
his day praise him, and praise also Sir Edward Dyer, 
of whom even less is printed, so little indeed that 
some wondered, in his very lifetime, why he was so 
famous. In our days he is remembered for a single line: 


My minde to me a kyngdome is.* 


But the piece itself is of small value, and this journey 
around the chamber of his mind is inspired by such self- 
satisfaction (“ Would all did so well as I”) that we leave 
him without regret; to be happy, he needs, in fact, no 
other approbation and company than his own, 

From the midst of this group, two figures stand out: 
Raleigh’s in stronger relief, Sidney’s in brighter hues. 
Raleigh, the elder of the two, learns in his youth the art 
of war in France, where he remains five years, serving 
as a volunteer on the Huguenot side, and fighting at 
Jarnac and Moncontour. Then he makes, with Gilbert, 
his half-brother, a first voyage of “discovery,” the main 
search being, however, after Spanish spoils, 1578. He 
appears at court, disappears, going as captain of one 
hundred men to Ireland, reappears at the close of 1581 
and delights the queen by his wit and the elegance of 
his person. For years favours are showered upon him; 
he becomes wealthy by his shares in plundering expedi- 
tions, equips privateers and organises voyages which he 
may not however command in person. At the moment of 
sailing word comes from the queen ordering him to remain: 
plenty of others can go and get killed. With a mind open 
to all that is beautiful, curious and new, he realises that 
the world beyond sea should not be only exploited and 


* “Works in Verse and Prose,’ Grosart, ‘‘Miscellanies of the Fuller 
Worthies Library,” vol. iv. 1872, p. 21. 
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pillaged, but colonised. He teaches people in Ireland the 
use of the potato, sets gentlemen the example of smoking, 
becomes intimate with Spenser, hails in him one of the 
the great geniuses of the race' and presents him at court. 
He mingles with the thinkers, deists, dissenters, and men 
of letters of the capital, and shines at the “ Mermaid” as 
much as in the galleries of Greenwich. Hap and mishap, 
he falls in love with Elizabeth Throgmorton, maid of 
honour to the queen; the rumour was even rife of a 
secret marriage. Great was the indignation of “Cynthia,” 
who, as usual, had taken more seriously than she should the 
amorous versifications of the favourite. Raleigh was sent 
to prison, and his fair one was also despatched to the Tower, 
the traitress! The prisoner tried to regain credit by com- 
posing a sequel to his great poem in praise of “ Cynthia.” 2 
The queen remained deaf, but having need of Raleigh to 
prevent the plunder by her subjects of a large Spanish 
carack, brought to Dartmouth, loaded with treasure, she 
sent him there and finally restored him to liberty, but 
not to her good graces. He was therefore able to marry 
his betrothed, to make a figure in Parliament, and to head 
at last, in person, an important expedition to discover 
Manoa, the capital of the gold country, in Guiana. He 
brought back from this voyage mahogany, auriferous 
quartz, geographical data confirmed by modern discoveries, 
and, for his misfortune, a desire to renew an exploration 
which was to be his ruin.3 


¥ Of me no lines are lov’d, nor letters are of price, 
Of all which speake our English tongue, but those of thy device. 


To Spenser on his ‘‘ Faerie Queene”; ‘‘ Works of Spenser,” ed. Grosart, 
viii. p. 321. Cf. Stebbing, “Sir W. Ralegh, a biography,” Oxford, 1891. 
2 «Poems of Raleigh,’ ed. Hannah, p 31. ' ; 
3 He printed for his defence a narrative of it, in which he describes, in 
simple and energetic language, all that he had, or thought he had, seen 
(including oysters growing on trees), a wonder vouched for by Pliny), and 
in which he takes care not to omit the inevitable flatteries to the queen, 
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His first poems were playful exercises; his last, the un- 
burthening of a suffering soul that the sight of human 
tragedies had by degrees inclined to melancholy. In his 
triumphant youth he revelled in refined, intricate conceits, 
of most execrable taste ; he juggled with words and senti- 
ments.! Then his thoughts grew sombre, a sadness as 
of one no longer deceived by the world’s glitter began 
to appear, increased, and at last pervaded all that he wrote. 
It was already perceptible in his reply to the famous, 
“Come, live with me” of Marlowe. For him, as for 
melancholy Jaques, life is a comedy, the world is a stage, 
the actors feign and lie: 


. . . We are dressed for life’s short comedy, 
The earth, the stage... . 
The graves, which hide us from the scorching sun, 
Are like drawn curtains when the play is done.? 


He sends his soul throughout the world to tell potentates, 
courtiers, men of letters, churchmen what they are, with 
this burden to each stanza: 


And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


A sad refrain, knell of the vanities of a life that he 
himself was preparing then to leave. Many of his poems 
are those of a man at the eve of death on the scaffold; 
and, before really mounting it, he lived in fact, for years, 
under a sentence that might have been enforced any day. 


who is ‘* lady of ladies,” as God is *‘ lord of lords,” nothing less. ‘‘ Discoverie 
of the large, rich, and bewtiful Empire of Guiana,” 1596, in ‘* Works,” ed. 
Oldys and Birch, vol.i. For the close of his life see zzfra, IX. iii. 


” Ifound myself the cause of all my smart, 
And told myself that I myself would kill: 
Yet, when I saw myself to you was true, 
I loved myself, because myself loved you. 


(‘‘ Poems,” Hannah, p. 5.) 
Sas Hoems)” p29: 
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He is then sometimes wrapt in grave meditations, as he 
feels the hour of eternal rest drawing near; sometimes 
bitter and sarcastic at the thought of the fallible justice 
of men. Here and there reappears, even in his most 
beautiful pieces, the indomitable bad taste of the rimers 
of that age. 

Younger by two years and destined also to a tragic 
end, but on the battlefield and not the scaffold, Sidney, 
poet, diplomat, member of Parliament, courtier, soldier, is 
the most attractive figure of his day; he is an image 
of his own epoch, an image of what was best and 
most brilliant in it. Of noble family, grandson of the 
Northumberland beheaded in 1553, nephew of Leicester, 
he was born at Penshurst in 1554, spent his . youth 
in that castle of Ludlow which was to see the performance 
of Milton’s “Comus,” studied at Oxford, and from that 
moment, displayed that happy gift which he had received 
from heaven, the gift of pleasing. At school, at the 
court of Elizabeth, at the court of France, throughout 
his travels in Europe, at the army, he was beloved by all. 
The rare exceptions were a few of his father’s enemies, 
and the turbulent Earl of Oxford who had the insolence 
_to call him “puppy” at tennis. But Elizabeth, whom he 
pleased to such an extent that she forbade his following 
Drake to America (the usual sign with her of a tender 
interest) ; but Charles [X. of France, who appointed him 
one of the gentlemen of his chamber; but Walsingham, who 
gave him his daughter in marriage; but the austere French 
Huguenot, Hubert Languet, who remained his adviser till 
his death, and sent him letters full of affectionate solici- 
tude and admiration,! and many others besides: princes, 


 « The Correspondence between Sir Philip Sidney and I1ubert Languet,” 
ed. Pears, London, 1845 (repr. by Bradley, Buston, 1912). In the 
appendix, the above-quoted letters from Sidney to his brother Robert, also in 
‘© Complete Works,” ed. Feuillerat, III., 75. On Languet, long the supposed 
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men of letters, soldiers, statesmen, John Casimir the pious, 
William the Silent, such writers as Giordano Bruno, Henri 
Estienne, the “new poet” Edmund Spenser, who dedicated 
some of their works to him, all were under his charm. 
He had only to appear, and every one saw in him the man 
to follow, to admire, to love. 

No self-conceit for all that, not the faintest idea of care- 
fully preserving the object of so many sympathies. He 
has, on the contrary, as adventurous a nature as any of 
his contemporaries ; he roves Europe, dreams of distant 
Americas, squanders his fortune, breaks lances, draws his 
sword, challenges the disrespectful Oxford, dares remon- 
strate with Elizabeth herself on her intended marriage 
with Anjou,t and dies when only thirty-two, a heroic 
death, at Zutphen, in the Netherlands, his leg broken by 
a musket ball, a death that he would have avoided had 
he not, on the morning of the battle, neglected to put on 
his “ cuisses.”2 He lacked neither those epitaphs which 
he denied to the enemies of poetry, for all the poets of the 
age vied with each other in mourning his death; nor, 
doubtless, the favours that a sonnet may win, for of these 
he left the most beautiful in pre-Shakespearian English 
literature. 

He had derided those frigid, conceited poets who talk 
author of the ‘‘ Vindicize contra tyrannos,” see A. Waddington, ‘‘ Du Huberti 
Langueti vita (1518-81), Paris, 1888, and his article in ‘‘ Rev. Ilistorique,” 
Jan., 1893, he attributes the work to Du Plessis-Mornay. 

* His letter, a long and bold one, a kind of treatise in fact, is in the 
‘* Sidney Papers”: ‘* Letters and Memorials of State . . . by Sir II. Sidney, 
Sir P. Sidney” (etc.), ed. A. Collins, London, 1746, 2 vols., fol., vol. i. p. 287 ; 
and in “* Complete Works,” ed. Feuillerat, III., 51. 
2H “In the opinion or divers gentlemen that sawe him hurt with a mosquet 
shot, if he had that day worn his cuisses, the bullet had not broken his thigh 
bone, by reason that the chief force of the bullet (before the blowe) was ina 
manner past” (Sir John Smith, ‘‘ Certain discourses... concerning the 
effects . . . of divers sorts of weapons,” 1590 ; ‘* Letters of Eminent Literary 


Men”; Camden Society, p. 53). The wound, received on the 22nd of 
September, 1586, gangrened, and Sidney died on the 17th of October. 
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of love without loving : he was not of their number. When 
twenty-one, he had, at a feast given for the queen at 
Chartley Castle, met a child of twelve, as young and 
fair as Dante’s Beatrice, Penelope Devereux, daughter 
of the Earl of Essex and sister of Elizabeth’s future 
favourite. An undefined sentiment took birth in his 
heart that day, and grew from year to year, without its 
true nature being perceived by him. Time passed, and 
when Penelope, now a young maiden, married Lord Rich, 
the poet knew the name of that sentiment, and that name 
was love: 


I might ;—unhappie word—O me, I might, 
And then would not, or could not see my blisse!... 


Love songs and hymns press on the poet’s lips, sweet 
with harmony, warm with passion, such as a true poet, 
truly enamoured, can compose; feelings and emotions of 
yesterday and of to-day, which will still be expressed long 
after us, rarely better; alternatives of sadness and joy; 
songs of mourning and of triumph, one merit shining 
above all others, the one evinced by the first sonnet in 
the series, sincerity : 


Loving in truth, and faine in verse my love to show, 

That she, deare She, might take some pleasure of my paine... 
I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe ; 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertaine, 

Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if thence would flow 

Some fresh and fruitfull showers upon my sunne-burn’d braine. 
But words came halting forth. .. . 

Biting my trewand pen, beating myselfe for spite ; 

Foole, said my Muse to me, looke in thy heart and write.' 


r «¢ Sir Ph. Sidney's Astrophel and Stella,” ed. Pollard, 1888 ; ed. Feuillerat, 
“Complete Works,” II.; 1st ed. ‘Syr P. S. His Astrophel and Stella,”’ 
1591, highly eulogistic preface by Nash; in all one hundred and eight 
sonnets and eleven poems ; additions in 1598 ; among the poems, the famous 
“ Love’s Dirge.” There remains also a translation in verse of the psalms : 
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His sonnets, the most regular of the period, the most 
beautiful by far at their date, warm still with the tender- 
ness they express, complemented by poems in various 
metres, came out, like all Sidney’s writings, after his 
death; and the world knew then how deep had been 
the passion that “ Astrophel” had felt for “Stella.” And 
Stella, to the inconvenience of a very modern school 
of critics, according to whom Sidney had described 
imaginary loves, the true Stella, Penelope Devereux, Lady 
Rich, in spite of her faults, more and more visible, in 
spite of her far from exemplary life, remained, for the 
friends of the Muses, a sacred and semi-divine being, for 
no other reason than that she had been Sidney’s love, the 
subject of his verse. The opinion of contemporaries is 
perhaps worth as much as that of the critics of three 
hundred years later.t An indirect proof may besides be 
supplied. Like most of the poets of his time, Sidney 


forty-three by him, others by his sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke (on whom 
see the monography of Mrs. F. B. Young, Lond., 1912). 

* The most decided representative of the modern sceptical school is Mr. 
Courthope, in his ‘‘ History of English Poetry,” vol. ii., 1897, p. 226. 
The reality of the passion which inspired the sonnets seems, however, 
certain. Besides the impression that they produce, we may mention as 
favouring such belief: Ist, the fact that the known incidents of the lives of 
Sidney and of Penelope agree with the statements and sentiments expressed by 
the poet; 2nd, Sidney’s words, declaring with rare emphasis that, though he 
did not neglect ‘‘ turning others leaves,” yet he drew his best thoughts from 
his heart, not from his brain nor from books ; 3rd, a sonnet in which he 
inveighs violently against Penelope’s husband, calling him by his name; 4th, 
evidence such as Florio’s, who dedicates the second book of his ‘* Mon- 
taigne,”-1603, to ‘‘ Ladie Penelope Riche” (who had at that time left her 
husband and seven children, and was living openly with Lord Mountjoy, 
by whom she had five bastards) ; he sees in her but the beloved of wre 
‘your worthy friend,” his Muse, her whom the hero called: 


Natures chiefe worke, fair’st booke, his Muses spright. 


As for the indulgence shown to Sidney by all, and even by his own relatives, 
concerning his passion, such indulgence does not prove at all, as has been 
alleged, the unreality of his feelings. Chateaubriand was equally outspoken 
concerning his own extremely real loves, and met with similar indulgence. 
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could draw love songs from his imagination; he has 
strewn his prose “ Arcadia” with such. No one can read 
them without noticing the difference, and without con- 
cluding that, in truth, Astrophel loved Stella. 


The flute makes its sweet melody heard; under the 
willows, on the banks of streams, in golden twilights, in 
night dreams and morning mists, many among the poets 
of the period see feminine forms and tell their ecstasy in 
pastorals and sonnets; other images appear to them in 
the fumes of tobacco, under the blackened rafters of 
smoky taverns, amid the smell of beer, and they confide 
their impressions to paper, on a corner of the greasy 
table at the end of which Falstaff sleeps: choruses of 
cupids, dances of nymphs, yells of satyrs. 

Aglaia, Delia, Diella, Diana, Laura, Idea, Ccelia, Corinna, 
Fidessa, Aurora, Celica, and multitudes of other divinities, 


t See, among others, besides master poets mentioned apart : Barnaby Googe, 
** Eglogs, Epytaphes and sonettes,” 1563 (curious preface ; the usual excuse : 
he is being printed by surprise, he found the paper already bought, he took 
pity on the ‘‘poore printer’’).—G. Turberville, ‘‘ Epitaphes, epigrams, songs 
and soneis,” 1567.—G. Gascoigne, ‘‘ A hundreth sundrie Flowres” [1572]; 
“Complete Works,” ed. Cunliffe, Cambr., 1907, 2 vols. (his famous “ Sing 
lullaby, as women doe,” vol. i. p. 44).—H. Gifford, ‘* A Posie of Gilloflowers 

. all sweete,”” 1580; ‘‘ Complete Poems,” ed. Grosart, 1875} imitation of 
French and Italian models (of Marot, p. 117).—John Soowthern, “ Pandora, the 
musyque of the beautie of his mtstresse Diana,” 1584, contains odes, elegies, 
and sonnets ; clumsy imitations of Ronsard.—S. Daniel, ‘‘ Delia, contayning 
certayne sonnets,” 1592; ‘‘ Complete Works,” ed. Grosart, vol. i, a series 
which made the author immediately famous ; beautiful sonnet 44, ‘‘ Care- 
charmer, sleepe,” p. 72, translated from Desportes; on his Italian, and 
especially on his French models, see Lee ‘‘ Elizabethan Sonnets,” I. p. lii. 
The title ‘‘ Delia” is derived from the French ‘‘ Délie” (by Scéve, 1544), a 
favourite name borrowed from Tibullus, and also an anagram of ‘‘ l’Idée.”— 
Henry Constable, ‘‘ Diana, the praises of his Mistres, in certaine sweete 
Sonnets,” 1592, augmented, 1594, of the respectful and frigid kind, in Arber’s 
‘© Garner.’—Thomas Lodge, ‘‘ Phillis honoured with pastorall sonnets,” 1593, 
‘© Works,” Hunterian Club, vol. i—Giles Fletcher the elder, ‘‘ Licia or 
' poemes of love,” 1593, ed. Grosart, 1876.—B. Barnes, ‘‘ Parthenophil and 
Parthenope,” 1593, madrigals, and amorous and voluptuous pieces, ‘‘ Poems,” 
ed. Grosart, 1875.—R. Barnfield, ‘‘ The affectionate Shepheard,” 1594, zx/ra, 
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real or imaginary, but made up most of them of truth and 
fancy, see temples raised to them, and hear their perfec- 
tions sung in sonnets innumerable, in odes,’ elegies, poems 


p- 471; ‘‘Certaine Sonnets,” 1595 (very free); ‘‘ Poems,” ed. Arber, 1896, 
and new edition of ‘‘ English Garner.”—R. Lynche (?), ‘‘ Diella, certain son- 
nets, ... ” 1594, re-edited by Grosart and by Arber.—H. Willoughby (?), 
‘‘Willobies Avisa,” 1594, great success. The heroine rejects the love of 
adorers, one of whom, ‘‘ W. S.,” has been, of course, supposed, though for 
no convincing reason, to be Shakespeare. The name of Avisa, according to 
the first edition, was made up of the first letters of the words, ‘‘ Amans 
uxor inviolata semper amanda,” and according to the second, 1596, from the 
words a and visa, never seen; reprinted by Grosart, and since by C. Hughes, 
1904 (important introduction, trying to identify the personages).—Drayton, 
‘© Tdeas Mirrour,” 1594, irregular sonnets, several times reprinted, with addi- 
tions and alterations, lastly as ‘‘ Idea, in sixty-three sonnets,” 1619, one of the 
best of these sequences ; in S. Lee, ‘‘ Elizabethan Sonnets,” vol. ii. p. 179 (above, 
p. 389). See de Pontoux’s ‘‘ Idée,” 1579 : his lady’s body is the shadow, and 
her soul the image, ‘‘ du Dieu trés haut ;” s. xiv., this poetical platonism is to 
be traced back to Héroet’s ‘‘ Parfaite Amie,” 1542 ; cf. Amadis Jamyn’s sonnet 
“En quelle Idée,” etc., ‘‘ Oeuvres . . . augmentées,” 1579, fol. 129.— 
‘“‘Zepheria,” 1594, anonymous, remarkable for an excessive use of imported 
foreign words: espérance, souvenance, naufrage, etc., in Arber’s ‘ English 
Garner.” —“‘ Alcilia,” by J. C., 1595 (‘‘ English Garner,”) of small value.—W. 
Smith, ‘‘ Chloris,” 1596, ed. Grosart, 1877, amorous and pastoral sonnets, dedi- 
cated to Spenser.—B. Griffin, ‘‘ Fidessa more chaste than kind,” 1596; 
another sensual poet; one more sonnet on ‘‘ Care-charmer sleepe,” ed. 
Grosart, 1876.—R. Tofte, ‘‘ Laura, the toys of a Traveller,” 1597; in 
Arber’s ‘‘ Garner”; ‘‘ Alba,” 1598.—Scoloker, ‘‘ Daiphantus, or the passions 
of Love,” 1604; bantering tone ; contemporary allusions: ‘‘ divine tobacco,” 
‘‘mad Hamlet” ; in Arber’s ‘‘ Garner.”—John Davies (of Hereford), ‘‘ Witte’s 
Pilgrimage . . . through a world of amorous sonnets,” with a variety of 
other poems; of doubtful date, printed about 1610, ‘‘Complete Works,” 
Grosart, 1878, vol. iii—Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, ‘ Ccelica in cx 
Sonnets,” z:e., poems in various metres; of uncertain date, posthumous ; 
‘¢ Works,” ed. Grosart, vol. iii; so grave and obscure elsewhere, the 
author is here full of smiles, ¢.g., p. 31.—Sir W. Alexander, ‘‘ Aurora,” 
1604, sonnets and madrigals, written long before.—See, besides, the works 
of Anthony Munday, of Nicholas Breton, prolific, but with fine poetical 
touches (ed. Grosart, 1879, 7%fra, p. 470), etc. The compositions of several 
others are scattered through the anthologies of the period. Many more are 
known to have existed, but are lost; a few have been recovered of late ; 
they proved to be treasures of little value. 

* See especially those of Drayton (‘‘ Poemes lyrick and pastorall, odes,” 
etc., 1605 or 1606), who defines in his preface this term, rare then in 
England, and which Ronsard was proud to have introduced in France: 
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of every kind. Whiter than lilies, rosier than roses, 
ethereal and unapproachable images, or tangible and 
nude bodies, they are wreathed in incense as goddesses, 
cherished as mistresses, praised to the skies by respectful 
adorers, or described by sensualists with a persistence, a 
minuteness, an indiscretion surpassing even that of the 
Romans whose elegiac verses are now more familiar than 
ever before to London literary men. Davies draws a 
portrait of the loved one which would have made the 
“Précieuses” blush for shame.t With his sturdy pen, 
fit to translate Homer, Chapman draws (from the French) 
an “Amorous Zodiac” which is another map of the 
“Tendre” country, a celestial map, where golden hair is 

the Ram with curly fleece, eyes are the Twins; nothing 
is omitted.2 Several even, using the Latin examples as 
their excuse, celebrate in sometimes fine verses the lowest 
deeds; Barnfield for one, whose style so closely re- 
sembles Shakespeare’s that doubts still remain regarding 
the authorship of pieces attributed to the one or the 
other by the caprice of anthology makers. 

And side by side with these turpitudes, marvels of 
grace, subdued murmurs of sweetest melody, affecting and 
passionate outbursts, lullabies of love, like Gascoigne’s 
famous one, distressing farewells ending in triumphant 
‘© Et osai, le premier des nostres, enrichir ma langue de ce nom ode,” 1550. 
Drayton’s odes are patriotic, as, for example, the famous ode or ballad of 
Agincourt, or amorous as the no less celebrated poem, “‘ To his coy love” ; 

_yaried and musical metres, but not a few faulty rimes. 

t «Ore those faire Alps, thy brests,” etc. ‘‘Witte’s Pilgrimage”... 
n.d., by John Davies, of Hereford ; see z/fra, pp. 418, 436. 

2 ‘¢The Amorous Zodiacke,” 1595. As Sir Sidney Lee has conclusively 
shown (‘Elizabethan Sonnets,” vol. i. p. Ixxx., and ‘‘ Modern Philology,” 
Oct., 1905), Chapman simply translated Gilles Durant’s poem in French on 
the same subject, adopting his model’s stanza: aabccb, and title: ‘‘ Le 
zodiaque amoureux” (in ‘ Imitations tirées du latin de Jean Bonnefons avec 
autres amours . ... de l’invention de l’autheur” [Gilles Durant], Paris, 1588, 


12mo.) Chapman copies his model closely up to the twenty-eighth stanza, 
then shortens the conclusion, giving two stanzas instead of the six French ones. _ 
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reconciliation,! imitations of Ronsard and of Tasso nearly 
equalling the models,? unexpected comparisons causing 
a heart-moving thought to spring from the observation 
of one of the most insignificant of created beings: as 
in Burns later, as in Ronsard before3; verses beautiful 
enough to justify the usual promise of immortality to the 
fair one: 


How many paltry, foolish, painted Things 
That now in coaches trouble every street, 
Shall be forgotten, whom no Poet sings, 
Ere they be well wrapped in their winding sheet ; 
Where I to thee Eternity shall give, 
When nothing else remaineth of these dayes. 
(Drayton.) 


Many among the odes, madrigals and sonnets of the 
period had been composed to be set to music; many 
were as music themselves. Music was also one of those 
arts which attained under Elizabeth a prosperity hitherto 
unknown in England: “During the long reign of 
Elizabeth music seems to have been in universal cultiva- 
tion, as well as in universal esteem. . . . The base-viol 
hung in the drawing-room for the amusement of waiting 


t Famous and exquisite sonnet of Drayton : 
Since ther’s no help, come, let us kiss and part. 


‘*Tdea,” sonnet 61, first published in the edition of 1619. 
* Sonnets 39 and 40 of Daniel : 


Looke, Delia, how w’ esteeme the halfe blowne rose... . 


“Complete Works,” ed. Grosart, vol. i. p. 63. Cf. ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” IT., 
xii., stanza 74. In Drayton a ‘‘ Quand vous serez bien vieille,” but as brutal 
and ungenerous as Ronsard’s is tender (Sonnet 8, in ‘‘ English Garner’). 


3 Poore worme, poore silly worme (alas poore beast), 
Feare makes thee hide thy head within the ground, 
Because of creeping things thou art the least... 
But I thy fellow worme am in worse state... . 


‘© Fidessa,” by Griffin, 1596. See Ronsard, “ la Grenouille.” 
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visitors ; and the lute, citterns and virginals for the amuse- 
ment of waiting customers, were the necessary furniture of 
the barber’s shop. They had music at dinner, music at 
Supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, music at 
night, music at dawn, music at work, and music at play.” 
The best lyric authors, such as Drayton, wrote their 
odes in view of their being sung, following, in this too, 
the example of Ronsard.2 Dowland made known on 
the Continent, as far indeed as Denmark, where he 
became lutenist to King Christian IV., the tunes and 
music of his country. He could boast of having been 
printed in eight cities of Europe; he had rambled from 
country to country, from Paris to Padua, from Padua to 
Elsinore, singing of love, the universal passion: 


And Love is Love in beggars and in kings... 
The turtles cannot sing, and yet they love; 

True hearts have eyes and ears, no tongues to speak, 
They hear and see and sigh, and then they break.3 


t W. Chappell, ‘Ballad Literature and Popular Music,” London, n.d, 
2 vols. 4to, vols. i. p. 98 (new edition 1893). 


2 These lyric pieces, short and few,. 
Most worthy sir, I send to you; 
To read them be not weary ; 
They may become John Hewes his lyre, 
Which oft at Polesworth, by the fire, 
Hath made us gravely merry. 


Drayton, to Sir H. Goodere ; with his odes as published in 1619. Cf. 
Ronsard, who, in his “‘ Art Poétique,” had recommended the prentice-poet 
to observe, in his verses, the alternance of masculine and feminine endings, 
‘pour estre plus propres a la musique et accord des instrumens, en favetir 
desquels il semble que la poésie soit née” (1565). This idea, it may be 
observed, had been cherished throughout the Middle Ages, when poems were 
much more usually sung than read aloud ; and it had been expressed again 
with great authority, in the early days of the Renaissance, by the humanist, 
‘Robert Gaguin, in his ‘De Arte Metrificandi,” finished in 1473, and several 
times printed. See Thuasne, ‘‘ Gaguini Epistole,” 1904, vol. i. p. 33- 

3 “The firste booke of songes or ayres of foure partes, with Tablature for 
the Lute,” 1597, fol. ; ‘‘ The seconde booke,” 1600; ‘‘ The Third and last,” 
1603. The words have been reprinted by Arber, ‘‘ English Garner.” 
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Composers like Byrd published series of poems with 
music, for every mood one might chance to be in, whether 
disposed to mourn over past sins or to commit new ones." 
Thomas Morley, a pupil of Byrd’s, organist of Saint Paul’s, 
and the holder of a patent giving him the privilege to 
print books of music, published a series of “ Canzonets,” 
“ Madrigalls,” and ‘“ Ballets,” the words by him and by 
others, and among these others, Shakespeare, whose song, 
“It was a Lover and his Lass,” in “As You Like It,” 
was set to music by Morley in 1600.2 Nicholas Yonge, 
doing the reverse of Dowland, made continental art known 
in England, for example the compositions of Roland de 
Lassus, Ronsard’s favourite musician,3 giving concerts 
in his London house, which soon became, he says, a 
meeting-place for “a great number of gentlemen and 
merchants of good account”4: for the merchants of the 
city were not satisfied with enriching themselves; they 
took an interest in arts, letters and music. Thomas 
Campion, the cleverest of the group, latinist, poet and 
musician, had the gift of coupling, as he himself wrote, 
his “words and notes lovingly, which will be much for 


* «Psalms, sonets, and songs of sadnes and Piety, made into musicke of five 
parts,” London, 1588. In it Dyer’s famous poem, ‘“‘ My mind to me.” 

2 «The First Booke of Aires or little short songes to sing and play to the 
Lute with the Base Viol,” London, 1600, fol. Several similar collections 
had been published by him in 1593, 1594, etc. ; some were translated 
into German. His ‘‘ Triumphs of Oriana,” 1601, consist in a brief series 
of short pieces by various pens in praise of Oriana, z.e. Elizabeth. His 
‘Plaine and easie introduction to the Practicall Musicke, in forme of a 
Dialogue,” 1597, fol., was long popular. 

5 “Et de présent le plus que divin Orlande qui . . . semble avoir seul 
desrobé Pharmonie des cieux pour nous en resjouir en la terre, surpassant les 
antiens, et se faisant la seule’ merveille de notre temps.” Preface of 15723 
see Tiersot, ‘‘ Ronsard et la Musique de son temps”; *‘ Société internationale 
de Musique,” IV. 1. 

4 Dedication, October 1, 1588, of his “Musica Transalpina,’”’ 1588, 4to. 
The text and the music of all those collections are being reprinted by Rev. 
E. II. Fellowes: ‘‘The English Madrigal school ;” ‘* Tudor Church Music.” 


— 
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him to do, that hath not power over both.” Familiar 
with the Roman models, he too a “charmer of the ear,” 
as has been so well said of Ronsard, agile, inventive, 
tender, with a natural grace embellishing even his faults, 
he loves love; he hates the inflated style, and when, he 
chances to use it, which seldom happens, a smile warns 
us that he is no admiring dupe of his own performance , 
and when he rails at love, the softened expression of his 
glance reminds us that he at heart adores it. His verses, 
which have been only recently collected, are among the 
most pleasing of the age.t 

Rare with Campion, bad taste is, with the mass of the 
“amourists ” his contemporaries, often carried to supreme 
perfection; there is no room for improvement.  Licia, 
Idea, Corinna, Laura, all incomparable, and therefore all 
alike, outshine the sun, surpass Venus in beauty, make 
lilies blush and roses turn pale (Barnes). It is dawn and 
the sun rises; strange! it rises in the west; but, look, it 
was not the sun, it was Licia opening her eyes. An 
artist has painted of her an admirable portrait, but with- 
out eyes; he was wise, his canvas would have taken fire 
(Giles Fletcher). Corinna cleanses her linen only by 
looking at it, her glance is so pure (Chapman). Laura 
dries her handkerchiefs by looking at them, her glance is 
so warm (Tofte). The poet’s heart has been assassinated ; 
the “scarlet drops” of blood are still on the lips of the 
murderess; the Sun has become blind, he thought he 
could sustain the look of Drayton’s shepherdess. 

Speaking later as if he had read these very poems—he 


t Elis ‘Book of airs’? is of 1601 (in collaboration with Rosseter) ; 
“ Works,” ed. Bullen, 1889, or. ed. P. Vivian, Oxford, 1909. Many other col- 
lections of lyric verses to be sung, of the kind called later ‘‘ romances,” but 
the work then of true poets, appeared under Elizabeth and James I. See the 
specimens published by Mr. Bullen in his ‘‘ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song 
Books,” 1897 (taken from some sixty ancient collections), and his Introduction 
to ‘* Shorter Elizabethan Poems” in the new ed. of Arber’s ‘‘ Garner,” 1903. 
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had not, but he knew the kind of madrigals the Muse of 
the “Précieux” could inspire—that austere sage Pascal 
passed on such works the definitive verdict : “Whoso 
shall picture to himself a woman in this style, which 
consists. in expressing little things with big words, will 
see a pretty maiden all dangling over with chains and 
mirrors, and it will make him laugh. ... But the un- 
tutored ones will admire her so garbed, and there is 
many a village where she will be taken for the queen; 
and for this cause we call the sonnets made after this 
pattern village queens” (“ Pensées ”). 

-Amourists had not however to wait so long, and they did 
not escape ridicule, even in their own age. They were sati- 
rised and derided, made the subject of plays and ballads, 
taxed with being too numerous, with aspiring too high, 
with propagating the lowest immorality : “ Toys, fantasies, 
babbleries,” said the enemies of love-songs ; pagan inven- 
tions which corrupt the heart, for, observes a grave censor, 
whose mind is obviously deranged by indignation, “ Are 
they not invented and excogitat by Belzebub, written by 
Lucifer, licensed by Pluto, printed by Cerberus?”! New 
tortures, these taunts, added to the pangs of love— 


. My ears received a fearful sound 
That he was sick; I went, and there I found 
Him laid of love, and newly brought to bed... 
His chamber hang’d about with elegies, 
With sad complaints of his love’s miseries ; 
His windows strew’d with sonnets, and the glass 
Drawn full of love-knots. I approach’d the ass, 
And straight he weeps, and sighs some sonnet out 
To his fair love! And then he goes about 
For to perfume.her rare perfection 
With some sweet-smelling pink epitheton.? 


Stubbes ‘‘ Anatomie of Abuses,” 1583, ed. Furnivall, vol. i. p- 185. 
* Marston, 1598, ‘‘ Works,” ed. Bullen. vol. iii. p. 278. Cf. Hall, sat. vii. 
book i. and sat. ii. book iv. (threatening apparition of Petrarch’s ghost to 
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The worst of it was the confusion which mocking minds 
delighted in making between highflown (and sometimes 
high-reaching) amourists, men of instruction, graduates 
perchance of Oxford, and low rimesters, versifiers of 
ballads, treating in vulgar style for a vulgar audience, the 
same subjects. These, too, the Deloneys, the Eldertons, 
and the countless anonymous writers, claimed a place in 
the sunlight and in the booksellers’ stalls; their rubbish, 
illustrated with coarse engravings, won considerable 
applause: “uncountable rabble of ryming ballet-makers 
and compylers of senceless sonets,” writes Webbe, “ who 
be most busy to stuffe every stall full of grosse devises 
and unlearned pamphlets.” Page after page in the 
Stationers’ books is thick dotted, throughout the reign, 
with entries of their works, Richard Jones registering, for 
instance, in 1586, one hundred and twenty-three ballads at 
once. And did they not choose, at times, as if to facilitate 
so humiliating a confusion, to show undeniable talent? 
while, on the other hand, the crowd thought fit to appro- 
priate the finest verses of the learned Muse, to hum them 
in the street—to vulgarise them. The same music did 
duty for what was best and what was worst; a silly rhap- 
sody of Deloney’st was sung to the tune of “Come, live 
with me and be my love,’ Marlowe’s exquisite poem 
now become a street song. Rarely had the popular ballad 
known such palmy days, for never had the gift of versify- 
ing been so common, and never had the people so freely 
shared, after their fashion, the upper class’s taste for things 
literary. They, too, wanted songs and verses; they were 
supplied with quantities, usually execrable, and which they 
held excellent. -For they did not care at all about the 


plagiarists). Puttenham calls “ phantasticall ”’ the poets of this kind, carica- 
tured later in France, under the name of “‘ visionnaires” ; below, p. 411. 
‘Arte of English Poesie,” Arber, p. 33. 

x Ballad on the “Imprisonment of Queen Elinor,” in ‘‘ Strange stories or 
songes and sonnets of kings,” etc., 1607, Percy Society, 1841, 
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beauty of form, but, with their naive earnestness, about 
the subject: battles and perils at sea, tragic adventures, 
lovers’ deaths, apparitions, murders, executions, plots and 
treasons, Essex, the Armada, Mary Stuart,’ Robin Hood, 
whatever reaches easily the heart of the multitude and 
easily passes from the heart to the lips, transformed into 
songs; lovers’ faithfulness, steadfastness of a young girl 
who would rather die twenty deaths than hear a single 
mass, and who avoids in the end both death and mass, 
and lives happily ever after as in a fairy tale; exploits of 
past and present days, of Drake and Guy of Warwick.? 


t Example: ‘An excellent dyttye made as a generall rejoycinge for the 
cuttinge of the Scottishe Queene”; licensed Feb. 27, 1587; the ‘‘cuttinge ” 
had taken place on the 8th. 

? See especially : ‘‘ The English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” ed. F. J. 
Child, Boston, 1882, ff., 4to.; vol. v. almost entirely devoted to Robin 
Hood; cf. on the same subject, ‘‘ Adam Bel, Clym of the Cloughe, and 
Wyllyam of Cloudesle,” n.d., issued by Copland and often reprinted till 
late in the seventeenth century; Shakespeare alludes to Adam Bell; the 
music of one of these songs has been preserved ; Hazlitt, ‘‘ Remains of Popular 
Poetry,” vol. ii. p. 131.—‘‘ Songs and ballads with other short poems of the 
reign of Philip and Mary,” ed. T. Wright, Roxburghe Club, 1860, 4to 
(compiled by Richard Sheale, a professional minstrel; many pieces by fashion- 
able aristocratic poets thus made known to the common people; contains the 
famous ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” which Sheale quietly attributes to himself, while 
his own undoubted works are of conspicuous inanity; the collection is of 
great interest as an example of a minstrel’s 7éfertovre towards the middle of 
the century).—‘‘ Ballads from Manuscripts,” ed. Furnivall, Ballad Society, 
1868, ff. (on the Babington plot, vol. ii. p. 6; on Essex, vol. ii. p. 24).— 
**The Roxburghe Ballads,” ed. W. Chappel and J. W. Ebsworth, 1871, 
ff, Ballad Society, an immense collection formed first by R. Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, born in 1661, continued by the Duke of Roxburghe ; texts, 
for the most part, of the seventeenth century.—‘‘ Bishop Percy’s folio MS.,” 
ed. Hales and Furnivall, 1867, Ballad Society.—The most beautiful and 
famous of these ballads (‘‘ Twa.Corbies,” ‘‘ Edom O’Gordon,” ‘‘ Sir Patrick 
Spens,” ‘Clerk Sanders,” ‘‘Glasgerion,” etc.), have found place in Mr. 
Allingham’s charming volume, ‘‘ The Ballad Book,” new ed. 1872 ; a short 
but excellent selection, with introduction by Andrew Lang, is in T. H. Ward, 
‘English Poets,” vol. i. p. 203.—On Scottish ballads, the most remarkable 
of all, see Millar, ‘‘ Literary History of Scotland,” 1903, p. 181; and Gregory 
Smith, ‘‘ Transition Period,” 1900, chap. vi. Cf. supra, vol. i. p. 352. 
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Add not a few lewd songs for the use of merry fellows, and 
satires on the Government, who revenges itself by sending 
to jail or to the gallows evil-disposed songsters.! 

In this mass of heteroclite writings shine, here and 
there, pearls of poetry, verses to touch the heart of a 
Sidney, tragic or pathetic themes such as had been treated 
in antique “ Tristan,” the model of love-poems, and which 
reappear in the “Chanson de Renaud,” and other songs still 
sung to-day by simple peasants in the fields of France?; for 
the subjects of many among these ballads are common to 
all countries. Most of them, however, are nothing but the 
merest twaddle, and look like involuntary caricatures of 
the odes and sonnets rimed by professional writers: 
caricature of the “Mirror for Magistrates,” caricature of 
the epistles and laments of English historical or legendary 
heroes, caricature of the odes to Drake or Frobisher,3 
but poems sung nevertheless with a sincere heart— 


t W. Turnbull and William Scott were hanged at Edinburgh, 1579, asa 
punishment for their satirical ballads; ‘‘ Roxburghe Ballads,” vol. i. p. iv. 
The order of the Council, September 8, 1570, prescribing that nothing what- 
ever be henceforth published without having been first ‘‘ seen and allowed,” 
had been issued on the occasion of one of Elderton’s politico-religious lucubra- 
tions, ‘* An certeene Ballett . . . sett forthe in prynt by one William Elderton 
intituled ‘ Dactor Stories stumblinge into Englonde’ ymprinted in fflete strete 
by Thomas Colwell.’? On Elderton, see Rollins, in ‘‘ Studies in Philology,” 
University of N. Carolina, April, 1920. 

2 Such is the case, for example, with the admirable ‘‘ Douglas Tragedy,” 
e.g., in H. Ward, “English Poets,” vol. i. p. 221. On French popular 
ballads and songs, see Tiersot, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chanson populaire en 
France,” Paris, 1889; on ‘* Renaud,” pp. 16, 367. 

3 Examples: the ghost of Babington relates, ‘‘ Mirror”-wise, his tragic 
adventures in a ballad by Richard Williams, beginning with a ‘‘ Dreame or 
induction,” in which the author pictures himself standing on London bridge, 
‘*when chymes did swetelie ringe” midnight, and suddenly perceiving the 
traitors’ heads on the gate-tower (“ Ballads from MSS.,” ed. Furnivall, vol. ii. 
p- 6); ballads on Frobisher and on Drake (76d. p. 100); ballad by Deloney 
on King John poisoned by a friar at Swinstead Abbey, in ‘ Strange Stories, 
or songes and sonets of Kings, Princes, Dukes, Lordes, Ladyes, Knights, and 
Gentlemen, very pleasant either to be read or songe,” 1607, by various authors, 
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Sung to the wheele and sung unto the payle; * 


or by the blind minstrel, for a groat at weddings,—“ by 
every cobbler to his patch,” grumbled Chapman. All 
their ‘tricks to please the rabble, their ever-recurring 
repetitions of the same sounds, their lines riming “both 
in the end and middle” should be left to them alone by 
true poets, wrote Puttenham. Such vulgar dainties “too 
much annoy and, as it were, glut the eare, unlesse it be 
in small and popular Musickes song by these Cantabangut 
upon benches and barrels heads, where they have none 
other audience then boys or countrey fellowes that passe by 
them in the streete, or else by blind harpers or such like 
taverne minstrels that give a fit of mirth for a groat, and 
their matters being for the most part stories of old time, 
as the tale of szv Topas, the reportes of Bevis of South- 
ampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell, and Clymme of the 
Clough, and such other old romances or historicall rimes, 
made purposely for recreation of the common people at 
christmasse diners and brideales, and in tavernes and 
alehouses, and such other places of base resort.” Verses 
of this style are “commonly more commodiously uttered 
by these buffons or vices in playes than by any other 
person.” 2 


but especially Deloney (d. ab. 1600, ** Works,” ed. Mann, Oxf., 1912), Percy 
Society, p. 32; on the Armada, by Deloney—a new Minot is given us : 
Our pleasant country 
So beautiful and so fair, 
They do intend by deadly war 
To make both poor and bare ; 
Our towns and cities 
To rack and sack likewise. 
(Arber, ‘‘ English Garner,” vol. vii. p. 39.) 


* Tlall, ‘‘Satires,” iv. 6. As soon as he has obtained success, the 
“ drunken-rymer,” in his pride, can no longer restrain himself; 


He sends forthe thraves of ballads to the sale. 


* “ Arte of English Poesie,” 1589, in G. Smith, ‘‘ Critical Essays,” II., 87. 
Stubbes describes the rambles of ballad singers throughout the country, 
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For a special reason, of great importance at that period, 
this low-level literature deserves particular attention. Its 
productions acquainted the vulgar with a quantity of stories 
and legends soon to be turned into plays: plays the more 
popular that street songs had already made their heroes 
known to all. The interest awakened in the rabble by so 
many dramas on classical subjects would be unintelligible 
but for the number of ballads which had rendered the per- 
sonages familiar to every one: the fate of acquaintances, the 
fate of friends was thus for them the subject of the play. 
Any drama on Pyramus, Midas, Pygmalion, Theseus, 
Troilus and Cressida, Orpheus, Appius, any allusion to 
their misfortunes, were sure to be understood by the mul- 
titude, who knew their history by heart, and who, owing 
mainly to ballads, was much better acquainted with them 
than the popular audiences of to-day. Not one among 
the “ penny” spectators who had not sung or heard “the 
lamentable songes of Pithias and Damon,” the “dytty in 
prayse of a hygh and myghty prince, Orpheous and his 


himself highly indignant at the welcome everywhere awarded them, 
“* Anatomie of Abuses,” ed. Furnivall, vol. i. p. 171. To this group 
indisputably belongs Shakespeare’s glorious Autolycus. On _ latter-day 
ballad-writers and singers, see Earle’s amusing caricature, ‘‘ A Pot Poet,” 
in his ‘* Micro-Cosmographie,” 1628 (zzfra chap. IX. ii.), and, for 
modern times, the excellent article of Mr. Michael MacDonagh, ‘‘ The 
Ballads of the People,” in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” Sept. 1903. 
Without ever referring to the past, the author seems at times to describe 
sixteenth-century customs, so perfectly, in certain respects, has the tradition 
been continued. Note, for example, the part played by the ‘‘itinerant organ- 
grinder,” replacing the former “ crowder ” in carrying a song “ to the remotest 
part of the kingdom.” As for the tone and subjects of such modern literature, it 
will be seen that ‘‘ the low humour and vulgarity of these ballads, their mawkish 
sentimentality, their tawdry patriotism, stir the great heart of the people, 
when songs expressing the thoughts of master-minds, glowing with passion 
and poetry, or even music-hall songs of a better class, truly depicting the real 
pathos and true comedy of their own lives, would leave them cold.” Tame 
Autolycuses are still to be found in country villages. In my own, in France, 
the barber was, in my youth, at the same time, a painter, a ballad-writer 
(though he knew neither grammar nor orthography), and being the general 
factotum of the place, he also made the fireworks for the patronal fete. 
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wyf,” the “ballet intituled Pygmalyn,” other ballads on 
“the mesyrable state of Kynge Medas,” on the “ Terannye 
of Judge Apyus,” on “ Troylus and Cressida,” on “ Hecuba 
and ye ladies of Troye.” * 

Songs of this kind, printed in black letter, were sold in 
loose sheets, and peasants stuck them on the walls of their 
cottages. No need to say that many were destroyed ; but 
some idea will be gathered of their number from the fact 
that we still possess seven or eight thousand of them, 
dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
“Tho’ some make slight of libels,” said the learned 
Selden, one of the oldest collectors of these light sheets, 
“yet you may see by them how the wind sits; as take a 
straw and throw it up into the air, you shall see by that 
which way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting 
a stone. More solid things do not show the complexion 
of the times so well as ballads and libels.” 2 

Learned men’s labours, and Sidney’s labours lost. The 
poets of the period considered as an insult any attempt to 
place such people by their side. “A poet should detest 
a ballet-maker,” exclaimed Jonson.3 Such fellows, said 
Nash, should be forbidden to speak of “the virtuous,” and 
to sing of “ politique counsailours or valiant souldiers,” for 
they make virtue, wisdom and courage ridiculous. William 
Browne scornfully represented these sorry rimers, dizzy 
with ale, singing, writing, drinking, and filling with noise 
—the “Den of Oblivion.”4 Professional artists turned with 


* All these (1565-1586) and many others being entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers. In some cases the ballad may have been inversely the outcome 
of a play; but it had none the less an influence on dramatic literature by 
keeping alive the remembrance of a theme generally put again on the stage 
later. 

2 “Table-Talk,” ed. Arber, p. 67. 

3 “Conversations with Drummond,” ed. Laing, Shakespeare Society, p. 31. 

4 Nash, “ Anatomie of Absurditie,” 1589, ‘‘ Works,” ed. McKerrow, I., 24. 
Browne’s ‘‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,” book iii., ‘‘ Works,” ed. Bullen, vol. ii. 
P. 35: 
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disgust from the sight, and cast their looks again towards 
their beloved ones. Delia smiled, Licia cast a glance more 
radiant than the sun’s rays; the flute and the viole were 
heard again, and the London Amidors, as prolific at least 
as the Paris ones, resumed their wonted task, and sat again 
to pen their sonnets, elegies, and madrigals : 

J’en ai de composés sur des suiets divers, 

Jen ai sur un refus, j’en ai sur une absence, 

Jen ai sur un mépris, sur une médisance, 

Jen ai sur un courroux, sur des yeux, sur un ris, 


Un retour de Sylvie, un adieu pour Cloris, 
Un songe a Bérénice, une plainte a Cassandre.? 


Strongly influenced, in this again, by French models, 
they produced also more ambitious poems, ampler pictures 
representing great and famous scenes, mostly from 
mythology, some of which deserve a place in the gallery 
of true masterpieces.2 Moral works they certainly are 
not; they recall rather the Olympian orgies of Giulio 
Romano at Mantua than the doomsdays of cathedrals, 
being poems of the “Venus and Adonis” or “ Hero 
and Leander” type, most of them on classical subjects 
painted afresh in modern colours. To this class belong 
such works as Lodge’s “ Scilla,” Drayton’s “ Endimion and 
Pheebe,” Barnfield’s “Cassandra,” Chapman’s “Banquet of 
Sence,”- Marston’s “Pigmalion,” Beaumont’s “Salmacis,” 
all of which, printed or not by Cerberus, are certainly as 

far removed as can be from the puritanical ideal.3 The 


“Tes Visionnaires,’’ by Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin ; performed, 1637. 

2 In ‘*Les quatre premiers livres des Odes de Pierre de Ronsard.. . 
ensemble son Bocage,” 1550, 8vo, are to be found, e.g., ‘‘Complainte de 
Glauce 4 Scylle, Nimphe,” fol. 95 ; ‘‘ La Défloration de Lede,” fol. 99; ‘* Le 
Ravissement de Céphale,” fol. 127. 

3 * Scillaes Metamorphosis : enterlaced with the unfortunate love of Glaucus 
. . - verie fit for young courtiers to peruse and coy Dames to remember,” by 
Lodge, 1589; entered as ‘‘Glaucus and Sylla” in the Stationers’ Registers, 
Sept. 22, 1589 (Arber’s ‘‘ Transcript,” vol. ii. p. 530), written in the metre 
(ababcc) and style adopted by Shakespeare for his ‘‘ Venus” (1593) ; ‘‘ Works, 
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authors make no secret of it; they wish to stir the mind 
and the senses of their readers: 


My wanton Muse lasciviously doth sing 
Of sportive love. 
(Marston.) 


I hope my poem is so lively writ 
That thou wilt turn half-mad with reading it. 
(Beaumont.) 


And we have, accordingly, long hymns to sensual love, 
descriptions of radiant landscapes, jasper-built palaces, 
eternal springtime in sea-girt happy lands, green bowers 
and golden sands, where nymphs disport themselves, 
enamoured of a shepherd so handsome that they forget 
Diana’s chase, and that Diana herself forgets her chastity. 
No study of character, needless to say, no elevated idea, 
and even no idea at all in these poems ; but lovely forms, 


Hunterian Club,” vol. ii‘ Endimion and Phcebe,” by Drayton, n. d. 
but 1594 (?), ¢.g., in “‘ Poems,” Roxburghe Club; same subject, or rather 
same heroes: ‘‘The Man in the Moone,” first published in ‘‘ Poemes, 
lyrick and pastorall,” ab. 1606, entirely remodelled, the didactic element 
now predominating.—‘‘ Cassandra,” by Barnfield, 1595, written in the 
‘Venus and Adonis” stanza; history of the Cassandra of Troy, loved first 
by Phoebus, then by Agamemnon; ‘‘ Poems,” ed. Arber, 1896.—‘‘ Ovid’s 
Banquet of sence,” by Chapman, 1595; Ovid, hidden in a thicket, sees the 
beautiful Julia, daughter of Augustus, bathing ; important preface expounding 
the literary theories of the author; ‘‘ Poems,” ed. Swinburne, 1875.—‘‘ The 
Metamorphosis of Pigmalion’s image,” by Marston, 1598, ironically dedicated 
‘*to the world’s mighty monarch, good opinion”’; ‘* Works,” Bullen, vol. iii. 
—‘‘ Salmacis and Hermaphroditus,”’ by Francis Beaumont, the dramatist, 1602 ; 
brilliant descriptions and much wit (episode of Jupiter at the door of Astrza), 
but one of the most indecent of these poems.—The series was continued by 
W. Barksted, poet and player: “ Mirrha, the mother of Adonis,” 1607 (a 
story of incest, from Ovid), and by various anonymous writers ; for example, 
‘* Brittain’s Ida,” 1628, story of.Venus and Anchises, more than free, wrongly 
attributed then to Spenser, and since (by Grosart) to Phineas Fletcher, 
“Poems,” 1869, vol. i. Dramas were built on the same lines, exhibiting 
so openly to view the loves of ancient gods that, if we had not the positive 
testimony of Thomas Heywood, we might doubt that such plays as his own 
“* Ages” were really represented. (‘‘It hath already past the approbation of 
~ auditors.” Preface to ‘‘ The Golden Age,” 1611.) 
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exquisite colours, an attractive scencry,! and a constant 
worship of physical beauty : 


The feast of souls, the glory of the light. . . 
Music entranced.? 


The most reserved (by comparison) of these works is 
also the best: Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander,” finished by 
Chapman,3 Marlowe shows himself there purely an artist, 
with no thought except his art. His aim is to paint a 
splendid picture; to represent, in an Oriental landscape, 
the loved one as beautiful as Venus, the lover as graceful 
as Adonis; to show Leander crossing the azure waves, 
Hero waiting for him under the stars ; to tell their happi- 
ness and their passion, and, in a few lines, their tragic 
death. A clear light, bright hues, divine forms: the poet 
does not want or seek anything more. His descriptions 
are full, rich in details; brief, compared with Chapman’s, 
long, compared with his Greek model’s. By his style and 
thoughts, as by his date, Marlowe stands between Chaucer 
and Byron; the costumes of his personages, the ornaments 
of Venus’s temple at Sestos, “so fair a church,” where 


t Here is one such landscape, from Drayton : 


Out of thys soyle sweet bubling fountains crept .. . 
Whose silver sand with orient pearl was strewed, 
Shadowed with roses and sweet eglantine, 

Dipping their sprayes into this christalline : 

From which the byrds the purple berries pruned, 
And to their loves their small recorders tuned. 


The mountain-top, made of precious stones, resembles these gem and ivory 
Parnassi which Renaissance craftsmen were fond of chiselling. Farther on, 
a triumph of Diana and Endymion such as the artists of the same period 
delighted in painting. 

2 ¢ Ovid’s Banquet of Sence.” 

3 * Hero and Leander,” 1598 (¢.g., in Chapman, ‘‘ Poems,” etc., ed. 
Swinburne, 1875), in lines of ten syllables, riming in couplets; from the 
Greek poem attributed to Museeus. The work is divided into six ‘ sestyads,” 
the two first of which only are by Marlowe. Marot had already rimed a 
French ‘‘ Histoire de Léander et de Ero.” 
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Hero was “a nun,” ! are painted in glowing, nay dazzling 
colours, like those of illuminators, like those, at times, of 
Chaucer. He has withal sceptical remarks worthy of the 
Byron of “Don Juan” 2; proverb-shaped verses, one of 
which, adopted by Shakespeare, has indeed become a 
proverb; many striking observations eternally true, and 
which have been, therefore, often reinvented since, supply- 
ing material for endless disquisitions to the love experts of 
to-day. Buta single line of the old poet tells us as much 
sometimes as a whole chapter of our modern “ psycho- 
logists”: 
It lies not in our power to love or hate... 


Hero’s looks yielded, but her words made war .. « 
And love that is concealed betrays poor lovers. 


The sixteenth century however does not lose its rights ; 
there is blood like Juliet’s in Hero’s veins, she speaks as 
Juliet will at the ball of the Capulets. Seeing for the first 
time Leander upon his knees praying in Venus’s church, 
she says : 


Were I the saint he worships, I would hear him. 


They know each other, and their hearts are already in 
unison, while their wits still reason and discuss with 
Montagu-like subtlety. 

After a night of happiness, the envious dawn appears ; 
they must part, and here Marlowe stops. 


t In Marot, too, Hero: 
Estoit nonnain a Vénus dédiée. 
2 "Tis wisdom to give much; a gift prevails 
When deep-persuading oratory fails. 


The remark, be it observed, does not refer to Hero. As for her, she 
resists ; but— 


In such wars women use but half their strength. 
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Chapman loguitur—And first, in his dedication, he 
shows that he is ashamed of his subject: “so trifling a 
subject . . . a trifling subject . . . though asa trifle... .” 
This insignificant subject, he heightens at once by con- 
siderations, dissertations, and even divagations ; he ascends 
the pulpit, or at'times, the lecturing chair, and now bya 
lesson on mythology, now by a sermon, he tries to improve 
-our minds. Availing himself of the resources of an imagi- 
nation similar, here alas, to Boileau’s, he evokes before the 
“amazed Leander,” and our no less amazed selves, “ the God- 
dess Ceremony.” She reproaches Leander for having been 
wedded without ceremony, as was only too true. Leander, 
no longer the same, feels a well-behaved remorse for his 
“plain neglect of nuptial rites,’ and hastens home to ask 
his father’s consent. The incidents are numerous (some 
of them worthy of the true poet that Chapman was); they 
are too numerous, the story drags, the continuator spins 
out into fifteen or eighteen hundred verses, the few lines 
left for him to adapt from the Greek original. It is too 
much; he is too ingenious!; he is also too learned, he 
knows too much mythology, the reader gets confused ; 
Muszus himself would have required notes; Chapman, it 
is true, supplies them. 

The fertile minds of the Elizabethan poets tried their 
skill at many other kinds of work. Those same lovers, 
whom a smile entranced, have sung the glories of their 
native land ; sword-girt, they have some of them, fought 
in person: Gascoigne, author of the Lullaby of love has 
been a soldier; Lodge has roamed the seas. They translate 
the psalms into verse; following again French examples, 


o 


t Hence conceits such as these. Hero has distressing thoughts : 


She was a mother straight, and bore with pain 
Thoughts that spake straight, and wish’d their mother slain ; 
She hates their lives, and they their own and hers. 
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they rime “spiritual sonnets,” and prepare for Cecelia, 
Celica and their sisters a serious old age. Constable, 
Barnes, Drayton, and their peers seem then, it is true, less 
well inspired ; their lyric fire is not so warm ; their reward, 
if they obtain any for these verses, will not have been of 
this world.2, The truly lyric verses dictated at that time by 


* The most striking of such resemblances have been pointed out by Sir 
Sidney Lee, ‘‘Elizabethan Sonnets,” 1904, vol. i. p. cviii. The principal 
model in this was Jacques de Billy with his ‘‘ Sonnets spirituels, recueillis pour 
. la plus part des anciens théologiens tant Grecs que Latins,” Paris, 1577. The 
source of each sonnet is given by Billy who, however, mingles with generalities 
real facts concerning himself. But the generalities themselves, it must be 
noted, are so chosen as to fit the author’s personal moods and his actual dis- 
positions. The opening sonnet gives the key to the whole sequence : 


Veu qu’en force et vigueur, par fi¢vre endommagé, 
Ne puis porter le faix d’une estude plus grave, 

Pour tromper la langueur qui mon esprit aggrave 

Et charmer mes ennuis, aux vers me suis rangé. 

O, sans qui rien de bon ne peut estre forgé, 

Mon Dieu guide et régis la main de ton esclave.... 


2 By Constable, the author of ‘‘ Diana”: “‘Spirituall Sonnettes,” n.d., in 
Park’s ‘‘ Heliconia,” 1815, vol. ii.; by ill-famed Barnes, who now gives up 
‘“lewde laies of lighter loves”: a ‘‘ Divine centurie of Spirituall Sonnets,”’ 
1595 (ed. Grosart, 1875; as to his ways of life, even after he had issued these 
pious effusions, see ‘‘Athenzeum,” August 20, 1904); by Henry Lok: 
“* Sundrie Sonets of Christian Passions,” 1597, ed. Grosart, 1871; by Drayton, 
besides his early “‘ Harmonie of the Church,” 1591, three religious poems: 
‘© Noah’s Floud,” ‘‘ Moses,” 1604, and ‘‘ David,” 1630. He _ cannot, 
unluckily, abstain from showing his wit and cleverness on all occasions; the 
entrance into the ark of the animals, who have the good taste to submit to 
circumstances, becomes comical : ; 

The falcon and the dove sit there together, 
And th’one of them doth prune the others feather . . 
The goose which doth for watchfulnesse excell, 
Came for the rest, to be sentinell, 


preparing, doubtless, even then, to save the Capitol. Partial or complete 
translations or imitations of the Psalms. continue to be numerous: e.g.,. by 
Sidney, Spenser (lost), Matthew Parker, Sir John Harington; by the poet and 
musician W. Hunnis: ‘Seven sobs of a sorrowful Soule for Sinne,” 1583, 
with other pious poems; by Abraham Fraunce, in his favourite ‘‘ English 
hexameters,” 1591; by R. Rowlands a/éas Verstegen, 1601, Joseph Hall, 
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religious feeling, were the work of martyrs who knew other 
sufferings and other ecstasies than those of the amourists: 
verses of a Tychborn who, on the eve of his execution, 
expresses the thoughts of a “ jeune captif”!; verses of the 
unfortunate Jesuit Southwell, a poet born, of warm and 
powerful imagination, skilful in handling the varied metres 
of those worldly writers whose frivolity he deplored and 
whose follies were such, said he, that “a poet, a lover, and 
a lyer, are by many reckoned but three words. of one 
signification.” He, too, sang in prison, at the approach of 
death, martyr whose agony lasted three years, thirteen 
times tortured without a single word being wrenched from 
him, and who was at last executed at Tyburn, no other 
complaint being heard save that of the crowd, who found 
too long and too horrible this innocent’s many deaths. 2 


later by Bacon, James I., Sandys, Quarles, Carew, etc. The integral trans- 
lation into English verse, of common use in the churches, was that of Stern- 
hold (d. 1549), Hopkins, T. Norton, Kethe, and others, published complete 
in 1562. Marot and Beza’s well-known translation was entered in 1599, to 
‘be published in French: ‘‘ A booke to be printed in French onelye, called : 
Les cl pseaumes de David, mises en rimme ffranjoise par Clément Marot et 
‘Théodore de Béze.” Arber’s Transcript, vol. iii. p. 148. 


1 The day is fled and yet I saw no sun... 
The fruit is dead and yet the leaves are green}; 
My youth is gone and yet I am but young. 


In “Poems of Raleigh,” etc., ed. Hannah, p. 114. Cf. Chénier’s famous 
‘<Jeune Captive.” 

2 February, 1595. Principal poem: ‘‘Saint Peter’s Complaint,” 1595, 
a favourite subject in the sixteenth century, treated in Italian by Tansillo, 
1560, in French by Malherbe, 1587; later again by Robert Estienne, ‘‘ Les 
larmes de Sainct-Pierre,” 1595; nearly the same stanza in Southwell (abadcc) 
as in the French authors (aadcbc) : the same order, inverted. By him also, 
many short lyric poems, the best being devoted to the Infant Saviour: ‘‘ The 
burning Babe,” which Jonson wished he had written himself; ‘‘ New Prince, 
new Pompe” (simpler and very beautiful) ; or to the wished-for death : 


I dye but such a death as never endes... 


(«1 dye alive”). The warmth and exuberance of his imagination cause 
him to fall rather often into bad taste. ‘Complete Poems,” ed. Grosart. 
1872, 8vo. 


28 
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—“«QOne cannot command one’s beliefs,” Sir Thomas More 


had said. 

Other kinds of poetry also find favour with these 
Renaissance men, open and fetterless minds, ready for 
all tasks. They are grave and philosophical, like Fulke 
Greville Lord Brooke, Sidney’s friend, the same who had 
sung of Ccelicat; didactic and ingenious like Sir John 
Davies, who proves in verse the immortality of the soul, 
offers to Elizabeth the strongest incense ever burned 
before her, and represents Penelope, invited to dance by 
Antinous, that “jolly knight,” and submitting to an 
endless demonstration of the moral and physical value of 
dancing 2; elegant, picturesque, mingling with exquisite 


t 1554-1628. His chief poems are austere treatises, mercilessly didactic : 
‘‘ Treatise of Monarchy,” divided into chapters, ‘‘ of Church,” ‘‘ of Laws,” “‘ of 
Commerce,” “‘ of Crown revenues,” trying to prove that the monarchical rule is 
that of the Golden Age; ‘A treatise of Religion,” ‘‘ A treatise of human 
Learning,” where the senses, imagination, memory, etc., of man are studied ; 
other treaties besides. All are posthumous, but were written when he was 
young or middle-aged. From him again some ‘‘ Poem-plays” or classical 
dramas, ‘‘ Alaham,” ‘‘ Mustapha,” with such characters as Mustius, Nutrix ; 
and a biography of Sidney, first printed, 1652, which is also a kind of treatise. 
** Works in Verse and Prose,” ed. Grosart, 1870, 4 vols. 8vo. 

2 ‘Orchestra, a poeme on dauncing,” 1596; some fine passages, but long 
for a paradoxical badinage. All dance (cf. Ronsard, ‘‘ Hymne de la Philo- 
sophie,’’ 1555): the atoms of which the universe is made, the sea, the stars— 


For loe the sea that fleets about the land, 
And like a girdle clips her solid waist, 
Musicke and measure both doth understand, 
For his great chrystall eye is alwayes cast 
Up to the moone, and on her fixéd fast. 


Concerning the use made by Davies of Lucian’s dialogue “On Dancing,” 
see Bullen, ‘‘ Some Longer Elizabethan Poems,” 1903, (new ed. of Arber’s 
‘‘Garner”’), p. viii. From Davies again, ‘‘ Nosce teipsum,” 1599 (on its sources, 
Bredvold, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn. xxxviii, 4), a treatise in verse on the nature 
of the soul ; objections are expounded, then refuted ; in stanzas of four lines ; 
the use of alternate rimes (Davies’ favourite style) does not prevent monotony ; 
‘Hymns of Astrea,” 1599, expressing breathless admiration for Elizabeth ; 
‘“‘Epigrammes”’ (some of them very free; amusing satire of the gallant who 
knows well how to follow fashions in dress, but in literature has heard of 
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art, truth and fancy, surpassing themselves, like Drayton, 
who bends over an imaginary world of tiny beings 
as graceful and airy as Titania herself, and writes his 
masterpiece : “ Nimphidia, the Court of Fayrie”— 


Olde Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 
Mad Rablais of Pantagruell, 
A later third of Dowsabell, 

With such poore trifles playing : 
Others the like have laboured at, 
Some of this thing and some of that, 
And many of they know not what, 

But that they must be saying. 


He has chosen a higher and nobler subject, and he takes 
us to the palace of Oberon and Queen Mab, to the land of 
fairies and sprites who flit through the world by night, and 
whom young girls see in the hearth, at dusk, when the fire 
is almost out. Mighty passions agitate this microscopic 
realm, painted by Drayton in the fresh hues of a water- 
colour. Mab gallops on the back of a grasshopper to a 
love tryst ; Oberon, more terrible in his rage than Alcides, 
Roland, or Ajax, mounts an ant, falls from his ant, rolls 
in the mud, mounts again and pursues his rival to the 
death. But the god who ruined Troy and those who 
defended it intervene, no one dies, and the tiny lovers and 


nothing better than ‘‘old George Gascoine’s rimes”’); important treatise in 
prose on the state of Ireland, 1612, where Davies was Attorney-general. He 
died in 1626. ‘‘ Complete Poems” (with prose), ed. Grosart, 1869 ff. 3 vols. 
8vo. Not to be confounded with five other John Davies of the same period, 
three of whom were also ‘‘ Sir John,” and one of whom was like him, a philo- 
sophical poet, viz., John Davies (of Hereford), who died in 1618, author of 
love sonnets, of ‘“‘ Mirum in modum,” 1602, which is another treatise in verse 
on the immortality of the soul; of ‘‘ Microcosmos,” 1603, a psychological and 
anatomical treatise, where it seems at times as though the author wanted to 
turn into verse the medical theories dear to Moliére’s physicians; of 
‘‘Humours Heaven on Earth,” 1609 (the tone of ancient moralities; followed 
by a poem on the plague of 1603), etc. ‘‘ Complete Works,” ed. Grosart, 1878, 
2 vols. 4to. 
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fighters seal their reconciliation in their palaces of spiders’ 
webs, under the silvery moonlight. 

And this is not all. The poets of Elizabeth have, 
indeed, much more to say ; they are satirical with Donne, 
who is at the same time one of the best love-singers of the 
day, heroic and pastoral with Spenser; dramatic with 
Shakespeare and Jonson: the best remains to be told. 


IV. 


John Donne is a figure apart. Born in London in 1573, 
allied to the family of Sir Thomas More, grandson of John 
Heywood, the facetious poet, nephew of the Jesuit writers 
Ellis and Jasper Heywood, he belonged to the most 
uncompromising Catholic milieu. He studied at Oxford, 
learned French, Spanish, and Italian, accompanied Essex 
as a volunteer, or rather as a sightseer, thirsting for new 
impressions, in his expeditions to Cadiz in 1596, and to 
the Azores in 1597. 

At the contact of men and things, his faith Becuuien 
blunted ; while his brother died in prison for the Catholic 
religion, he drifts away from it. His beliefs are unsettled 
and his moral principles wavering. He mixes with the 
fashionable young poets of the day, and begins early to 
write. His magnificent, high-coloured, very licentious 
verses pass from hand to hand, and Donne, like so many 
others at this period, finds himself famous and constantly 
quoted without having published anything.2 A secret 

t “Nimphidia, the Court of Fayrie,” first printed with ‘‘ The Battaile of 
Agincourt,” 1627, 8vo. Belonging to the same gezre, and by the same, 
the graceful ‘‘ Nymphal” viii, in “The Muses Elysium,” 1630. Drayton’s 
pleasant wit and humour had ‘inspired, early in his career, his charming 
‘* Ballad of Dowsabel,” a semi-Chaucerian pastiche (in Eclogue viii., 1593). 

? He himself alludes to the circulation of his verses in manuscript. My 
Muse, says he : 

«.. to few, yet to too many hath shown 


How love-song weeds and satiric thorns are grown. 
(Letter to R. Woodward.) 
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marriage with Anne, daughter of Sir George More, of 
Loseley, made him know imprisonment and _ poverty, 
but then, too, the joys of a fireside soon enlivened by 
a swarming brood of children. At the accession of King 
James, he appeared at court, and the sovereign -gave a 
singular proof of clear-sightedness with regard to him. 
Against the opinion of all, and especially of Donne him- 
self, he asserted that the true vocation of this amorous and 
sensual poet, once a Catholic, now a Protestant, was the 
Church. Between famine and the Church, both threaten- 
ing, Donne remained long in doubt, at times studying 
theology and writing some grave treatise, to try his ability, 
at others soliciting a diplomatic appointment, in the hope 
of avoiding his fate. But he had to submit; he was 
ordained on January 25, 1615, became chaplain to the king, 
dean of Saint Paul’s in 1621, and showed himself another 
man. A superior literary merit is the only feature which 
connects the first with the second Donne, characters, for 
all the rest, entirely different: the first, worldly, sceptical, 
licentious in words and writings ; the second, as we shall 
see, a model of devotion, of virtue, and of religious earnest- 
ness, a slave to. his duties, an indefatigable preacher, the 
most eloquent of his age.- He died, universally admired 
and venerated, on March 31, 1631. 

- The earlier Donne, at once a winged and a coarse 
nature, angel with the cloven foot, was one of the truest 


With the exception of some elegiac poems (especially ‘An Anatomy of the 
World,” 1611, on the occasion of the death of Mrs. E. Drury), his verses were 
printed posthumously in 1633. ‘‘ Poems” (consisting mainly in Songs and 
Sonnets, Epithalamia, Elegies, Divine Poems, Verse letters, Epicedes and 
Obsequies, Satires), ed. Chambers, ‘‘ Muses Library,” 1896, 2 vols.— 
** Poems,”’ ed. Grierson (excellent), Oxf., 1912, 2 vols.—Sir’ Edm. Gosse, 
*‘ Life and Letters,’’ London, 1899, 2 vols. Cf. zzfra, III, 549. Most of 
-Donne’s erotic and worldly poems are anterior to 1600 ; most of the others, of 
a later date. The statue on his tomb, which represents him wrapped in his 
shroud, escaped the Great Fire and may still be seen at Saint Paul’s. 
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poets of the age. His verse is often harsh, and he says so 
himself : 


I sirig not, siren-like, to tempt, for I 
Am harsh. 


The images supplied to him by an ever-ready and super- 
abundant imagination are, at times, crude and occasionally 
of the most execrable taste ; he has, in his choice of sub- 
jects and in his handling of them, something of Sterne’s 
simian immorality. But he has what no amount of labour, 
no imitation of approved models can supply: the inborn 
gift of poetry. Wherever he goes, whatever he writes, 
whatever mud he may stir, and even in his hideous, 
ironical and unclean “Progress of the Soul,” he shows 
himself a poet. In profusion throughout his work, 
profound or subtle thoughts, distant prospects suddenly 
revealed, then hidden; marvels, then dark shadows, the 
most glorious image, of finest mould, remaining ever, on 
some side, attached to its gangue, like a statue of Rodin’s, 
His gems are left partly unpolished ; he is willing to show 
his finds just as they are: the diamond in the rough, the 
gold attached to the quartz, and it is, indeed, a pleasant 
impression, after having kept company with the super- 
refined, with the ecstatic dreamers and_ professional 
amourists, to be at last so near pure nature. 

He is sensual and epicurean to his heart’s content, his” 
being an open and triumphant epicureanism ; he has the 


* But he can do anything he wants and, when he chooses, knows how to 
write verses sweet enough to be set to music and sung: 


But when I have done so, 
Some man, his art and voice to show, 
Doth set and sing my pain. 


“Poems,” ed. Chambers, vol.i. pp. 36, 14. Jonson passed a severe judgment 
on the liberties taken by Donne with metre: “ Done for not keeping of accent 
deserved hanging”; but he was a warm admirer of his genius. ‘ Conversa- 
tions with Drummond,” ed. Laing, 1842, pp. 3 and 8, and ‘‘ Epigrams,” xxiii. 
Xclv. XCVi. 
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radiant impudicity of the antique gods, and, at the same 
time, morbid refinements only too modern. No privacies 
so private that he does not wish to expose to view in 
the glare of day; his epithalamia belong to scandalous 
literature. Sneering, disrespectful, realistic, he does not, 
assuredly, elevate the souls.... And suddenly clouds 
gather ; the sky of his poetry darkens, fantastic visions 
appear; we are in a graveyard, skulls roll as under the feet 
of Hamlet, and here, circling a corpse’s arm, is seen 


A bracelet of bright hair about the bone. 


It is the hour when ghosts rise on the heath or in the 
lonely man’s solitary room, when the “ sick taper will 
begin to wink.” The black abodes gape; the moment 
is near, disdainful one, when 


. - . All your graces no more use shall have 
Than a sun-dial in a grave. 


Gloomy thoughts fill the mind; but the tone remains 
familiar, and the grand images evoked by the poet are 
the more impressive that they are framed in realities. 
The cold waves of the boundless, unknown sea beat upon 
the rocky and tangible headland where, by chance, our 
evening walk has led us. And as we remain benumbed, 
pensive, anxious, the clouds vanish, the scene changes, 
and through the half-open curtains of the secluded chamber 
glide the rays of dawn: 


Busy old fool, unruly sun, 
Why dost thou thus, 
Through windows, and through curtains, call on us 
Must to thy motions lovers’ seasons run? 
Saucy pedantic wretch, go chide 
Late school-boys and sour prentices, 
Go tell.court-huntsmen that the king will ride, 
Call country ants to harvest offices ; 
Love, all alike, no season knows nor clime, 
Nor hours, days, months, which are the rags of time. 


. 
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He proceeds, ever ready with new thoughts and new 
imagery, rising higher, falling lower, now displaying the 
most incredible bad taste, now with a condor’s flight, 
hovering above the immensity of the spacious world. 
His tone softens, and the sonorous voice is but a 
murmur : 
As virtuous men pass mildly away, 
And whisper to their souls to go, 


Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 
“‘Now his breath goes,” and some say, ‘‘ No”; 


So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move ; 
*Twere profanation of our joys, 

To tell the laity our love.* 


Another quality, to mention only the chief ones, is his 
wit, an ever-ready wit, and so constantly active that 
one may wonder whether it be this particular gift or his 
overflowing imagination which supplies him with his 
wealth of illustrations and metaphors, splendid or fan- 
tastic, always out of the common. During the calm 
of the voyage to the Azores, 


. . » like slack-sinewed Samson, his hair off, 
Languish our ships. 


During the storm, the vessel nearly breaks, 


And from our tatter’d sails rags drop down so, 
As from one hang’d in chains a year ago. 


No less alert, but more chastened, is the wit that enlivens 
the epistles in verse he composed later, a favourite kind 
of writing with him, for, . 


Sir, more than kisses, letters mingle souls ; 


the epistle, for example, which he sent to his friend, Sir 
Henry Wotton, the ambassador, then starting for Venice : 


* “ Poems,” ed. Chambers, vol. i. pp. 7, 51. 
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« +s AS 
Fishes glide, leaving no print where they pass, 
Nor making sound ; so closely thy course go, 
Let men dispute, whether thou breathe or no. 


Too happy Wotton if he had followed the advice and had 
not, while on-his way, given his famous definition of his 
craft, which came very near being, by a just punishment, 
the ruin of his career. 

But better still than in his epistles, Donne’s irony and 
gift of observation shone in his satires. The change of 
manners, the troubled state of the religious world, distant 
voyages, new literary theories, new sciences had filled 
London with odd beings, some worthy of admiration and 
others of ridicule, hypocrites going arm in arm with 
martyrs, braggarts speaking louder than heroes, sham 
politicians pouring forth more ideas than statesmen ; new 
types, almost unknown before, occupying in the city a place 
greater and greater: literary hack-writers, rimesters with- 
out number, vainglorious players, stay-at-home explorers, 
religious, scientific, and political quacks. They had 
nothing so much at heart as to show themselves, to 
make their voice heard, to sit for their portrait. Satirists ~ 
were offered the best opportunities. 


tI. p.9. Passing through Augsbourg, Wotton was asked to inscribe a 
sentence in an album, for this craze already existed, and he wrote: ‘‘ Legatus 
est vir bonus, peregré missus ad mentiendum Reipublice causa” (Walton, 
“© Lives,” ed. Gollancz, vol. i. p. 155). James I. heard of it, and was highly 
indignant. See also Donne’s verses, in a different style, but models of 
comical raillery, prefixed to ‘“‘Coryat’s Crudities.” In spite of a vulgarity 
of tone, purposely adopted (and befitting the subject), there are traits worthy 
of the ** Dunciad ” : 

Infinite work ! which doth so far extend, 
That none can study it to an end. 

Tis no one thing; it is not fruit nor root, 
Nor poorly limited with head or foot... 


The leaves will be marvellously useful : 


Some shall wrap pills, and save a friend’s life so: 
Some shall stop muskets, and so kill a foe. 
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The earlier among them were still hampered by 
medieval reminiscences and by their reverence for Roman 
models. Gascoigne, back from the wars, says his say to his 
contemporaries, and presents them with a “Steele Glas,” 
1576, an old-fashioned mirror of metal, quite unlike, says 
he, these flattering, untrustworthy new ones, in crystal : 


The christal glas, which glimseth brave and bright, 
And shewes the thing much better than it is. 


And he is true to his word; his satire is itself old- 
fashioned, being a general reprobation of the vices in 
every class of society, recourse being had to personified 
abstractions of the Gower sort (not a pleasurable company), 
but with some passages recalling “Piers Plowman,” 
which is a great honour.t Lodge, some ten years later, 
still offers generalities and commonplace vituperations.? 
In the interval, Donne’s satires had begun to circulate 
in manuscript ; any of them may be taken at random, 
the difference is striking: formerly diligence and some 
talent, now genius.3 


t “The Steele Glas, a Satyre,” 1576 (Arber Reprints). The orator, 
“Satyra, is a man; he is also a woman; he is a hermaphrodite. Playne 
Delight is his father; Simplycitee his mcther; these two had had twin 
daughters: Poesys and Satyra. The first was espoused, and the second 
violated, by Vayne Delight, who has for friends False Semblant, Flearing 
Flattery, Detraction, etc. We have already met some of these maskers. 
Remarkable appeal to sincere priests, p. 72; to Piers Plowman, p. 783 
written in blank verse (cf. zzfra, ch. V.i.). Example of other early satires, 
in medizeval style: “‘ Syr Nummus,” by Edw. Hake, 1579; written before 1567. 

2 “ A fig for Momus, containing pleasant varietie, included in Satyres, 
Eclogues, and Epistles,” London, 1595, 4to. His metrical epistles, a genre 
cultivated afterwards, by Donne, Jonson, Drayton, and others, are interesting, 
not by their merit, but by their early date. ‘‘Complete Works,” Glasgow, 
1875 ff., vol. ii. ; 

3 ** Poems,” ed. Chambers, 1896, vol. ii. The probable dates are: Satires 
i., ii, iii, 1593; iv., 1594, with allusions added in 1597; v., vi., vii., 
. 1602-3 (?); Chambers, vol. ii. p. 242; Gosse, vol. i. pp. 28, 41, 44. The 
verse is harsher still than in the lyrical works; the sense is sometimes run 
on from one line to another, in purposely comical and strange fashion : 


A licence, old iron, boots, shoes, and egg- 
Shells to transport. 
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His verse (the ten-syllable couplet, henceforth usual in 
Satire) is full, each word is pregnant; the observation 
of realities is striking ; the characters are drawn in 
picturesque relief, they speak and move; we hear them, 
it seems as if we saw them. Stale subjects are rejuve- 
nated ; the most familiar puppets of the show, dressed 
afresh, have new things to say. Glorius, the braggart, 
assumes a terrifying look: 


And though his face be as ill 
As theirs, which in old hangings whip Christ, still 
He strives to look worse. 


By the side of puppets, real, carefully-drawn characters, 
not only some Politick Would-Bes who recall Jonson’s, 
but some Alcestes and Philintes who remind us of Moliére. 
Donne has a Philinte all his own, a Philinte who loves 
everybody, no doubt— 


- - « Swear by thy best love, here, in earnest, 
—lIf thou, which lovest all, canst love any best— 


But it just happens that this is a Philinte with preferences, 
a calculating Philinte, who greets cheerfully any comer, 
while proportioning, however, the curve of his cringings 
to the wealth of the person saluted. Proceed then, 


Ceremonial man, 
That when thou meet’st one, with enquiring eycs 
Doth search, and like a greedy broker, prize 
The silk and gold he wears, and to that rate, 
So high or low, dost raise thy formal hat ! 


A politician accosts our poet; he has visited every 
country, speaks every language, knows the secrets of 
every state, and is himself 


A thing more strange, than on Nile’s slime the sun 
F’er bred, or all which into Noah’s ark came, 
A thing which would have posed Adam to name, 
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Six or eight other comical and unexpected comparisons 
fall in showers ‘on the head of the self-complacent 
politician, so well informed, so deep in his views, so 
proud of his rare knowledge of languages, for— 


The thing hath travell’d, and, faith, speaks all tongues. 
And it is only fair everybody should know it: 


Ile saith, ‘* Sir, 
I love your judgment ; whom do you prefer, 
For the best linguist?” And I sillily 
Said, that I thought Calepine’s dictionary.* 
‘*Nay but of men, most sweet sir” ; Beza then, 
Some Jesuits, and two reverend men 
Of our two Academies I named. Here 
He stopped me, and said: ‘* Nay, your apostles were 
Good pretty linguists, and so Panurge was ; 
Yet a poor gentleman all these may pass 
By travel.” 


The “poor gentleman” is none other than himself; he 
insists, he offers proofs; the victim is fain to ‘yield, reply- 
ing politely: j 
“Tf you'd lived, sir, 
Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers, sure the tower had stood.” 


Our politic is cognisant of other things besides ; he holds 
the thread of all intrigues; he knows “what lady is not 
painted,” at what precise moment the queen smiled this 
morning, and what a statesman worthy of the name 
should infer therefrom. He loves to speak of kings: 


“Tis sweet to talk of kings.” “At Westminster,” . 
Said I, ‘the man that keeps the abbey tombs 
And for his price doth with whoever comes, 


* The famous dictionary’in eight (and in some editions eleven) languages, 
the glory of sixteenth-century lexicography, so famous that the French word 
calepin comes from the name of its author, Ambrogio Calepino. 
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Of all our Harrys and our Edwards talk, 

From king to king, and all their kin can walk. 

Your ears shall hear nought but kings; your eyes meet 
Kings only ; the way to it is King’s Street.” * 

The portrait is drawn by a master-hand, and the 
character fitted comedy so well that it was to appear 
shortly after on the stage, never to leave it. He figured 
in. Ben Jonson’s comedies, in Saint Evremond’s, and is still 
to be found on the boards, in our own time. 

A world of comical personages, true to nature and full 
of life, play their part in Donne’s satires; well-dressed 
gallants, perfectly described in two sadly accurate lines : 


As fresh and sweet their apparels be, as be 
The fields they sold to buy them ; 


hunger-driven rimesters, plundering others’ works, writing 
in hopes of a present from some lord or from some lover 
who would like to offer a sonnet, and is at a loss what 
to say: 


As in some organ, puppets dance above 
And bellows pant below, which them do move. 


Comparisons of this sort, striking and unexpected, are 
very numerous. Donne is able to feel keenly the most 
contrary emotions; many of those he expresses are. of 
all times ; certain of his verses might have been written by 
some French romantic poet of 1830: words are heard— 
“words, words,” he says, like Hamlet—words louder 


Than when winds in our ruin’d abbeys roar. 


Scenes and portraits are interspersed with reflections, 
now bold and sceptical, now witty and comical, now grave 
and sad. The sardonic grin of the satirist softens then, 
and a memorable piece of advice is given us, sometimes in 
simple, direct fashion, sometimes through the grand images 


* Sat. iv. 
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that Donne knows how to evoke and how to illumine, for 
an instant, with a dazzling light quickly extinguished : 
Though Truth and Falsehood be 


Near twins, yet Truth a little elder is. 
Be busy to seek her. .« 


To adore, or scorn an image, or protest 

May be all bad. Doubt wisely. 
Seek the high and rugged hill, where Truth dwells; the 
journey is toilsome : 


Yet strive so, that before age, death’s twilight, 
Thy soul rest, for none can work in that night.* 


Such is the boldness of his speech and the asperity of 
his judgments that one cannot but think of Swift, who 
will be reproached also for his too sweeping irony when 
describing religions not his own: a dangerous habit, and 
which might gradually be extended from one creed to 
another. The spirit of the “Tale of a Tub” appears 
already in Donne’s description of Calvinism : 


Religion plain, simple, sullen, young, 
Contemptuous, yet unhandsome. 


Those who prefer it are like people who consider 
No wenches wholesome, but coarse country drudges.? 


The freedom of his language is no less when he speaks 
of kings. Such men there be who— 


t Sat. iii. 
? No less audacious are remarks such as these: 
Fool and wretch, wilt thou let thy soul be tied 
To man’s laws, by which she shall not be tried 
At the last day? or will it then boot thee 
To say a Philip or a Gregory, 
A Ilarry or a Martin, taught thee this? (Sat. iii.) 
In his ‘‘ Progress of the Soul” (written 1601), he attributes, by metem- 
psychosis, the same soul to Mahomet and to Luther : 


This soul, to whom Luther and Mahomet were 
Prisons of flesh. 
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+ + » To every suitor lie in everything, 
Like a king’s favourite, or like a king. 
> > > 


In religious affairs, follow your own conscience: 


Keep the truth which thou hast found; men do not stand 
In so ill case, that God hath with His hand 

Signed kings’ blank-charters, to kiil whom they hate ; 
Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. 


He even goes so far as to deride the Scottish followers, 
not of @ king, but of ##e king of England and Scotland, 
James I., the same who went on repeating to him: Thou 
shalt be priest.? 

When, after his “second life,” he died, venerated and 
admired ‘by all, Donne left unprinted all the works we 
have just studied. Their circulation had been, however, 
considerable, though they never attained commonplace 
popularity. Commenting upon this, and recalling his own 
tastes, Jonson had written to Donne: 


+ «+ Those that for claps do write, 
Let pui’nees, porters, players’ praise delight, 
And till they burst, their backs, like asses, load : 
A man should seek great glory and not broad. (Epigr. xcvi.) 


For the braggarts, travellers, intriguers, the quacks of 
religion or science, the amourists without talent, rakes 
without shame, the narrow-belted gallants, slaves of 
fashion, the pirates who dazzle the town and will end by 
the rope, satirical painters are ready and in numbers. The 
portraits of these models are everywhere to be found, ever 
and again repainted : by Joseph Hall, future bishop; by 
Marston, future priest ; by Breton, Guilpin, Samuel Row- 


1 How since her death, with sumpter-horse that Scot 
Hath rid, who, at his coming up, had not 
A sumpter-dog. (Sat. vii.) 


The authenticity of this satire has been questioned, but, as it seems, on 
insufficient grounds. 
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lands, Middleton, the dramatist?; by Drayton even?; 
every sketch or caricature being relished bya public always 
quick to recognise the originals. None of these:satirists 
or epigrammatists equals Donne; but none is without 
merit, not even the prolific Rowlands, who paints from 
life his drinkers, his smokers (already particular, and who 
boast of using only certain leaves, with their “owne hands 
gather’d from the ground”), his pirates, masters of the 
seas, fully aware that they will, in the end, “anker at the 
gallowes”3; his innumerable rogues and cheats; his 
London idlers, who hesitate between the tavern, the play- 
house, and more disreputable haunts : 


Speake, gentlemen, what shall we doe to-day? ... 
Lets call for cardes and dice, and have a game. 
To sit thus idle is both sinne and shame. 


Handling their burin more skilfully, Hall and Marston 


t ‘© Micro-cynicon, six snarling satyres,’’ 1599; of rare platitude and un- 
certain authenticity ; in ‘‘ Works,” Bullen, vol. viii. 

2 He did not leave satires properly so called, but a few strange poems, 
partly allegorical, partly satirical: ‘‘The Owle,” 1604, the ‘‘ Moone-Calfe,” 
1627. The allegory is not very clear, but the satire, at times, full of wit and 
force (satire of the low literature of the day, in the ‘‘ Moone-Calfe” ; the jay, 
emblem of politicians in ‘The Owle”). An acrid satire of poetasters is 
introduced into ‘ Poly-olbion,” those ‘‘ Mimick Apes,” 


Whose verses hobling runne, as with disjoynted bones, 
And make a viler noyse than carts upon the stones. (Song xxi.) 


Cf. ‘‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tales,”’ by Spenser ; 27/7a, pp. 445, ff. 


3 My dwelling is upon the raging waves, 
My house by stormes is tost and carried still; 
My servants are a crew of thievish knaves ... 
My neighbours are monsters of the seas. 


“The picture of a Pirat,’”’ in ‘‘ More Knaves Yet.” Samuel Rowlands, who 
had first tried religious poetry (‘The Betraying of Christ,” 1598), left 
abundant writings, but especially satirical verse-descriptions of disreputable 
characters in low London life: ‘fa Pander,” ‘*a Sharke,” “a Cousening 
Knave,” etc. His works, which include ‘‘ The letting of Humours blood,” 1600, 
the series of his ‘‘ Knaves,” etc., have been collected by the Hunterian Club, 
ed. Gosse, Glasgow, 1880, ff. 
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draw real comedy scenes; they pretend to imitate the 
ancients, speak of Ruscus, of Briscus; but fortunately they 
constantly think of London, its theatres, taverns, scribblers, 
and players. Both, under pretext of chastising licentious 
writers, compose very licentious verses; both, making a 
show of bravery, feel nervous as to the consequences of 
their audacity. These satirists dread satire; they fear 
each other, and call one another ass, mad dog, stinking 
scavenger, and worse. “I tread the steps,” says Hall, 
“of perilous despite,” 


) 


Envy waits on my back, Truth on my side. . 
Envy will be my page, and Truth my guide.? 


With his grand airs he is afraid of his page, and turns 
round often to see what the wicked thing is doing.. Hall, 
who lived long enough to quarrel with Milton ‘and die 
under Cromwell, introduces into his satires many literary 
judgments, severe, but worthy of note: on the “ Mirror for 
Magistrates,” the poems of Southwell, English dramatic 
art, the amourists, all bitterly satirised ; but he makes 
obeisance to Spenser. He draws amusing portraits of 
people infatuated with their ancestry, who ; 


. - » Call some old church-windows to record 
The age of [their] fair armes . . 

Or find some figures half obliterate 

In rain-beat marble, near the church-gate, 
Upon a crosse-legg’d tombe. 


t Born in 1574, a graduate of Cambridge, Joseph Hall became Bishop of 
Exeter, 1627, then of Norwich, 1641, and died in 1656. Satires: “ Virgi- 
demiarum, Sixe Bookes; First three Bookes of Tooth-lesse Satyrs, 1 Poeticall, 
2 Academicall, 3 Morall,” London, 1597; ‘‘ Three last Bookes of byting 
Satyres,” 1598 (the differences in the biting power of each series are not so 

‘striking as the titles would indicate). ‘Complete Poems,” ed. Grosart, 
Manchester, 1879; ‘“‘ Works,” ed. Peter Hall, Oxford, 1837, ff., 12 vols. 8vo. 
On his prose works: religious treatises, sermons, ‘‘ characters,” essays, 
etc., see zzfrg, ch. IX. ii. and v. 
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He describes, of course, for they are in all such collections, 
the explorer who 


His farm hath sold, 
And gads to Guiane land, to fish for gold ; 


and the young fool who loses sleep for thinking of the 
wondrous finds of the new Mandevilles.* 

With a peculiarly rugged, uncouth vocabulary and a 
haughty disdain for plain grammar, Marston is more sour 
still, more vindictive, more violent. Even more willingly 
than Hall, who was not himself over-prudish, he 
lingers in his descriptions of evil resorts and of their 
frequenters, depicting them at such length and so com- 
placently that one suspects he may find pleasure in so 
doing.2. No black is black enough for his pictures, no 
portrait is near enough to caricature. We find again with 
him, more despicable, more foul, more wicked, or more 
ridiculous than ever, the pretended explorers, full of con- 
tempt for stay-at-home “ oily snails,” the love-sick youths, 
the prostitutes and the minions, the idolatrous Catholics 
and the hypocritical Puritans. From time to time, when 
he can refrain from overdoing his descriptions, he, too, 
offers, in clever sketches, real comedy-characters whom 
we shall meet again, on the stage: gluttonots Falstaffs, 
swollen with vice, who talk loud, drink hard, and who, 
“wallowing unbraced,” complacently display their martial 


* The brain-sick youth that feeds his tickled eare 
With sweet-sauc’d lies of some false traveller, 
Which hath the Spanish Decades read awhile, 
Or whet-stone leasings of old Mandeville ; 
Now with discourses breakes his midnight sleepe 
Of his adventures through the Indian deepe. (Bk. iv. Sat. 6.) 


The ‘‘ Decades,”’ ze. Eden’s translation of travels to the West Indies; 1555. 


? ist, “‘Certaine Satyres” (with his ‘‘ Pigmalion”’), 1598; 2nd, ‘The Scourge 
of Villanie, Three bookes of Satyres,” 1598, with additions, 1599; ‘¢ Works,” 
ed. Bullen, 1887, vol. iii. ; on Marston’s dramas, zz/ra, ch. VIII. 
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untidiness ; the fop, just arrived from the Lady Lilla’s, and 
expected by the Countess who 


Will surely send her coach, 
Unless he make the speedier approach— 


neither of whom he has, in fact, ever seen ; the counterfeit 
Puritan, who will appear again in Jonson’s plays: 


Yonder sober man, 
-That same devout meal-mouth’d precisian, 
That cries, “Good brother,” ‘‘ Kind sister,” makes a duck 
After the antique grace, can always pluck 
A sacred book out of his civil hose, 
And at th’ op’ning and at our stomach’s close, 
Says with a turn’d-up eye a solemn grace 
Of half an hour... 


but is in reality worse than Jew or Turk Jonson him- 
self, though he wrote no formal satire, being the master of 
a more powerful art, did not disdain to try his skill at 
sketching these same ever-derided models, the Franco- 
maniac Englishman, the degenerate nobleman, the Would- 
Bes of all sorts. On the Franco-maniac he writes: 

Would you believe, when you this Monsieur see, 

That his whole body should speak French, not he. « ¢ 


That he, untravell’d, should be French so much 
As Frenchmen in his company should seem Dutch ?? 


He pictures the young hare-brained nobleman, busy 
painting his face, curling his hair, visiting the play- 
houses, useless to his country and to the world: 


Let poor nobility be virtuous : we 
Descended in a rope of titles, be 

From Guy, or Bevis, Arthur or from whom 
The herald will: our blood is now become 
Past any need of virtue.3 


- = Works,” vol. iii. p. 271. 
2 «Epigrams,” No. Ixxxviii., 1616, licensed 1612. 
3 Of uncertain date, posthumously printed in ‘‘ Underwoods,” 1640, 


No. Ixii. 
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Satirists proper had been giving comedy at a period 
when already it was adored: in less than a year Hall’s 
and Marston’s first editions had been exhausted. If they 
did not offer quite the emotion of a real play, they supplied 
at least one of those “spectacles dans un fauteuil” which 
the nation, better read and fonder of books, was. beginning 
to appreciate. This is not a mere supposition. One of 
the satirists of the period has taken care to expatiate, long 
before Musset, on the charm of such silent theatricals : 


Let me alone I prethee in thys cell, 
Entice.me not into the citties hell. ... 
If my dispose 
Perswade me to a play, Ile to the ose 
Or Curtaine, one of Plautus comedies, 
Or the Patheticke Spaniards Tragedies : 
If my desire doth rather wish the fields, 
Some speaking painter, some poet straightway yeelds 
A flower bespangled walk, where I may heare 
Some amorous swaine his passions dec'are 
To his sun-burnt love. Thus my books little case 
My study, is mine all, mine every place." 


t Edward Guilpin, ‘‘ Skialetheia,” 1598; Grosart, ‘‘ Occasional Issues,” 
1878, vol. vi. sat. v. p. 55. In spite of the prohibitions by the ecclesiastical 
authority, ordering, in 1599, ‘‘ that noe satyres or epigrams be printed here- 
after,” the art (upon which see R. M. Alden, ‘‘ The Rise of formal.Satire in 
England,” Philadelphia, 1899) was to survive, being cultivated not only by 
such men as John Davies, of Hereford, in his ‘* Scourge of Folly, consisting of 
satiricall Epigramms,” 1610, or Ben Jonson, in his epigrammatic writings, but 
also, ¢.g., by Wither, ‘‘ Abuses stript and whipt,” 1613, satires of the abstract 
or general type, for which the author was sent to prison, more honour being 
thus done to his criticisms than they deserved (¢z/ra, ch. IX. i.) ; by Richard 
Brathwaite, ‘A Strappado for the Divell,’’ 1615, ed. Ebsworth, Boston 
(Lincolnshire), 1878, satires or satirical epistles against drunkards, prostitutes, 
aged courtiers, Puritans, bad poets who bring 


The art of poetry to ballading; 


** Nature’s Embassic,” by the same, 1621 (and Boston, 1877), satirical 
orations addressed to celebrated representatives of various vices : Creesus, 
Julian the Apostate, etc., all of secondary value. 

Ariosto’s famous satires, quoted by Hall as one of ea few modern ones 


—_- ~- 
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Swains had indeed much to say. The great poet of the 
first part of the reign, Edmund Spenser, unknown the day 
before, had become suddenly famous for having given 
them the best opportunity they had ever had in England 
to sing their song, and to express their sorrow at their 
sunburnt love’s disdain, and at their patrons’ neglect. 


anterior to his own, appeared in English, with the name of Gervase Markham, 
but really translated, as it seems, by R. Tofte: ‘‘ Ariostos Satyres in seven 
famous Discourses,’’? 1608 (on courtiers, the clergy, marriage, soldiers, 
scholars, etc.). 


CHAPTER III. 
SPENSER. 


I. 


A Poor clothworker, called John Spenser, had, about the 
year 1552, a son born to him in London, who received 
the name of Edmund, and who was to be the first great 
poet of the Elizabethan era. This humble family of 
merchants had aristocratic pretensions; the Spensers with 
an s, flattered themselves, that they were allied to the 
Spencers with a ¢, from whom are descended the Earls 
Spencer of to-day. All his life the poet skirted fashionable 
society, belonged to it in a way, not quite, received from 
the great less than he expected, and lived thus in an 
intermediary situation, a quasi-nobleman, quasi-courtier, 
quasi-statesman ; a true poet, however. 

His gifts were early revealed; scarcely had he left, 
being then fifteen or sixteen, the Merchant Taylors school 
where he had been admitted as a “poor scholler,”’ and 
where he received tuition under the famous Richard 
Mulcaster, than some verses of his already attracted notice.t 

* First version of his ‘‘ Visions of Petrarch and of Du Bellay,” in the 
“Theatre [for] . . . voluptuous, Worldlings,” by J. van der Noodt, 1569, 
woodcuts reproduced by Grosart: ‘Complete Works of Spenser,’? Lond., 
1882, 9 vols. See also ‘* Poetical Works,” ed. J. C. Smith and de Selincourt, 
Oxf., 1909 ff., 3 vols. One vol. ed.: the “ Globe ed.” by R. Morris and 
T. W. Hales, 1879. Guide-books: F. I. Carpenter, ‘‘A Reference Guide to 
Edm. Spenser,” Chicago, 1925; Osgood, ‘‘Concordance to the poems,” 
Washington, 1915 ; Whitman, ‘‘ Subject index to the poems,” Yale, 1918. 
Biography in English by R. W. Church, 1879, in French by Legouis, 1923. 
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He was then sent to Cambridge where he became the 
centre of one of those groups so easily formed at college 
round young men of great promise: time, later, keeps or 
not the promises. Two friends especially, very learned 
and belonging, like Spenser, to Pembroke Hall, became 
his intimates, Edward Kirke and Gabriel Harvey: a trio, 
touching by their common passion for letters, and slightly 
ridiculous by their tone of mutual admiration. With 
extreme zeal, Spenser plunged into the studies which the 
Renaissance had put in honour: ancient and modern 
languages, moral and natural philosophy, Greek, Latin; 
French, Italian authors, works of Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, 
Theocritus, Marot, du Bellay, Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto, 
without forgetting the poets of the first great century of 
English literature, Chaucer and his tales, Langland and 
his Visions. 

He left Cambridge, a Master of Arts, in 1576, his head 
filled with poetical plans, and knowing Greek well enough 
to offer later, in Ireland, to teach it to a friend.2 He made 
some stay in the north of England, and fell sufficiently in 
love with a maiden of the neighbourhood, the Rosalind of 
his verse, to have a subject for poetical plaints. Living in 
the country, the remembrance of Virgil, Marot, and 


t Harvey, born at Saffron Walden, about 1550 (G. C. Moore Smith, 
*« Athenzeum,” December 5, 1903), sometime fellow of Pembroke” Hall, later 
ot Trinity Hall, Cambridge, really learned, but of incredible vanity, arrogance 
and sourness, heartily misliking ‘‘those which bi commun consent and agre- 
ment of al have bene veri wel thout of for there lerning” (see his defence on 
this head, ‘‘ Letter Book,’’ Camden Soc., p. 6), is chiefly remembered for his 
quarrels with Greene and Nash; he died very old in 1630. ‘* Works,” ed: 
Grosart, Lond., 1884, 3 vols. (only the Engl. works), ‘‘ Marginalia,’’ ed. Moore 
Smith, 1913 ; see above pp. 355 ff, and below p. 542. Edw. Kirke led, on the 
contrary, a quiet and happy life, took orders, and died rector of Risby in 1613. 

2 <¢Of his love and kindnes to me, he encouraged me long sithens to follow 
the reading of the Greek tongue, and offered me his helpe to make me under- 
stand it.” Lodowick Bryskett (on whom, see below, pp. 474, 479), “ Discourse 
of Civill Life, containing the Ethike part of morall Philosophie,” London, 
1606, p. 25; written more than twenty years before. 
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Mantuan, quite fresh in his memory, enamoured of a dis- 
dainful beauty, a poet born, what could he do, if not write 
pastorals? He depicted his love, and especially displayed 
his youthful talent, in twelve eclogues. The “Shepheardes 
Calender” appeared in December, 1579, amply annotated 
by “FE, K.,” doubtless Edward Kirke, who dedicated his 
Somimentariy to Harvey: the trio came forth together 
before the public. With somewhat artificial modesty. 
Spenser had signed his work “Immeritd,” but the three 
friends did not, in the least, intend to conceal that the 
“new poet” was “Master Sp.” as Webbe says, Edmund 
Spenser as, before long, everybody said. 

Our young men took care besides, if not to offer, at least 
to leave within reach, the key to the enigma. Harvey 
could not forbear showing the public on what good terms 
he was with the new poet, and what wit combats they 
could engage in together. To him alone, as it seems, in 
spite of the assertions in the preface, can be attributed the 
publication of “ Three proper and wittie familiar Letters,” 
then of “Two other very commendable Letters,” issued 
in 1580. In them is once more displayed the admiration 
of the three friends for each other; Spenser is very near 
unmasking himself (he gives his Christian name), but 
especially he appears, for all his youthful pride, modest 
and docile, by the side of great Harvey. This type of 
the literary braggart is there at his best; he castigates, 
decides, talks loud, passes sentences, or promises some, for 
which the commonalty must wait, distributes right and 
left wisdom and blows, these last much more indubitable 
than the first, the whole with gargoil smiles and pirouettes 
performed with rhinoceros-like elegance.t_ This publication 

* Both series published separately, in 1580; the letters had been written *. 
1579-80 ; reprinted by Haslewood, ‘‘ Ancient Critical Essays,” 1811, vol ii. ; 
Grosart, ‘‘ Works of Harvey,” vol. i. ; Gregory Smith (excepting the one on 


the earthquake), ‘‘ Elizabethan Critical Essays,” 1904, vol. i. I have received, 
Harvey writes to his friend, ‘‘your gentle Masterships, long, large, lavish,. 
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is nevertheless Harvey's best title to a place in literature, 
for it makes us know what stage Spenser’s mind had 
reached at that moment. 

The poet had already announced in his eclogues, that he 
was forsaking the north and the company of “the base and 
viler clowne,” to come near the source of all light, the court 
of “fayre Elisa,” hoping to please her by his praise of the 
merits and glory of— 


the worthie whom she loveth best, 
That first the white beare to the stake did bring: 


an allusion to Leicester’s armorial bearings. Where 
indeed, would “ Poesie” find a shelter, “if not in Princes 
pallace”? palaces are Poetry’s true home. This mal- 
content shepherd returned then south and became, perhaps 
through Harvey, secretary to the bishop of Rochester, then 
to Leicester, and journeyed, maybe, on the Continent 
in “his Honours service.”t The publication of- the 
“Calender” had made him rapidly famous. Not quite 


on the same level, but with the best hopes, he stood 
very near courtly people, made brilliant. acquaintances, 


talked literature and versification with Dyer and Sidney, 
and suffered just enough from his love-wound to have a 
pretext for versifying. The three friends, as a fact, speak 
rather lightly of the fair Rosalind, and vexed as the young 
author may have been at her lack of responsiveness, it 
seems from the “Letters” as though this :“ perfect 
Pamphilus,” this convinced lover of womankind, “ magnus 
muliercularum amator,” did not deny himself some pass- 


luxurious, laxative letters,” a witticism which seems to him of such price that 
he repeats it again further on. 

- ® Gollancz, Proceed. Brit. Acad. Nov. 29, 1907. In one of his letters to 
Harvey, Oct. 1579, are Latin verses of farewell, Spenser being “ mox in Gallias 
navigaturus.” He adds: “ I goe... (I hope, I feare, I thinke) the next 
weeke, if I can be dispatched of my Lords: I goe thither assentby him... 
and there am to employ my time, my body, my minde to his Honours service.” 
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ing consolations. The correspondence shows, moreover, 
that, as early as this happy and fruitful period, in which a 
ray of glory had brightened Spenser’s route, all the poems 
that were to insure his fame were already either written, 
or conceived, or partly composed, including even the 
“Faerie Queene.” Of this one, no need to say that Harvey 
speaks with supreme disdain. Let pastorals pass, classical 
poems in which Harvey himself played a part under the 
name of Hobbinol; but a “Faerie Queene”! and one in 
rimed verse, at the very moment when it was understood 
that rime should die; the moment when Harvey, in 
person, announced that he was about to declare which 
syllables should be long and which brief in the English 
language! Some little delay must be allowed him, that 
he may consult his “ pillowe” and “ Madame Sperienza ” ; 
but only a little delay, for the worthy man did everything 
with ease, and such difficulties were for him but child’s 
play. 

E. K., on his side, was at work, and prepared a commen- 
tary for the forthcoming poems; but it never appeared, 
nor did several of the writings then announced. These 
writings, and what Spenser added to them shortly after, 
show, however, very well how truly representative of 
his epoch our poet was. Thanks to the variety of his 
aptitudes, he belongs to nearly all the intellectual groups 
of his time: to the group of pastoral poets by his_ 
eclogues; to the group of lyrics. and amourists by his 
hymns (later his sonnets and epithalamia); to the group 
of pensive and grave poets by his psalms (lost), his 
elegies and his “Visions”; to the group of literary critics 
by his “English Poet” (lost); the group of dramatists 
by nine comedies (lost) ; the group of satirists by a note- 
worthy sarcastic tale ; the group, lastly, of the “ Laudatores 
patriz,” by the great monument of his literary career, 
a work apart and truly original, the “ Faerie Queene.” 


— 
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Thanks to the all-powerful favourite, Spenser was 
appointed, in July, 1580, secretary to Lord Grey of 
Wilton, who was just leaving to govern Ireland. This 
country, then in a lamentable state, was to be, with the 
exception of two visits to London, the poet’s place of 
abode until his death. Far from the brilliant centres 
where he had won applause, exiled among a hostile popu- 
lation, and following, step by step, a modest administrative 
career, lessee of suppressed abbeys and of Irish rebels’ for- 
feited lands, imbued with the cruel ideas of his milieu, hated 
accordingly, drawn into heavier expenses than his salary 
could meet, he lived in straitened circumstances, morose, 
in spite of increasing glory and of a happy marriage. 
When the lands of the great Desmond family were 
confiscated in 1586, the Government decided to try 
official colonisation in Munster. English “planters” 
were sent there; among their number was Raleigh, who 
received a manor and vast domains at Youghal; and 
Spenser, who obtained three thousand and twenty-eight 
acres of land and the castle of Kilcolman, county 
Cork. 

The two planters established relations. The “ Shepheard 
of the Ocean” came one day to visit Colin (Spenser’s 
name in Arcady), and this was for both a happy day. 
Raleigh showed his poem of “Cynthia”; Spenser, his 
“ Faerie Queene”: nothing better than such a work, so 
new in style, so ingeniously flattering, to please at court; 
Raleigh took Spenser with him to London (1589-90). 
Elizabeth received the poet gracefully; she listened to 
Colin’s verse, granted a pension, and even paid it, perhaps, 
for a short while. The three first books of the poem were 
published during this journey, winning at once boundless 
admiration among connoisseurs. And the firework faded 
in the night; no appointment in England recompensed 
the visitor, and it was once more Irish solitude, hostile 
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neighbours, and in the distance, amidst the dark woods 
and impassable morasses, the alarming moves of armed 
rebels. The dazzling hopes of the first days and the final 
disappointment were echoed in a pastoral poem : “Colin 
Clouts come home againe.” 

A second journey, in 1595-6, was the occasion of three 
more books of the great poem being published, and of new 
literary successes and new disappointments; for the poet 
had to return again to Ireland. While the author lived 
discontented in the land of “wretchednesse,” his work was 
in London the delight of polite society; and to answer an 
increasing demand, Spenser gave, or allowed to be pub- 
lished, some of his minor works, either old or recent. 
Thus was issued, shortly after his first journey, the volume 
containing the “Complaints”; and on the occasion of 
the second, his “Colin Clout,” epithalamia, hymns, and 
sonnets, the best of his lyrical poems. 

The volume of 1591 included: “ The Ruines of Time,” 
being funeral praises of great personages to whom 
Spenser was more or less beholden; the “Teares of the 
Muses,” a mythological jeremiad derided by Shakespeare, 
in which every Muse laments the decay of arts, and 
Terpsichore, showing unexpected austerity, deplores the 
looseness of morals. According to Polyhymnia, 


Heapes of huge words uphoorded hideously, 


are now held “to be chiefe praise of poetry.” In former 
times this art was a sacred one, reserved for “Princes and 
high Priests”; now the “base vulgar” has laid on it its 
“hands uncleane.” By a happy chance there is one 
exception, consisting in a 


Most peereles Prince, most peereles Poétresse, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces, 
Divine Elisa, sacred Emperesse. é 
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Somie few, “lightened with her beawties beme,” succeed, 
it is true, in singing—in singing “her immortall praize.” 
But the majority, “having beene with acorns alwaies fed,” 
neglect “ this celestiall food.” The Muse, thereupon, 


Eftsoones such store of teares shee forth did powre, 
As if shee all to water would have gone. 


And “all her sisters,” following her example, simultaneously 
began to “ weep and waile,” 


And all their learned instruments did breake. 


At which sight, young Shakespeare, who apparently knew 
better, could not help smiling. 

With all this, in the same volume, a fine sequence of 
sonnets on Rome, translated from Du Bellay ; the “ Visions 
of Petrarch,” translated, not from the Italian. of Petrarch, 
but from the French of Marot; an insect story of the 
kind which Drayton was to make famous with his “ Nim- 
phidia,” called “ Muiopotmos, or the Fate of the Butter- 
flie”; lastly, “Mother Hubberds tale,” a satirical poem, 
imitated from Chaucer, and the most remarkable of the 
whole book.? 


© Midsummer Night’s Dream,” act v. sc. 1; probably performed same 
year, 1591, or shortly after. Theseus refuses to allow the reading, on i 
nuptial day, of a poem having for its subject : 


The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary. 


Spenser’s Muses deplore to see triumphing— 


The foes of learning and each gentle thought. ... 
The sonnes of darknes and ignoraunce (‘‘ Clio’’). 


_ 2 Complaints. Containing sundrie small Poemes of the Worlds Vanitie 

. by Ed. Sp.,” London, 1591; publisher’s preface explaining that the 
paakng of the volume was caused by the success of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 
On the translation from Marot’ s text of the “ Visions of Petrarch,” see, in 
‘Englische Studien,” vol. xv., the essay by Koeppel, who gives, moreover, 
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The poet is ill. To amuse him his friends come and tell 
him stories, tales of giants, ladies, and knights, “ hard to be 
beleeved.” A “good old woman” uses another style, and 
tells the adventures of the Fox and the Monkey through the 
world. This artist, elegant and polished, who lived on the 
confines of the court, bound to see the bright side of it, to 
hold his breath and weigh his words, and paint in glowing 
colours the milieu on which his fortune depended, belonged 
too really to his time not to possess, besides his lyrical 
powers, the gift of observation, both being then so frequent. 
Vices and ridicules struck him as much as any one, and 
he would have held them up to scorn as properly as 
the cleverest, but for that intermediary situation in which 
he lingered all his life. His satires have something con- 
strained ; higher placed or lower, he would have spoken 
more freely. Mother Hubberd’s tale abounds in sharp- 
pointed shafts; the poet is tired at times of ever using 
rosy tints ; he must needs speak his mind and tell home 
truths, in his turn, to bravadoes, benefice seekers, and 
especially to those courtiers whom he delights by his 
poetry, and who allow him to remain indefinitely half-way, 
with his semi-satisfied ambitions; not enough recom- 
pensed to live happy, not enough neglected to give up 
the game. Hence a visible incoherence in the satire and 
a certain lack of dignity. Scarcely has he drawn admirable 
sketches from life, and described in biting verse the sham 
servants of the country, soldiers without wounds, explorers 


some reasons to doubt that Spenser was the author of the English version ; cf. 
I. B. Fletcher, in ‘‘ Modern Language Notes,” vol. xiii. Du Bellay is 
translated, sonnet for sonnet, from his double sequence, ‘‘ Les Antiquitéz de 
Rome,” and ‘‘ Le Songe ou Vision sur Rome.” ‘‘ Muiopotmos” is much less 
pleasant than ‘‘ Nymphidia”’; the heroi-comical tone used to describe the 
tortures of the butterfly dying in a spider’s web is, to say the least, in- 
appropriate, for if there is no cause for tears, there is much less for laughter. 
In the same volume, a translation of the ‘‘ Culex,” attributed to Virgil, and a 
few sonnets ‘‘Of the Worlds Vanitie,” in the same style as the ‘ Visions of 
Petrarch,” 
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who have never ventured beyond their own street,t and 
that world of the court so carefully shut to merit— 
« « « How shall we first come in?... 


—How els (said he) but with a good bold face, 
And with big words, and with a stately pace ?? 


—scarcely has he gone thus far than he qualifies his judg- 
ments and explains his intent. No confusion should be 
made; he did not think of you, my lord, nor of you; 
there are excellent courtiers who possess every kind of 
merit, of virtue, of talent; and you are one of them, and 
you too ... “Bee bold, bee bold . . . bee not too bold,” 
an inscription Britomart had read in Busyrane’s castle ; 
and Spenser had read it too. Alone the new recruits, 
admitted for lack of better, into the ranks of the lower 
Anglican clergy, rapacious, ill-taught, vain, lazy priests 
keeping by them their 


. . . lovely lasses, or bright shining brides, 


ignorant of Greek and Latin, and quite luckily, for from 
all that knowledge come doubts and “hatefull heresies,” 
playing the buffoons to the great who will throw them a 


* With an eye to costume, according to the example of his master, Chaucer. 
Portrait of the sham wounded soldier, home from the wars : 


In a blew jacket with a crosse of redd 
And manie slits, as if that he had shedd 
Much blood throgh many wounds therein receaved, 
Which had the use of his right arme bereaved: 
Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 
With a plume of feather all to peeces tore. 
“* Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubberds Tale,” 1. 205. 


2 Line 643. And to maintain oneself there, the best means is to 


. .. play, and daunce, and vaute, and spring, 
And all that els pertaines to reveling. 


A good means also is to go “ mongst Ladies,’’ and 


.. . their fortunes read 
- Out of their hands, and merie leasings tell. 
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benefice as a recompense for a pun !—these alone heard 
the poet tell them, and without stint, the hardest possible 
truths. But nobody was for them, and their very patrons 
did not speak otherwise. ces 

The poems issued at the time of the second London visit 
include “ Colin Clouts come home againe,” half eclogue, 
half satire, written on the occasion of the first journey, and 
obviously the work .of the same sharp but timorous 
observer. Colin has been led by the Shepherd of the 
Ocean to the court of the Great Shepherdess Elizabeth, a 
place of delights : 


No wayling there, nor wretchednesse is heard, 
No bloodie issues, nor leprosies, 
No griesly famine. ... 


as in Ireland. There “learned arts do flourish,” 
And Poets’ wits are had in peerlesse price. 


Then follows, under supposed names, a list of the illustrious 
writers of the day, who have been identified, somewhat 
hazardously, Aetion being even supposed to be Shake- 
speare who, in that case, would have shown a poor return 
for Spenser’s compliment, in deriding the “ Teares of the 
Muses.” At court, ladies are noble and beautiful ; there 
shine Urania, the sister, and Stella the friend, of Sidney, 
and the three young beauties, pride of the family of the 
Spencers with ac. But why then, the listening shepherds 
say, have you left this fortunate country? Colin gives 
confused explanations from which may be gathered, how- 
ever, that he returned more wounded and disappointed 
than he says. Though all sorts of perfections are centered 
at court, ugly things happen there ; though poets are held 
in supreme honour, 


Ne is there place for any gentle wit. 


* So maist thou chaunce mock out a benefice (I. 509). 


) Ree coal 
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Love “ most aboundeth there,” no one could doubt it, 


For all the walls and windows there are writ, 
All full of love, and love, and love my deare.' 


But more is found on windows than in hearts. At the 
Same time appeared Spenser’s finest lyric verses, his 
sonnets, his Epithalamion, his four hymns to human and 
heavenly. Love and Beauty. The two last hymns are 
pious poems ; the two first, written much earlier, are per- 
meated with recollections of Plato, apparently also of 
Lucretius. Love and Beauty sway the world. Bodies 
will be reduced to naught, golden hair to dust; eternal 
Beauty will ever shine: 


- » . That faire lampe, from whose celestiall ray 
That light proceedes, which kindleth lovers fire, 
Shall never be extinguisht nor decay. 


Go to Beauty, almost surely will you meet Virtue also: 
only by a rare exception, and one contrary to nature, are 
they sometimes divided. Love is a “celestiall harmonie.”2 
The sequence of sonnets, “ Amoretti,” seems rather long 
reading ; they lack the fire, the ardour, the intensity of 
life conspicuous in Sidney’s. Spenser surely feels what he 
expresses, as the subject of his verse is his dear Elizabeth, 


t Printed 1595, dedicated to Raleigh, in acknowledgment of ‘ sundrie good 
turnes, shewed to me at my late being in England”; dated ‘‘ from my house 
of Kilcolman, the 27 of December, 1591.” In ‘‘ Mother Hubberd” he had 
described already the loathings of the suitor for employ: 


That curse God send unto mine enemie (I. 914). 


2 ** Fowre Hymnes made by Edm. Spenser,” dedicated to the Countesses of 
Cumberland, and of Warwick, dated Greenwich, this first of September, 1596. 
The two first had been composed, says the poet, “in the greener times of my 
youth.” In the two last he deplores to have written any, 


In praise of that mad fit, which fooles call love ; 


but he none the less allows the publication, with the others, of his hymns in 
honour of the ‘‘ mad fit.” On the sanctity of Beauty, cf. above, p. 9. 


30 
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his secoud and definite love,t the beautiful young lady 
whom he married in 1594. But he does not give that 
impression ; the artist it is who speaks and sighs, an artist 
with a ready pen, who will more willingly write eighty 
sonnets than fifty. The young lady herself notices it : 


And when I sigh, she sayes I know the art.? 


But the Epithalamion is a masterpiece of grace, sincerity, 
and harmony; not one empty line there; it is a hymn 
inspired, in a day of happiness, by rapturous adoration ; a 
loving and tender poem, where the sacred and the profane, 
realities and the ideal combine. To please his beloved, 
Spenser succeeds in introducing into his song all the 
images, tones, ideas, allusions, which may delight her ; 
flowers, hues of dawn, sun-rays, hymeneal melodies, white 
garb of the bride, “long loose yellow locks . . . sprinckled 
with perle... crowned with a girland greene”; for, 
among the exquisite objects to offer to the view of his 
Elizabeth, he does not forget her own portrait, physical 
and moral. Realism and fancy mingle together : 


Tell me, ye merchants daughters did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your towne before, 
So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she? 


Now we behold the ceremony in the church, the bride 
following the avenue of “ pillours deck with girlands trim.” 


With trembling steps and humble reverence, 
She cometh in, before th’ Almighties vew. 


The organ’s great voice is heard, and also the choristers’ 


* A daughter, it seems, of James Boyle, relation of the famous Richard 
Boyle, later Earl of Cork, the ‘‘ great earl.” 

? Sonnet xviii., ‘‘ Amoretti and Epithalamion,” 1595. Excellent translation 
of the “Amoretti’’ into Fr. sonnets by F. Henry, 1914. On Spenser’s 
indebtedness to Tasso and Desportes in his sonnets, see S. Lee, ‘ Great 
Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century,’? 1904, p 185. 
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“antheme,” the solemn words of the priest at the altar, and 
the chimes in the steeple. 

At the bridal house, the hour now has come for the 
banquet ; realism becomes more pronounced : 


Poure not by cups, but by the belly full. 


The day begins to seem long to the heroes of the feast : 


How slowly do the houres theyr numbers spend ? 
How slowly does sad Time his feathers move ? 
Hast thee O fayrest Planet to thy home 

Within the Western fome: 

Thy tyred steedes long since have need of rest. 
Long though it be, at last I see it gloome, 

And the bright evening star with golden creast 
Appeare out of the East. 

Fayre childe of beauty, glorious lampe of love 
That all the host of heaven in rankes dost lead, 
And guydest lovers through the nights sad dread, 
How chearefully thou lookest from above, 

And seemst to laugh atweene thy twinkling light 
As joying in the sight 

Of these glad many which for joy doe sing, 
That all the woods them answer and their echo ring.* 


All remembrance of the Church and the Almighty 
disappears from this moment; the poet becomes pagan, 
addresses the goddesses of Antiquity, thinks of Jove and 
Alcmene, Jove and Maia, It is for us, moderns, a surprise, 
and something like a false note. It was a true and almost 
realistic one for this poet of the Renaissance, who finally 
invokes Night; let it be calm and stormless, without 
shrieks of owls or mischievous deeds of Puck, or “other 


® *©Complete Works,’’ vol. iv. p. 136. During the same London visit 
Spenser printed a ‘‘ Prothalamion,”’ also a nuptial poem, the occasion being a 
double marriage in the Worcester family ; a graceful and musical piece of 
poetry, but lacking the inspiration of the other ; the poet allows his thought ta 
wander; he thinks of himself, of his studies, of ‘‘ mery London,”’ etc. 
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evill sprights” 1; be the silence deep and sweet, insuring 
“sacred peace” to the woods and the heath; be no 
sound heard, except that . 
. .. An hundred little winged loves, 

Like divers fethered doves, 

Shall fly and flutter round about the bed. 
A dream of happiness that doubtless was short as summer 
nights. From the woods and from the heath arose other 
sounds than the fluttering of wings, the lord of Kilcolman 
knew it only too well. 

The poet had sung, the functionary spoke. During 
this same second stay in London, Spenser wrote a 
prose dialogue entitled, “A veue of the present state 
of Ireland,’2 a melancholy document which once more 
shows that great genius and great heart do not always 
go together. “Conquered” long ago, in theory at 
least, the Irish have no longer, according to the poet, 
any right over their own country ; having been annexed, 
they cannot make war except as rebels; they therefore 
deserve death, and so do their abettors. The “gentle, 
affable, lovinge and temperate Lord Grey” had ordered 
the massacre of the whole Spanish garrison of Smer- 
wick, which had surrendered at discretion: thus was 
“discretion ” understood in those days. He was quite. 


t Ne let mischievous witches with theyr charmes.. 
Fray us with things that be not. 


Cf. Amadis Jamyn :. 
Arriére, sorciéres nuisantes, 


Qui de charmes et voix méchantes, 
Empéchez des amans le jeu... . 


“Epithalame,” in “ CEuvres poctiques augmentées,” Paris, 1579, Pa2sze 

2 Written in 1596, licensed April 14, 1598: “ A view of the present state 
of Ireland, discoursed by way of a Dialogue... Entred . . . uppon’ con- 
dicion that hee (Mat. Lownes) gett further aucthoritie before yt be prynted’” 
(Arber’s ‘Stationers’ Registers,” iii. 111) ; printed only in 1633, Complete 
Works,” ix. Concerning Machiavel’s influence on Spenser, see Greenlaw,. 
‘Mod. Philology,” Oct., 1909. bg : a 
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right, says Spenser, nothing so hurtful in such affairs 
as mercy. Six hundred corpses had remained on the 
spot, “whereof 400,” wrote with pride Lord Grey to the 
queen, “were as gallant and goodly personages as... 
any ... I ever beheld. So hath it pleased the Lord of 
Hosts to deliver your enemies into [your] Highness’ 
hands, and so too, as, one only excepted, not one of yours 
is else lost or hu[rt].’ What is virtue in the victors, 
can only be, according to the poet’s estimate, vice and 
barbarity in the vanquished: barbarity the Irishmen’s 
scorn of death,? barbarity their faithfulness to their clan’s 
chief; barbarity their outlaws’ songs, though it must be 
acknowledged that they are full of poetry. “I have 
caused divers of them to be translated unto me,” Spenser 
says, “that I might understande them.” The Irish must be 
allowed twenty days to submit, and no more; those un- 
willing to do so shall be transported far from their homes, 


t Lord Grey excepted from the massacre a few officers, only to give them as 
a recompense (on account of the ransoms) to his own ‘ captains and gentle- 
men whose service hath well deserved.” As for the rest, as soon as the fort 
surrendered, the garrison was first disarmed, then slaughtered: ‘‘I sent 
straight certain gentlemen in, to see their weapons and armour laid down, 
and to guard the munition and victual left for spoil. Then put I in certain 
bands who straight fell to execution. There were 600 slain.’? The fort was 
‘*well fortified, better victualled, excellently stored with armour [and] muni- 
tion.” Report dated November 12, 1580, “State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85,” 
p- Ixxiii; opinion of Spenser on this deed, ‘‘ Works,” vol. ix., pp. 164 ff. 
Grosart agrees with the poet on the wisdom and justice of this “ execution,” 
and giving only the most favourable part of Lord Grey’s report, concludes 
© Such is the TRUTH” (vol. i. p. 474). Plain truth is, however that, to all appear- 
ances, the Spaniards surrendered, convinced that they were not to be simply 
butchered ; else “ gallant and goodly,” and supplied with ample ammunition, 
as Lord Grey himself describes them, what reason could they have had to 
yield up, for nothing and without any fight, their arms and lives? 

2 ‘«Soe as they are thereby the bolder to enter into evill accons, knowinge 
that yf the worste befall them, they shall loose nothinge but themselves, 
whereof they seeme surely verye careles, like as all barbarous people” 
(vol. ix. p. 51). 

3 ** An] surelye they savored of sweete will and good invencon.. . yt is 
greate pittye to see soe good an ornament abused” (p. 119). 
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and scattered. As for the obstinate ones, the “stiffe- 
necked,” unwilling to yield in any way, who are so bold as 
to desire to die free, let them die; official colonisation will 
people their land. Famine is the means that tells best; 
it is not possible to exaggerate its effects, it has been tried, 
and the results were as deadly as could be desired: “Out 
of everye corner of the woode and glenns they came 
creepeinge forth upon theire handes, for theire legges 
could not beare them; they looked Anatomies of death, 
they spake like ghostes crying out of theire graves ; 
they did eate of the carrions, happye wheare they could 
find them; ... the verye carcasses they spared not to 
scrape out of theire graves.” All this, says Spenser, 
“I saw;” it is such a sight “that anye stonye herte 
would have rewed the same.” But far from such misery 
melting the soul of the gentle poet—as lesser sufferings 
will melt that sour misanthropist, Jonathan Swift—it 
reveals to him the policy to be followed: no fights, no 
pity ; famine. “Since wee cannot nowe applie lawes fitte 
to the people ... wee will applye the people, and fitt 
them to the lawes.” 

Spenser returned to Ireland at the beginning of 1597, 
and was called, the year after, to the highest post he was 
ever to fill, being appointed sheriff of that town of Cork on 
the gate of which the body of Sir John of Desmond had 
been seen four years, hanging till a storm shattered it, 
Had the Irish read the poet’s account of their country 
(published only after his death), they would not have 
acted otherwise. An immense revolt broke out, headed by 
the famous Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone; Munster rose, 
the rebels came forth again from woods and glens, but 
“ stiffe-necked,” not creeping upon their hands, and one of 
their first cares was to set fire to Kilcolman. Spenser 
barely escaped being burnt in it. He hastily took refuge 
in Cork with his family, had time to write one last appeal 
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to the queen, recommending the destruction of “these vile 
catifes,”* was sent to London in order to enlighten the 
Government on the disaster, and died there, almost on 
arriving, the 16th of January, 1599.2 


Il. 


The part played by shepherds, a unique phenomenon in 
the world’s literature, cannot be compared with that of any 
other sorts of heroes in fable or history. Neither Ajax, 
son of Telamon, wise Ulysses, Lancelot, nor Arthur, poured 
forth so much prose and verse as did Tityrus. Near to 
truth and nature in Grecian days, the bucolic kind got 
under the Romans its definitive character: elegant, arti- 
ficial, semi-allegorical ; the more popular for that. If the 
exception proves the rule, the popularity of well-spoken 
shepherds proved the rule that truth alone can last. In 
Virgil’s eclogues, imaginary pastors, discourse in exquisite 
verse on their loves, on the charm of country life, and 
by discrete allusions, let readers understand what a good 
citizen of their time was expected to think of the great 
events of the period. There never were any such herdsmen 
in the fields of Italy, France, or England, but there were 
quantities of them in the literature of these countries. 

At the Renaissance, pastors on the Roman model were 


x «€ Out of the ashes of disolacon and wastnes of this your wretched Realme 
of Ireland, vouchsafe, most mightie Empresse . . . to receive the voices of a 
fewe moste unhappie Ghostes.” Too much mercy has been shown, the queen 
must extend upon these wretches ‘the terror of her wrath.” They cannot 
be pacified: ‘‘ The cause of this originall hate is for that they were con- 
quered of the English ; the memorie whereof is yet fresh among them.” ‘‘ To 
the Queene,” Appendix to vol. i. of the ‘‘ Complete Works,” pp. 538, 546. 

2 Heé*had a miserable end in obscure lodgings (King Street, Westminster), 
but did not, as it seems, die of want and hunger as was reported at the time 
(e.g-) by Ben Jonson, ‘‘ Conversations with Drummond,” and by the author of 
the ‘* Returne from Pernassus”). It is difficult to believe that a sheriff of Cork, 
entrusted with despatches for the Government, could have died of want in 
London, during his mission there. He was buried not far from Chaucer, in 
Westminster, the second great poet in the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner.” 
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among the first to make themselves heard ; their speeches 
gave delight, as signs of an awakening, songs of dawn. 
Learned and studied, their art but pleased the more, as 
better marking the end of dark ages, and the return of 
light: a repetition of the phenomenon, observed before, in 
connection with other arts, and an admiration similar to 
that shortly after to be bestowed on Palladio’s uninhabit- 
able “Rotunda.” As for backward minds, always the 
most numerous, half-filled yet with old-time ideas, they 
found in bucolic poetry, besides novelties at which they 
wondered, one trait at least which, being familiar, was 
agreeable to them: the allegorical part, dear to the Middle 
Ages, and those allusions, the unravelling of which was a 
pleasure. To solve facile difficulties, while reading fine 
verses, to divine that the shepherd Orléantin was the 
Duke of Orléans, and the shepherd Angelot, the Duke of 
Anjou, what enjoyment for the mind! Such enjoyment 
that, in order to obey these tastes, modern pastoral poets 
went far beyond their models. Petrarch had interpreted 
Virgil’s eclogues word after word ; they were in his eyes, 
so to say, cipher poems whose simplest terms concealed 
subtle allusions; he wrote as he believed Virgil had 
written, and his own eclogues are a long enigma, an experi- 
ment in poetical cryptography.t The tone once given and 
by such a great man, later poets delighted in picturing the 
world as a vast sheepfold in which they had themselves a 
part to play and where pastors, who were kings, defended 
flocks, who were their subjects, against wolves, who were 
their neighbours. The least pastoral of men became, 
according to their rank, either sheep or shepherds. The 
“Mother to the Great Shepherd,” in Marot’s verse, was 
Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I.; in the same eclogue 


* For him, ‘‘florentem cytisum et salices . . . amaras,’”’ represented the 
victories and great deeds of the Romans. P. de Nolhac, ‘ Pétrarque et 
D?Humanisme,” 1892, p. 123. 
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in which he lent speech to Orléantin, Navarrin and Guisin, 
Ronsard sent one of his shepherds to see: 


« «+ Dedans un lac, les barbes anciennes 
De ces ptres bergers qui gouvernent sous eux, 
Par prudence et vertu, un peuple si heureux. 


The reader has at once understood that by this lake 
and these “old beards” are meant Venice and her Grand 
Council. The interpretation was, besides, often made 
easier by abundant annotations due to some friend, who 
did not fail to have recourse, at need, to the lights of the 
author himself. The work appeared thus before the 
public with a learned accompaniment which enhanced its 
value; a pleasant scent of classicism emanated from its 
pages. 

This kind of poem, entirely artificial, was proportionately 
convenient ; nothing more supple; one could turn it to 
any purpose ; praise a patron, criticise a rival, satirise the 
manners and morals of bad shepherds, beg discretely: 
Thenot, Colin, Tityrus, are in poverty; dear flock, your 
guide has neither roof nor bread ! 

Add, moreover, that Virgilian eclogues were usually 
placed, from the earliest hour, in the hands of young men 
aspiring to receive the new culture, and the best educated 
kept a tender remembrance of this early revelation. If 
Rome and Greece are the source of all light, thought the 
adepts of the Renaissance, we may possibly fail to trans- 
port the learned prosody of the ancients into our languages 
covered as they are with the rust of illiterate centuries ; 
but our fields at least, no less than those of Rome or 
Syracuse, have their own sheep and their own shepherds: 
we too shall have our bucolics. And Tityrus would take 
to his pipe again, and modulate under the plane trees, 
the oaks, the orange groves, and even under the northern 


_larches, his plaints, his advice, his political observations, in 
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Italian, Spanish, French, English or Scottish. Tityrus 
was everywhere in his proper place, and was welcome ; he 
travelled, and told his adventures; he went to court and 
described the splendours and miseries observed there ; he 
became a fisherman with Sannazzaro and Remi Belleau, 
as he had been with Theocritus; he was the hero of 
novels and dramas,-concealing sometimes under his 
coarse garb the noblest blood; son of kings in Ronsard’s 
verse; of the gods in Guarini’s. 

The Italians, nearer than other peoples to the new 
sources of light, were the first to try and rival Virgil in his 
own tongue, and their example was followed abroad. The 
Latin eclogues of Giovanni Battista Spagnuoli, called the 
Mantuan, were, in particular, studied throughout Europe, 
almost as much as the antique models, in England especi- 
ally, where his attacks against the papal court secured for 
this General of the Carmelites and former admirer of 
Savonarola, ada:tional popularity. In great demand for 
schools, his pastorals had been printed in London as early 
as I519, and translated into English in 15671; trite 
quotations in pedants’ discourses were drawn from his 
works as readily as from Virgil’s. Instead of “ Tityre, tu 
patule,” the ridiculous Holophernes of “ Love’s Labours 
Lost,” declaims : 


Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub umbra 
Ruminat . 


—the beginning of Mantuan’s first eclogue. “Ah! good 
old Mantuan!” the pedant says, with a tremor in his 


* Printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1519, with the comments of Jodocus Badius 
(cf. the Paris ed., 1513, modern ed. with notes by Mustard, Baltimore, 1911); 
transl. into Engl. by G. Turberville, Chancellor’s companion in Russia: ‘* The 
Eglogs of the poet B. Mantuan, Carmelitan, turned into English verse,” 
1567. By the same Turberville, eg., ‘‘ The heroycall Epistles . .. of 
Ovidius Naso,” 1567 (in verse); ‘‘ Epigraphs, Epigrams, songs and sonets,”’ 
same year; a ‘‘ Booke of Faulconrie [and Venerie],” 1575 (fine woodcuts). 
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voice.t In the same way as Virgil, this modern recalled 
to grown-up men their early efforts to learn the language 
of the gods: 


In my small selfe I greatly marveil’d then, 
Amongst all other, what strange kinde of men 
These poets were; and pleased with the name, 
To my milde tutor merrily I came, 

(For I was then a proper goodly page, 

Much like a Pigmy, scarse ten yeares of age) 
Clasping my slender armes about his thigh. 

O my deare master! cannot you, quoth I, 
Make me a poet? doe it if you can... 
Who thus, answered smiling: Boy, quoth he, 
If you’le not play the wag, but I may see 
You ply your learning, I will shortly read 
Some poets to you.u—Phcebus be my speed 
Too’t hard went I, when shortly he began 
And first read to me honest Mantuan ; 

Then Virgils Eglogues: being entred thus, 
Me thought I straight had mounted Pegasus, 
And in his full careere could make him stop, 
And bound upon Parnassus by-clift top. 

I scornd your ballet then, though it were done, 
And had for Finis, ‘‘ William Elderton.” 


Drayton, who thus tells his own story, tells also that of 
many other minds who awoke to poetry in his day, while 
listening to Tityrus’s pipe2 England and Scotland had 
produced already some few pastoral works, the best being 
the furthest from classical models and remotest from the 
new times in date and style: the charming “ Robene and 
Makyne” of Henryson.3 Renaissance ideas reaching in 


® Another example of “* Fauste, precor, gelida”’ mentioned as a trite quota- 
tion, denoting a beginner, is in Gabriel Harvey’s ‘‘ Foure Letters,’ 1592 ; 
Greg. Smith, ‘‘ Elizabethan Critical Essays,’’ vol. ii. p. 233- 

2 “To... Henry Reynolds, Esquire, of Poets and Poesie,” of unknown 
date; first printed 1627. Lodge, on his part, writes: ‘‘ Miserable were our 
state yf we wanted those worthy volumes of poetry: could the learned beare 
the losse of Homer? or our younglings the wrytings of Mantuan?” ‘* Defence 
of Poetry,” 1579-80. 

3 Above, vol. i. p. 507. 
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England, under Elizabeth, their complete development, 
bucolical songs and tales multiplied: after the tame 
attempts of Barnabe Googe, who ceaselessly oscillates 
between classical triteness and sermons,' came _ the 
“Shepheardes Calender Conteyning twelve A®glogues 
proportionable to the twelve monethes,”’? the work of 
“Tmmerito.” 

This little book appeared towards the end of 1579, 
“printed by Hugh Singletone, dwelling in Creede Lane 
... at the signe of the gylden Tunne.” The trio of 
friends, Harvey, Kirke, and Spenser, were, as we saw, 
acting in concert, leaving nothing to chance, and taking 
every precaution to secure the success of the work; the 
chief precaution was, however, that taken by Spenser, who 
had put into it the best of his youthful talent. But the 
others were not insignificant. The title—an afterthought, 
for it does not fit the contents—was agreeable, announced 
a regular cycle, and pleased the mind; it was borrowed 
from France, where, under the same name, calendars 
were then, and had long been, made for the use of real 
shepherds. The book was dedicated to “the noble and 


* O shephards, leave Cupidoes camp . 
A God there is, that guyds the Globe (eae: ). 


‘*Eglogs, Epytaphs and sonettes,” 1563; the usual preface, the author has 
been printed by surprise. Towards the end of the volume one longer poem, 
“*Cupido Conquered ’’: the author lies ‘‘in slumbre deepe,’’ and has an 
old-fashioned dream of Olympian deities; included in Arber’s ‘‘ English 
Reprints,”’ 1895. Previous examples of pastoral poetry, same century : Bar- 
clay's eclogues, above, p. 113. Cf. Greg. ‘* Pastoral Poetry and drama,” 1906. 

2 London, 1579, 4to (facsimile reprint by H. O. Sommer, London, 1890, 
4to) ; 2nd edit. 1581; 5th, 1597; ‘‘ Complete Works,” ed. Grosart, vol. ii. ; 
separate edition with notes by C. H. Herford, London, 1897. In spite of 
the title, most of the eclogues have nothing to do with the months they 
represent. By the shepherd Hobbinol is meant Harvey; Colin Clout, and 
in the tenth eclogue, Cuddie, represent Spenser. The ‘‘ Calender” was 
translated into Latin by Bathurst: ‘‘Calendarium pastorale sive AEglogze 
duodecim . . . Latino carmine donate,” London, 1653. 

3 The earliest edition has been shown by M. Claudin to be the ‘‘ Kalen- 
drier des Bergiers,” printed in Paris by Guy Marchant, May 2nd, 1491; a 


x 
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vertuous gentleman, most worthy of all titles, both of 
learning and chevalrie, M. Philip Sidney.” It came before 
the public’as an orphan: 


As child whose parent is unkent, 


said the parent himself in his dedication ; but one of those 
foundlings wrapped in lace, who will be recognised 
one day by their golden cross. Lace-makers had spared 
no trouble ; the new-born babe disappeared under -orna- 
ments. First, Harvey had permitted E. K. to address to 


copy in the Public Library at Bourges, another in the Mazarine Library, 
Paris. If there is not a full eclogue for every month, there is, at least, one 
stanza for each of them, drawn from a song including the whole cycle: ‘ En 
ce Kalendrier,” says the compiler, ‘‘les moys sont figurés au commencement 
de chascun, avec leurs couplets d’une chansonnette que souvent chantons 
éntre nous bergiers quant nous trouvons ensemble.” ‘‘ Histoire de 1’Im- 
primerie en France,” 1900, fol., vol. i. pp. 363, ff. The success was pro- 
digious, and editions, recast and augmented, were given in 1493, 1496, etc.,. 
containing moral and practical advice, in verse and prose, teaching how to live 
and die well : normal life is of seventy-two years, of which thirty-six to grow 
and as many to decay; those who die earlier have managed their lives badly. 
Numerous and very interesting woodcuts. This publication, which was not 
discontinued in France before the eighteenth century, was early translated 
into “ English ”’ (as alleged) and printed, first in Paris: “The Kalendayr of 
Shyppars,”’ 1503 (Vérard?), very faulty; the colophon describes the work 
as ‘‘ translatyt of the franch i english,”’ but the language is in reality Lowland 
Scotch ; London editions, revised, in 1506, 1508, 1528, 1556, etc. See H. O, 
Sommer’s reprint of the 1503 and 1506 editions: ‘‘The Kalender of 
Shepherdes,’’ Londen, 1892, 4to. 

To the same modest kind of literature belong the “‘ Five hundreth Pointes 
of good Husbandry united to as many of good huswifery,” 1573, first 
issued in abbreviated form, 1557 (reprinted by Payne and Herrtage, Engl. 
Dialect Society, 1878), by Thomas Tusser (1524 ?-80), innumerable editions ; 
good advice, in very unpoetical verse, for country people, with plenty of pro- 
verbs, and all sorts of odds and ends: rise early ; remember the poor; don’t 
quarrel with your wife, at least before your servants; never meddle with 
public affairs (a very un-English recommendation, but well befitting the 
period) : 

Leave Princes affaires undeskanted on, 

- And tend to all dooings as stands thee upon : 

Feare God, and offend not the Prince nor his lawes, 
And keepe thyselfe out of the Magistrates clawes. 
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him a considerable “ Epistle dedicatory ” and explanatory, 
in which he was described as a “most excellent and 
learned, both orator and Poet,” and was invited to extend 
his “patronage” to the new work. The veil concealing the 
name of the author was shaken, not raised, so as to rouse, 
without satisfying, the reader’s curiosity. The title of “the 
new poet,” which, in the early days of his career, had 
belonged to Ronsard, was solemnly bestowed upon the 
writer.t A postscript contained, besides, an urgent appeal 
to Harvey, beseeching him“ to plucke out of the hatefull 
darknes, those so many excellent English poems of yours, 
which lie hid,” and deserve to be brought forth to “eternal 
light.” The three friends were not sparing of compliments 
to each other.2, Then came “the generall Argument of the 
whole Booke” ; then a special argument for each eclogue ; 
lastly—a fourth row of lace—an abundant interpretative 
“slosse,” also by E. K., instructing the reader as to what 
passages should be applauded, explaining the allusions 


* Dedication to Harvey. Spenser was called ‘the new poet”? in oppo- 
Sition to, and by a flattering comparison with, ‘‘ that good old poet,’’ 
Chaucer. ‘‘ Poeta novus” was the appellation bestowed by Michel de 
I’ Hospital on Ronsard. 

? Spenser himself, taking advantage of the pseudonym, praises his own 
merits with an amplitude and solemnity rarely surpassed even then. In the 
eighth eclogue the shepherds burst out with applause after having heard a song 
composed by Colin (Spenser) about Rosalind : 


How I admire each turning of thy verse ! 


writes the author, about himself. In the twelfth he reveals that, according to 
Hobbinol (Harvey), Colin’s songs are superior to those of the god Pan; the 
nymphs have followed Pan, but : 

The wiser Muses after Colin ran (1. 48). 
The passage is imitated from Marot; this touch of vanity is however original, 
Drayton, who in many things took Spenser for his model, says in the same 
way that Rowlands, z.e. himself, was 


So excellent, that scarce there had bin known 
Iim that exceld in pyping or in song. 
(‘“‘ Man in the Moone,” 1605.) 
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“covertly” made “ to great matter,” giving the meaning of 
difficult words, and of many plain ones too, and learnedly 
discoursing on who Calliope was, and what the Graces were. 
Again, to charm the readers and excite their curiosity, he 
reveals the secrets of the author, whose Rosalind is not, as 
he pretends in his verse, “the widdowes daughter of the 
glenne,” but “a gentlewoman of no meane house.” Those 
who should mistake her for a real shepherdess would have 
only themselves to blame. 

Above all, E. K. is careful to enumerate tne models 
followed by the new poet; they are the noblest and most 
illustrious : Bion, Theocritus, Virgil, the great ancestor 
Chaucer, more popular than ever, and whose archaic 
language Spenser imitates to the applause of his com- 
mentator.' On the list figure also some of the most 
famous among the moderns: Sannazzaro, Mantuan, and 
Marot. E. K. does not insist so much on these; he names 
Theocritus and Mantuan, giving Theocritus the first rank, 
apropos of an eclogue almost entirely translated from 
Mantuan; he quotes Marot with reference to another in 
which the part of imitation is insignificant, but for the 
twelfth, directly inspired by, and partly translated from, the 
French master, he does not even name him; Marot, in fact, 
is nothing much, says E. K. elsewhere, and one may 
wonder “if he be worthy of the name of a poete.” 

Thus annotated, the work offered itself to view with the 
same wealth of ornamentation as the most famous classical 
texts. This practice was much older than the Renaissance ; 

* Applause in which Sidney refused to join; he blamed the attempt, and so 
did Ben Jonson, who bluntly declared that ‘‘ Spenser, in affecting the ancients, 
writ no language” (‘‘ Discoveries,” cxvi.). But E. K. was loud in his praise ; 
he saw in this a contribution to the great attempt, then so passionately discussed, 
to enrich the English tongue. Instead of adopting foreign words, Spenser 
brings back to life ‘‘such good and naturall English wordes as have beene 
long time out of use’’ ( ‘‘Epistle Dedicatory”). On Spenser’s metre as 


compared to Chaucer’s, see Legouis: ‘Quomodo Spenserus ad Chaucerum se 
fingens in Eclogis . . . versum heroicum renovavit ac refecerit,’”’ Paris, 1896. 
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I have exhumed one such example dating back from the 
early thirteenth century 1; but the fashion had now greatly 
spread ; like ancient authors, modern ones were printed 
with notes longer than their text. Such had been the case 
especially with Mantuan himself, in Jodocus Badius’s 
creat edition.2 Ronsard, the “poeta novus” of his own 
period, had not presented to the public his first book 
of odes in 1550, without the addition of a “ Breve exposi- 
tion de quelques passages du premier livre des odes de 
Pierre de Ronsard,” by I. M. P., the E. K. of the French 
poet.3 And he had since been favoured with the notes and 
comments of the learned Muret4 E. K. tried to follow 
these models; his intention was to proceed in the same 
manner with the poet’s future works, “I take best my 
‘Dreames,’” Spenser writes to Harvey, speaking, it seems, 
of his “ Visions,” “ shoulde come forth alone, being growen 
by meanes of the Glosse (running continually in maner 
of a paraphrase) full as great as my ‘Calendar.’” But 
the success of this latter work dispensed the author from 
taking henceforth so many precautions, and the “ Visions” 
and the rest appeared without the “things excellently,” 
and the other things “ wittily discoursed, of E. K.”s 

t Notes on the ‘‘De Bello Trojano,” of Joseph of Exeter (above, vol. i. 
p. 176) ; MS. Lat. 15015, in the National Library, Paris, part of which I pub- 
lished. As in more modern cases, the interpretation of some extremely obscure 
passages is so obviously right that it must have come from the author himself, 
or from a friend inspired by him. 

2-« Primus [secundus, tertius] operum B. Mantuani Tomus [cum] commen- 
tariis Murrhonis, Brantii et Ascensii,” Paris, 1513, 3 vols. fol. Date of the 
dedication of Mantuan’s Eclogues : kal. of Sept., 1498. : 

3 “ Tauteur, mon familier ami,” writes I[ean] M [artin] Parisien]. 

4 Who, as was usual in such cases (cf. Watson’s poems), had the help 
of the author : ‘‘Comme je puis bien dire qu’il i avoit quelques sonets dans ce 
livre qui d’homme n’eussent jamais esté bien entendus, si l’auteur ne les efit ou 
4 moi, ou a quelque autre familiérement déclairés.” Muret’s preface ; ‘‘ Les 
Amours . . , nouvellement augmentées,” 1553. E. K., similarly, is able to 
interpret Spenser, because: ‘‘by meanes of some familiar acquaintance I was 
made privie to his counsell and secret meaning in them.” 


5 Spenser to Harvey in ‘‘ Three proper and wittie familiar letters,” 1580; 
**Works of G. Harvey,” Grosart, vol. i. p. 38. +4 


_ 
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Spenser's twelve pastorals, with a few apologues inserted 
(the Oak and the Briar, the Kid and the Fox), treat of the 
subjects usual in this kind of composition, such as it was 
understood, not so much by the ancients as by the conti- 
nental poets, glory of the Renaissance. These had intro- 
duced new matter in their eclogues and greatly increased 
the part of contemporary allusions and autobiography. 
Several in Spenser’s sequence deal, of course, with love, a fit 
subject for eclogues in all times: Colin laments, in har- 
monious lines, Rosalind’s hard-heartedness. Another is an 
elegy on the death of a noble lady; Marot is the imme- 
diate model. Three treat of politico-religious subjects, 
according to Mantuan’s example, in his three last eclogues. 
The Spagnuoli had denounced, Carmelite though he was, 
the vices of the Pontifical court ; Spenser makes us listen 
to Palinode, a Catholic, and Piers, a Protestant shepherd. 
It is in reality our friend Piers Plowman who comes forth 
again; he speaks with eloquence, and many of his sayings 
might be paralleled from old Langland’s “ Visions.” 2 
Palinode is weaker; he owns to being in favour of an 
easy, comfortable life; Spenser, obviously, would not have 
liked to entrust the part to another Thomas More, to a 
Southwell, or even to a shrewd “Bishop Blougram,” like 
Browning’s. It is, however, worthy of remark, at this 
date, that the two shepherds exchange words and not 
blows ; in real life they would not have been satisfied with 
blows, but would have sent each other to the stake: they 
are, indeed, imaginary shepherds. All the others are 

t Sannazzaro, for example, gives a complete account of his life, and of the 
state of his mind, in the seventh ‘‘ prose” and eclogue of his ‘‘ Arcady” 
(divided into twelve eclogues and twelve proses, in Italian). 

2 Spenser’s admiration for Langland’s great poem is sincere, and much 


to his honour. At the end he recommends his work not to seek comparison 
with Chaucer, 


Nor with the Pilgrim that the plough-man plaid a while, 
clearly designating “ Treuthes Pilgryme atte plowe,’’ Langland’s hero. 
31 
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imaginary too; imaginary, the shepherd who praises 
Eliza, “queene of shepheardes” and also of England, so 
beautiful that Phoebus, having looked down, 


He blusht to see another sunne belowe, 
Ne durst againe his fyrye face out showe, 


the queen being then fifty-four. Imaginary, the shepherd 
who complains of the disdain of the great for poets and 
poetry: he sings and no one pays him (as if it were 
customary to pay shepherds for anything else than keeping 
sheep); he is recompensed in words, in glory: “Sike prayse 
is smoke.” The passage is closely imitated from Mantuan, 
who had remained, however, nearer to pastoral reality: 
“When I have sung, I am thirsty, and no one gives me to 
drink.” But in this part of the “ Calender,” Cuddie is the 


* Mantuan’s Eclogue v. ‘‘ De consuetudine Divitum erga Poetas,’’ corre- 


sponding to Spenser’s tenth (and adapted before by Alex. Barclay in his fourth 
eclogue; above, p. 113). Most of the ideas worked out by Spenser are to be 
found in his model. Same melancholy of the penniless shepherd who intends 
to sing no more; same recollection of Tityrus, Augustus and Mzcenas ; same 
incitement to celebrate great and rich people; same contempt for glory :— 
“‘Sike praise is smoke. , . . Sike words bene winde.’’—‘* Vanas laudes et 
znania verba.,..’ Cf., for example, these passages: 


Tityrus ut fama est sub Mecenate vetusto 
Rura, boves et agros et martia bella canebat. 
Altius et magno pulsabat sidera cantu. 

se O Stlvane, 
Occidit Augustus, nunguam rediturus ab Orca. 


Indeed the Romish Tityrus, I heare, 

Through his Meccenas left his oaten reede, 

Whereon he earst had taught his flocks to feede. .. 
And eft did sing of warres and deadly dreede... 
But ah! Meccenas is yclad in claic, 

And great Augustus long ygoe is dead. 


Dic pugnas, dic gesta virum, dic prelia regum, 
Vertere ad hos qui sceptra tenent, qui regna gubernant ; 
Invenies gui te de sordibus eruat tstis, 


Abandon then the base and viler clowne, 

Lift up thy selfe out of thy lowly dust; 

And sing of bloody Mars, of wars, of guists, 

Turn thee to those that weld the awfull crowne (etc.). 
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poet himself, lie speaks in his own name, and scarcely con- 
ceals it: he wants some office. Sing then Elizabeth, and her 
favourite, answers his friend, a shepherd better acquainted 
with the court than with the fields. For those pastors 
are certainly the least pastoral that ever were; they 
speak of wolves, knowing there are none, they are 
better informed on mythology than on beasts or plants. 
Listening to them one would think that swallows 
conceal themselves in their nests during winter and put 
their heads out when spring returns; and that, of all 
possible flowers, the daffodil is the one emblematic of 
summer.? 

But great is the elegance of style; the verse is har- 
monious; Spenser plays with the difficulties of compli- 
cated metres, ancient or new, showing a cleverness un- 
exampled till then; the tone of subdued melancholy in 
several of the poems agreeably lulls the mind. The last of 
them is an elegy of great charm, but of a disheartened and 
somewhat morbid sadness, at the thought of winter and of 
death. This apprehension is, it must be noted, personal to 
this poet of twenty-seven, who, for all the rest, follows 
Marot,? and borrows from him, in particular, the fine 
passage: 


Sur le printemps de ma jeunesse folle, 


often quoted as being, under the pen of Spenser, a kind of 


= Thy sommer proude with Daffadillies dight. 
(‘* Januarie,’’) 


2 To the extent of preserving occasionally even his rimes : 


Ecoute un peu de ton verd cabinet, 
Le chant rural du petit Robinet, 


Hearken a while from thy greene cabinet 
The rurall song of carefull Colinet. 


-—‘ Colin,”’ everywhere else. 
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autobiographical confession.t The translation is, in any 
case, worthy of its exquisite original. The national feeling 
was gratified by the praise of Elizabeth, the imitation and 
eulogy of Chaucer (the Tityrus of the “Calender”) and of 
“Piers Plowman.” England, at last, had gone beyond the 
rough or dull sketches of the Barclays, or Googes, She 
had her own sequence of eclogues, due to a true poet ; she 
possessed now a work similar to those the other art-loving 
nations were proud of; a Mantuan, the critics said, a Virgil 
even, has been born to us. Perhaps he would keep his 
word, and as he already announced, after shepherds, 
he would sing the great deeds of heroes: fascua, rura, 
auces. 

Whilst the poet, preparing to adopt a higher tone, 
was “to fayrie gone a pilgrimage,”? fame had come to 
him. With only one or two exceptions, all that had a 
name in the world of letters ratified the judgment passed 
by the three friends on the new work. All saw in it 
the proof and actual sign that a great epoch was opening 
for England. The golden age, so long expected, the 
golden age announced by Erasmus, was returning at last. 
Davies, Daniel, and others too, declared that its day had 


* Whilom in youth, when flowred my joyfull spring, 
Like swallow swift, etc. (‘‘ December ’’) 


corresponding to Marot’s lines in his. ‘* Eglogue au Roi sous les noms de Pan 
et Robin’: 


Sur le printemps de ma jeunesse folle, 
Je ressemblois l’arondelle qui volle, etc. 


According to the Globe edition of Spenser’s works, we ought to see in these 
lines a proof that the author of the ‘‘Calender’’ ‘‘had wandered at his own 
sweet will about the hills and dales that surrounded his rural home ”’ (p. xix.). 
Dr. Grosart deems also that, if we want to ‘‘see [Spenser] as a boy, bird- 
nesting, hazel-nut and walnut pulling,” we have only to read the lines: 
*‘Whilom in youth”? ; they are ‘‘acquaintance-giving.”? They are, but it is 
with Marot they make us acquainted.  ‘*Complete Works,” vol. i. Pp. 244. 
? Drayton, Eclogues iii., 159. 
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truly come: “This our golden age.”* The principal ex- 
ception was not, however, an insignificant one, consist- 
ing as it did in Sidney, to whom the “Calender” was 
dedicated, and who contented himself with writing in his 
“Apologie”: “The ‘Sheapheards Kalender’ hath much 
poetrie in his Eglogues: indeede worthy the reading if 
I be not deceived.” This was faint praise indeed; but 
it was also judging the work from too absolute a point 
of view ; the “Calender,” truth to speak, was not in itself 
a great masterpiece, but it is sometimes a very small 
flower that heralds the return of spring, and it deserves 
more attention than the marigolds or sunflowers of later 
days. 

Imitators were innumerable; there were then few 
poets, novel writers, or dramatists who did not, in one 
way or another, try the pastoral genre. Poetry reacted 
even on manners; noblemen flattered themselves that 
they led in real life a bucolical existence: “ Here now,” 
says one, “wyll I reste my troubled mynde, and tende 
my sheepe like an Arcadian swayne...I will keepe 
companie with none but my oves and Jdoves.”2 The 
great events of the day, those which most deeply affected 
the nation, were made the subject of rustic poetry; the 
martial deeds of Essex supplied Peele with the subject 
of a pastoral ode; Walsingham’s death was commemo- 
rated by Watson in a Latin and English eclogue3; the 


% Sir John Davies, in ‘‘ Orchestra,” 1596. Cf. Daniel; dedication of 
‘¢ Philotas,”” 1605. Peacham later, referring to the same epoch, says the 
same in his ‘‘ Compleat Gentleman,” 1622, p. 95. 

2 Sir John Harington, writing from Kelston, 1603, in ‘‘ Nuge Antique,” 
1804, vol. i. p. 180. 

3 ‘An Eglogue gratulatorie, entituled to the right honourable and re- 
nowned shepheard of Albions Arcadia, Robert earle of Essex,” 1589, by 
Peele ; ‘‘ Works,” ed. Bullen, vol. ii. p. 267 (the heroes are Piers and 
Palinode, names borrowed from Spenser's fifth eclogue); the influence of the 
“Calender”? is visible in Peele’s ‘‘ Araygnement of Paris,” for 1584.— 
“ Melibceus, an Eglogue upon the death of... Walsingham, ” 1590, by 
Watson ; Latin and English texts in ‘‘ Poems,” ed. Arber, p. 139- 
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. death of Sidney (shepherd Astrophel, shepherd Elphin) 
was lamented by all the “shepherds” whose works had 


ever adorned the stalls of St. Paul’s stationers; some . 


pastorals were composed, as we know, in “English 
hexameters,” with the hope of coming nearer antique 
models!; amourists rimed innumerable pastoral son- 
nets and odes, the best of which are perhaps Breton’s,? 
and the best mockery of which, perhaps Nash’s: “ To say 
the truth, my stile is somewhat heavie gated, and cannot 
dance, trip and goe so lively, with, oh my love! ah my 
love! all my loves gone, as other shepheards, that have 
beene fooles in the Morris, time out of minde.”3 Drayton, 
a great admirer of Spenser, imitated him, as we have 
seen, in eclogues, the heroes of which speak a little of 
their loves and a great deal of State affairs; they make 
sacrifices before “ Beta’s” altars and volunteer the recom- 
mendation that she should deal a definitive blow to the 
arch-enemy : 


And thou under thy feet mayst tread that foule seven-headed beast ; 


an enigma meaning that the enthroned goddess Elizabeth 
ought to destroy the Pope who reigns on the seven hills 


* “The Countesse of Pembrokes Yvychurch, conteining the . . . unfortu- 
nate death of Phillis; and Amyntas: that in a Pastorale, this in a funerall, 
both in English hexameters,” by Abraham Fraunce, 1591; the pastoral, from 
Tasso’s play (represented at Ferrara in 1572), the lament (consisting in 
eclogues, and first printed apart, 1585), from the Latin of Watson, with 
a preface containing a defence of the English hexameter.— Pans Pipe, three 
pastorall eglogues in English hexameter,” 1595, by Francis Sabie ; if printed 
as prose, these poems would pass as such with most readers, Latinists in- 
cluded. Cf. above. p. 356, and Greg, ‘‘ Pastoral Poetry,” 1906, pp. III, 114. 

2 “The passionate Shepheard,” 1604, by Nicholas Breton (1545 ?-1626 ?), 
lyrical poems by a pretended shepherd, in honour of the shepherdess Aglaia ; 
pretty scenes and descriptions painted in pleasant, though thin-laid, colours. 
“Works in Verse and Prose,” ed. Grosart, 1879, 2 vol. 4to; selections in 
Bullen: ‘* Poems from Romances with chosen Poems of. Breton,’’ 1890; Eva 
Tappan, ‘‘ The Poetry of Breton,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., 1898; cf. below, 
chap. IX. 11. ; 3 Preface to ‘* Astrophel and Stella,” 1591. 
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of Rome. Pastorals are for Drayton, he explains in his 
preface, a means of venting his own views on “most 
weighty things.” Like Spenser, he remembers Chaucer, 
and imitates him in his charming tale of Dowsabel. His 
“Nymphals” are again a series of country scenes, the 
- most graceful of which brings us back to the tiny people 
of his “ Nimphidia,” and we behold the nuptials of a 
minute fairy and of a little sylph, 


Chief of the crickets of much fame.? 


Elizabeth dies, and a new reign begins; Tityrus does 
not desert his post; seated under a tapestry beech-tree, 
sheltered from sun and wind in a comfortable study, he 
hums and warbles forth his love songs, and says his say 
on men and events. A stay-at-home fisherman or hunter, 
he shines especially as a talker. He never looks out from 
his window, because he would only see the house opposite. 
At times, however, he remembers having visited the 
country, and draws, from memory, pleasant scenes, 
observed by him along the rivers or sea-coasts. Some 
humouristic sally, maybe, recurs to his mind (as is the 


® “Tdea. The Shepheards Garland, fashioned in nine Eglogs. Rowland’s 
sacrifice to the nine Muses,’’ 1593; reprinted, with considerable alterations, in 
* Poemes lyrick and Pastorall,’”’ n.d. (? 1606); Spenser’s attempt at forming a 
kind of cycle, his choice of subjects, and his archaisms are imitated by Dray- 
ton; cf. above, p. 334.—By Lodge, a few eclogues (of small value) added to 
his ‘‘ Fig for Momus,’’ 1595.—By Barnfield, an ‘‘ Affectionate Shepheard, con- 
taining the complaint of Daphnis for the love of Ganymede,” 1594, dedicated, 
in spite of the incongruity of the subject (which the author hopes to justify in 
alleging that it was ‘‘ nothing else but an imitation of Virgill, in the second 
eglogue of Alexis ;’’ preface of his ‘‘ Cynthia,’’ 1595), to Penelope Lady Riche, 
Sidney’s Stella.—A variety of pastoral poems in the works of Constable, 
Dyer, Sidaey, Greene, Marlowe, Raleigh, in fact, of most poets of the period. 
In the ‘‘ Stationers’ Registers” figure, Aug. 19, 1583: ‘‘ The sweete sobbes 
and amorous complaintes of Shephardes and Nymphes in a fancye confusde, 
by A. Munday ” (lost). On pastoral novels and dramas, see below, chap. IV. 11. 
and 111., and chap: VI. vitl., chap. VIII. 1. and 11. 

2 “©The Muses Elizium .. . ten sundry Nymphalls,” 1630, Nymphal viii, 
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case when William Browne lends him speech*), and this 
again recalls country life. Grave didactic poems are 
adorned with a bucolic frame: it was a means of pleas- 
ing; Wither links to pastoral literature his “ Mistresse 
of Philarete,” this mistress is philosophy; and Phineas 
Fletcher does the same with his “ Purple Island,” this 
island is the human body. Tityrus is not ready to cease 
discoursing ; periods the least rustic will supply him with 
his most attentive audiences, and we shall one day see 
the flute alternate with the whistle on the thin lips of 
Alexander Pope. 


’ 


1 «The Shepheards pipe,” 1614 (‘‘ Poems,” ed. Goodwin and Bullen, 
1894, 2 vols., ii. 77), seven eclogues ; in the first is inserted, as a curiosity, a 
poem by Hoccleve. As in all the works of Browne, the Spenserian model is 
never far from the author’s mind, but the humouristic note is peculiar to him- 
self. See Ecl. vi: the shepherd Philos sings the praise of his dog; while he 
waxes enthusiastic, the dog swallows his master’s dinner, thrusting his head 
so far within the bag that he cannot withdraw it, and vainly shakes his self- 
imposed muzzle. For Browne’s other works see below, p. 507. During this 
same later period, several other pastoral poems (rarely of more than indifferent 
merit), ¢.g., ‘‘The Poets Willow : or the passionate Shepheard,” 1614, and 
‘*The Shepheards Tales,” 1621, ty Rich. Brathwaite. George Wither, to 
while away the time when in prison, writes eclogues dealing, ¢.g., with 
his being a prisoner: ‘‘The Shepheards Hunting,” 1615. In Christopher 
Brooke’s ‘‘ Poems’’ (ed. Grosart, 1872), an eclogue: ‘‘ Willy, well met,” 
1614. Following the example given, among moderns, by Sannazzaro in his 
Latin eclogues, and Remi Belleau in several of his French ones, Phineas 
Fletcher chooses for his heroes fishermen instead of shepherds, but he reserves 
much space to contemporary events, allegorically treated; the ‘‘ piscatory ”’ 
pretext is of the thinnest : “ Piscatorie Eclogs,’’ 1633, composed long before, 
Phineas Fletcher (1582-1650) was brother to Giles Fletcher, the religious 
poet (on both see below, chap. IX. 1.), and son to the Giles Fletcher who had 
written the ‘‘ Russe Common Wealth,”’ Phineas recalls, in his first eclog, his 
father’s travels in Muscovy, 


Whose slothful sun, all winter, keeps his bed. 


By the same, ‘‘ Sicelides or Piscatory,’’ a drama in prose and verse, composed 
in 1614 ; shepherds in love are the characters of the play ; amusing caricature 
of the Cyclop Rymbombo; ‘“ Poems,” ed. Grosart, 1869, 4 vols. ; ed. Boas, 
1908, 2 vols. Charming praises of rustic life, in Campion (Arber’s “ Garner,” 
Jii,, 1895, p. 283), in Randolph, and especially in Herrick, infra, chap. IX. 1. 
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Ille ego gut quondam, Virgil had written, “I who 
erewhile, had modulated my song on light reed-pipe, 
now sing I the arms and that hero...” Following 
the example of the illustrious Roman, whose fame, since 
the days of Augustus, had never died out, Dante’s guide 
and Petrarch’s model, the greatest poets of the renewal 
longed to confer on their land a glory similar to that 
he had bestowed upon his. To become their country’s 
Virgil was the dream of the best gifted; they wanted 
to reproduce that series of admirable poems: pastoral 
dialogues and epic songs. Petrarch had shown the way, 
endowing Italy with new eclogues and a new epic, that 
“Africa” for which the laurel had been awarded him. 
Tasso and Ronsard had, in the same manner, devoted 
their genius to shepherds and to knights: after the 
*Gerusalemme Liberata,’ the “ Aminta” ; after the 
pastorals on Orléantin and Margot, the “Franciade”; 
and the Italians had had Ariosto besides, and the French 
Du Bartas, whose “Sepmaine,” published in 1579, had 
had thirty editions in six years and was the admiration 
of Europe. In his turn the greatest poet that the 
Renaissance had given to England longed to follow 
these famous examples. He had declared it in his 
eclogues; he felt ready for higher subjects, and he 
confessed now, from his first lines, his intention to 
imitate great Maro’s career: 

‘Lo I the man, whose Muse whilome did maske, 
As time her taught, in lowly shepheards weeds, 


Am now enforst a far unfitter taske ; 
-. For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds.* 


The task consisted in supplying the native land with 


t First lines of the ‘Faerie Queene.’ This following of the Virgilian 
example is to be met again several times in English literature. When re- 
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an epic truly hers, as the “Atneid” had been Roman, or 
as Ariosto’s “Orlando,” and Tasso’s “ Gerusalemme ” truly 
suited the Italy of the. Renaissance, splendid and blood- 
stained, at once pagan and Christian, the home of love, 
learning and scepticism, radiant with beauty. The first 
idea of his poem had occurred to Spenser in those short 
years, when young, admired, and happy, he saw the bright 
side of the society for which he intended to write. It 
was the brilliant, learned, valorous, and unscrupulous» 
society surrounding the queen, in which Sidney, too 
sincere, had but partly succeeded, and. was, to his 
honour, an exception ; where, beneath polished’ manners 
and the brilliancy of minds and garbs,a grasping egotism 
was the mainspring of most actions ; where people rarely 
forebore to follow their passions or even their whims, 
but flattered themselves that they preserved a high ideal, 
superior to the vulgar’s: a group of aristocratic beings, 
self-conscious, keen seekers after realities, endowed with 
an overflowing and chimerical imagination, little accessible 
to human tenderness, very proud of their queen, of their 
country, and of themselves. 

Already in 1579, as shown by the correspondence with 
Harvey, part of the poem was written; the work was 
continued in Ireland; great progress had been made with 
it at the time of that literary meeting (of 1584 or shortly 
after), an account of which has been left us by Lodowick 
Bryskett!; the three first books were finished: when 


modelling his ‘* Mortimeriados”’ (‘‘ Barrons Wars,’’ 1603), Drayton ended 
his first stanza thus : 

Me from soft layes and tender loves doth bring, 

Of dreadfull sightS and horrid warres to sing. 
Cowley, when publishing the first four books of his ‘‘ Davideis,” in 1656, 
declares that his ‘‘heroical poem”? will be divided into twelve books, ‘‘ not 
for the Tribes sake, but after the pattern of our master Virgil,” sig. b. 1, 

* Prologue to his ‘* Discourse of ‘civill Life,” London, 1606. Bryskett, who 

held a small appointment in Ireland, and to whom Spenser addressed his sonnet 
xxxili., dedicates to Robert, Earl of Salisbury, ‘this booke treating of the 
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Raleigh came as a visitor to Kilcolman. They came out 
in 1590, under the title of “The Faerie Queene. Disposed 
into twelve Books, fashioning xii. Morall vertues—London, 
Printed for William Ponsonbie.” 

The impression produced by the work showed at once 
that Spenser had judged aright: .he had really given his 
country, his milieu, and his epoch, the poem which suited 
the place, the men, and the hour. The crowd remained 
indifferent ; but the book was not meant for it ; connoisseurs 
were enthusiastic. 


morall virtues.” It had been written long before “by way of dialogue.” 
The occasion (a less elegant one than that chosen by Guazzo) was ‘the 
visitation of certaine gentlemen comming to me to my little cottage which I 
had newly built neare unto Dublin, at such time as . . . I had, in the spring 
. of the yeare, begunne a course to take some physicke.” Among these 
gentlemen were the Archbishop of Armagh, several officers and functionaries, 
Spenser, and ‘Th. Smith, Apothecary,” first cause and occasion of the 
meeting. The conversation running from medicine to moral virtues, Spenser 
is asked to speak of them, as being well versed in Greek literature and philo- 
sophy ; he refuses, because all he has .to, say will> ohe- found 3 in a work he has 
already begun, ‘‘ tending to the” saine, effect’ Which dsi in he¥cical -verse, under 
the title-of a Faerie Queeiie. x > “Bry yskett then, who was intown? to kave>trans- 
lated Giraldi Cinthio’ e-Diatoaies ‘Dell’ allevare et ammaesttare i figuoli 
nella vita civile@ > (prefixed to vol. ii. of the ‘* Hecatommithi,’’ Monte Regale, © 
1565), assumes “the task, and discourses at length, deriving his ideas not only’. > 


oi 


> 


from Giraldiz-but from Aristotle, Plato; *Piccoloming, etc.- Spenser often * pes a 


os 
Ce eae et age 


takes part’ m’ the discussion. Said es ge rs8 8% 
t The work was elegantly printed on good paper. Only three books were 
published then; the three following were issued in 1596, under the title of 
“«The second part of the Faerie Queene, containing the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth bookes, by Ed. Spenser. Imprinted at London for William Ponsonby,” 
London, 4to. Two cantos of perhaps one more book were found after 
Spenser’s death, and appeared for the first time in 1609 as: ‘* Two cantos of 
Mutabilitie which . . . appeare to be parcell of some following Booke of the 
Faerie Queene under the Legend of Constancie.”” The fact that they truly 
- belong to the great poem is doubtful, and their being part of a book which 
would have dealt with Constancy is a mere surmise of the printer. In the 
fragment we possess, the poet opposes the general unstability of things, not at 
all to the ‘ private ‘morall vertue” of repo pele but to the changeless happy 
state when, in God, ‘‘all shall rest eternally.” Fairy Land is mentioned, but 
not one of the ce of the great poem appears in this fragment. Text of the 
whole poem in ‘‘ Complete Works,” vols. v. ff. 
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The aristocratic intention is openly acknowledged. 
“The generall end of all the booke,” wrote Spenser, “is 
to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and 
gentle discipline.”* The problem was held to be of 
paramount importance, and many a treatise in Latin, 
Italian, French, or English prose had been devoted to 
it in these Renaissance times. Alessandro Piccolomini 
especially had discoursed, as early as 1542, “ Della Istitu- 
tione . . . di tutta la vita dell’ huomo nato nobile e in citta 
libera,” 2 paying particular attention to the theory of 
moral virtues. Spenser’s poem was dedicated “to the 
most mightie and magnificent Empresse Elizabeth,” and 
recommended, in seventeen sonnets, to all that the court 
counted most powerful and brilliant: actual or possible 
patrons, influential noblemen, chancellor, ministers, ladies 
of rank, Hatton, Essex, Oxford, Grey, Raleigh, Burghley, 
Buckhurst, Walsingham, Lady Pembroke, Lady Carew, 
lastly, to forget none, “to all the gratious and beautifull 
Ladies in the--court ASK Fart hay tN it then the most 
pleasant: expectations,’ Oe. lm at oe mS Sed 

Follawing the Virgilian tradition, as ji was understood, 


aa Speiser offered his contemporaries an aliegory : -a work of 


- noble kind, superior to the vulgarities of cominon dife and 
conformable ¢o ‘the most: -iMustrious precedents ; for every- 
body, and Spenser more than any one, continued to see 
allegories everywhere. “I account of Poetrie,” wrote 
Spenser’s admirer, Thomas Nash, “as of a more hidden 
and divine kinde of philosophy, enwrapped in blinde 
Fables and darke stories, wherin the principles of more 
excellent arts and morall precepts of manners, illustrated 
with divers examples of other kingdomes and countries, are 


t Letter to Raleigh, accompanying the first three Books. 

2 Venice, 1542, other editions in 1543, 1545, 1552, etc. French translation 
by Pierre de Larivey, who follows the remodelled text of 1560: ‘‘ L’Institution 
morale du seigneur Alexandre Piccolomini,” Paris, 1581. 
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contained. ... The thinges that are most profitable are 
shrouded under the fables that are most obscure. . . . Did 
not Virgill ...?” etc.t The “Iliad,” “Eneid,” “Orlando 
Furioso,” “Gerusalemme Liberata,” were accordingly, in 
Spenser’s eyes, so many allegories, or philosophical poems, 
full of secret intentions. Desiring not only to imitate, but 
to surpass in this all his models, Spenser assigns to him- 
self the most complicated plan, of obscurest cryptography, 
as regular withal as the alleys of a labyrinth. The genius 
of the Renaissance truly inspired him, that genius which 
brought into favour a style at once intricate and sym- 
metrical, with multitudinous interlacings matched in pairs, 
and meant to appeal both to imagination and reason. It 
may be found the same everywhere, in the plans of 
great literary works, in the laying out of gardens, in the 
traceries of book bindings, and in the plaiting of Cassandre’s 
golden hair. Spenser had begun his poem with the con- 
viction that in this lay true merit, and that one could not 
compose, with parallel, oblique, or perpendicular lines, too 
complicated nor too regular a design. Compartments 
similar to each other, a correct and logical exsemd/e, but all 
kinds of fantasies, secret emblems, and _ half-concealed 
thoughts within each square: this was the quintessence of 
beauty, super-refined refinement. By this (harmony of 
verse being added) one has a chance, he thought, of be- 
coming indeed “the poets’ poet.” 

He accordingly chose an immense subject which included 
the terrestrial world, the marine world, the subterranean 
world, and other worlds too ; innumerable personages of the 


t « Anatomie of Absurditie,” registered September, 1588, first ed. 1589 ; 
“Works,” ed. McKerrow, 1904, vol. i., pp. 25, ff. Nash, however, found 
later, to his cost, that the tendency to see allegories everywhere could be 
carried too far: ‘‘ For not so much as out of mutton and potage, but they will 
construe a meaning of kings and princes. Let one but name bread, but they 
will interpret it to be the town of Bredan in the Low Countreys.” Preface to 
the 1594 edition of ‘‘ Christ’s Teares.” 
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most varied kind, ethereal, divine, monstrous, fantastical, 
to the exclusion, however, of the vulgar and common-place 
kind, men of the people, peasants, artisans, and bour- 
geois, Fearing lest it be not enough, and lest too in- 
telligible an allegory seem insipid to his elegant public, he 
reserved for his twelfth book the explanation of his whole 
mystery, recalling, at each step and each new adventure, 
his set resolve not to say too much, and to veil “from 
common view” the “faire parts” of his work. Thus it is 
that the same imaginary hero represents, at different 
moments, different personages of real life; that the same 
real-life personage has several different representatives in 
the poem, that ladies and knights met by us in the course 
of adventures are not named at once; we shall know who 
they are only later; the name is given incidentally in the 
next canto, or ten cantos further, sometimes when these 
personages are dead and will never reappear; labyrinths 
were indeed the fashion. It happens to the reader some- 
times to lose his way, which is humiliating; but Spenser 
occasionally loses his too. 

At the moment of publishing his work, the poet felt a 
scruple. Persuaded, so long as he wrote, that he could not 
possibly pass the limit, he was seized with anxiety when 
the hour for printing arrived; encouraged by Raleigh who 
had himself had some trouble in understanding what was 
meant, he decided .to reveal, without further delay, the © 
plan and purport of his incommensurable tale. And very 
luckily, since the last book was destined never to bé 
written, Spenser added, therefore, but only at the end of 
the volume (a last protection against the glare of daylight), 
a letter to Raleigh in which he disclosed his intentions: 
“By ensample of which excellente Poets [Homer, Virgil, 
Ariosto, Tasso], I labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he 
was king, the image of a brave knight, perfected in the 


* Sonnet to Burghley prefixed to the * Faerie Queene,”’ 


twelve private morall vertues, as Aristotle hath devised, 
the which is the purpose of these first twelve bookes.”! 
The secret which was to have been kept till the last is 
also revealed: “I devise that the Faery Queene kept her 
annuall feaste xii, dayes, uppon which xii. severall dayes, 


* It may be of use to point out that Aristotle devised no such theory of “ che 
twelve private morall vertues.” In: his “* Nichomachean Ethics,” he studies a 
certain number of moral virtues ; the total is not exactly twelve, and they are 
not exactly the same as in Spenser. At the time of the Renaissance the 
numerous writers who busied themselves with the education of the model 
gentleman had recourse to Aristotle and Plato. Alex..Piccolomini, in his first 
edition: ‘* Della Istitutione . . . di tutta la vita dell’ huomo nato nobile,” 
Venice, 1542, declares that, according to Aristotle, there are eleven moral 
virtues : ‘*]’ undeci virtt morali che pone Aristotle,” book iv., chap. 2, But 
such a sacred number as twelve (the number of the tribes, of the apostles, 
the Czesars, the months, etc.) was sure to come in, and in his 1560 edition, 
Piccolomini stated that Prudence might be added, and this would make 
twelve. Bryskett, Spenser’s friend, with whom, as we know, he had had long 
talks on the subject, at the time the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ” was being written, 
follows here both Giraldi Cinthio (‘‘ Hecatommithi,” Monte Regale, 1565, 
vol. ii.,” Dial. 3) and Piccolomini, and declares: ‘‘There are... by the 
generall consent of men foure principall vertues appertaining to civill life, which 
are Fortitude, Temperance, Justice, and Prudence, from which four are also 
derived . . . sundry others to make up the number of twelve ” (‘‘ Disc. of 
civill Life,” p. 214). The idea of thesu ‘‘foure principall vertues” was not 
derived from Aristotle, who makes no such selection, but from Plato through 
Giraldi Cinthio. Spenser, who was familiar with many of these moralists, and 
indeed alludes once to them (‘‘ according to Aristotle avd the rest”), chose 
virtues, some of which are not at all mentioned by Aristotle : holiness, for 
example, to which he devotes his first book. Ie seems to have derived his 
idea of it from Socrates (Plato), as interpreted by La Primaudaye, who how- 
ever specifies that it is zo¢ one of the moral virtues, but declares that, according 
to Socrates, ‘‘nul ne se devoit persuader de pouvoir trouver parmi le genre 
humain une plus grande vertu que la religion et piété envers Dieu.” ‘“ Aca- 
démie francoise,” 1577; 2d day, ch. v. (a dialogue well known in England, 
and from which Bryskett drew several hints, translated into English by Th. 
Bowes, 1586, ff.). Though Spenser quotes Aristotle as his main authority for 
saying that, among virtues, ‘‘ magnificence is the perfection of all the rest and 
conteineth in it them all,’’ Aristotle, as a fact, says nothing of the kind, and, 
on the contrary, sees in magnificence, peyadompémea, only a branch of 
Liberality. It is to Justice that he attributes the privilege of being a con- 
densation of all the other virtues: ‘* All virtue,” says he, ‘‘is contained in 
Justice.” For more particulars see some notes I published in “ Modern 
Philology,” vol. iii., Jan. 1906 (contested by De Moss, same review, 1918). 
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the occasions of the xii. severall adventures hapned, which 
being undertaken by xii. several] knights, are in these xii. 
books severally handled and discoursed.” The intention of 
the poet was to write other books besides, in which, after 
the moral, he would have dealt with the political virtues, 
each would have had, in the same way, a special pro- 
tagonist, and all would have been found united in Arthur 
“after that hee came to be King.” t But he perfected only 
the first half of his first series: six books devoted to the 
virtues of Holiness, Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, 
Justice, and Courtesy. Each book was divided into twelve 
cantos, a fatidical and Virgilian number, to which Spenser 
attached importance: one should be both regular and 
complicated. 

A plot like his offered, on a larger scale, the same advan- 
tages as the eclogues: full liberty to say anything, to 
praise, blame, and invent, to risk, through allegories and 
allusions, opinions on men and things, to satisfy, by means 
of variegated paintings, chaste, free, dark or brilliant, the 
tastes of the readers and especially of the court, lastly to 
resume the all-important eulogy of the virtues and beauty 
of peerless Elizabeth. The better to celebrate her, Spenser 
gives her several parts to play: she is the Fairy Queen; 
she is also Gloriana or Glory, also the generous Mercilla, 
and again the beautiful, kindly, and benevolent Belphcebe. 
She is the real centre of the work, much more than 


- t ©Tetter of the Authours expounding his whole intention,’’ addressed to 
Raleigh by his ‘‘ most humbly affectionate Ed. Spenser,’’ dated ‘‘ 23 January, 
1589’? (O.S.). I write, he says, to his protector, this letter concerning my 
poem, ‘‘ for your better light in reading thereof, being so by you comanded.’? 
He knows ‘‘ how doubtfully’all allegories may be construed, and this booke 
of mine .. . being a continued Allegory or darke conceit.’’ ‘* Complete 
Works,’’ vol. vili. p. 315. The idea of uniting in a leader of men, both the 
moral and political virtues is of Aristotelian origin; see Aristotle’s “ Poli- 
tics,’ book iii., chap. 2: ‘*Who will be able to combine this double 
virtue of the citizen and the man? _ I have said it already: the magis- 
trate (0 dpywy) worthy of the command placed in his hands.” 
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Arthur. She appears and acts in the poem, though she 
descends from one of the heroines who also figure there ; 
she is moreover the sun’s daughter; in the allegorical 
style anything is allowed. The great personages of the 
realm could recognise themselves pourtrayed as knights 
of fairyland, and they found pleasure in so doing. They 
recognised too the Pope, the King of Spain, the King 
of France, the Queen of Scots, but under less flattering 
features, and with no smaller satisfaction. 

To the plot serious objections have been made: there is 
no real subject. Less struck than people may have been 
formerly with the virtues of the number twelve, the reader 
of to-day considers that the poem turns without progress- 
ing. This list of virtues given out as drawn from Aristotle 
is very arbitrary: why not eleven or thirteen? and when 
we shall know that Arthur was endowed with them all—a 
fact which innumerable incidents, episodes, inserted stories 
make us often lose sight of—we shall feel none the more 
the trend of a great epic. What would give us such a 
feeling would be some great deed of Arthur’s, accom- 


plished because of his possession of these twelve virtues, . 


that thanks to them he should take another Troy or free 
another Jerusalem; then only we should have a true 
epic. Till then, we have nothing but its fagade and 
peristyle ; immense, fragile, beautiful to behold. 

Often, during the winter of 1590, and later in 1596, 
during their idle hours, when they were not occupied at 
tennis, or detained at Greenwich by their court duties, or 
seated on the stage of those theatres, the fame of which 
went increasing, the noble personages for whom Spenser 
had written, stretched themselves on cushions, in the 
large bay-windows of their palaces bordering the Thames, 
and opened the pretty volume just published by William 
Ponsonby, one of the fashionable booksellers. Young, 
they had already seen and done much ; they had travelled, 


32 
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and waged war; the wonders of new-built French castles 
by the Loire were familiar to them; and the splendours 
of Venice too, of Mantua, of Ferrara. They had brought 
back, one, an Aldine volume, another a picture by 
Veronese; they had experienced storms on the ocean, 
known the roar of battle, felt the excitement of wars, 
of intrigues, of tourneys, of passions. They had read 
Ronsard’s sonnets and Ariosto’s epic, and now at last, they 
too, distant progeny of Brutus the Trojan, possessed a vast 
epical poem, all to their honour, special to their country, 
and in which were depicted their character, their aspira- 
tions, and their tastes; also their inconsequences and 
contradictions, but seen on the brighter side and reflected 
in a flattering mirror. Only “matters pleasant” were 
palatable to them; only such were offered them.? 
Seated then in the clear light of the tall windows opening 
on the river, they started in thought for the marvellous 
land of Faerie, and first of all discovered “a gentle knight 
pricking on the plaine.” 

Thus begins Book I., devoted to the virtue of Holiness, 
. This knight, “on his brest a bloudie crosse he bore”; a 
white lady followed him, riding a white ass, leading a 
white lamb, and escorted by a dwarf. We shall learn later 
that she was called Una. A frightful storm obliges them 
to seek shelter in a wood ; when they want to leave it, they 
are unable to: all the paths are alike. Ill fate has led 


* Inscribing, for example, on their notebooks such memoranda as this: * A 
three leagues from Bloys there is a statlie place of the king’s . . . called 
[Chambord], a verie beautifull palaice and curiouslie built . . . so that when 
it shalbe throwghlie built uppe it may well be said to bee on of the fairest 
peecs of woorke in Christendom.” ‘‘ Travels of sir Thomas Hoby,” 1551, 
ed. Powell, 1902, p. 72. 

* “But some perhaps wil saie, The noble man delighteth in such things, 
whose humors must be contented, partlie for feare and partlie for commoditie : 
and if they write matters pleasant, they are best preferred in court among the 
cunning head.” ‘*A. . . third blast of retrait from Plaies ... by a. 
zealous gentleman,” London, 1580. 
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them to the “wandring wood ... Errours den”; and 
here is the monster’s cave and the monster itself. It isa 
female beast, horrible to behold, “whom God and man 
does hate,” and who has— 


A thousand yong ones, which she dayly fed, 
Sucking upon her poisonous dugs. 


Una trembles. The knight attacks the beast and wounds 
her to death: 


Therewith she spewd out of her filthy maw 

A floud of poyson horrible and blacke... 

Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 

With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke, 
And creeping sought way in the weedy gras— 


all which “stunck so vildly” that the knight nearly 
choked. Perceiving that she was dead, her young began 
at once to devour her, with so much voracity that “their 
bellies swolne . . . with fulnesse burst.” Thick-laid paint 
was not considered unacceptable; these satin-garbed, 
frizzled and gilded young noblemen were accustomed to 
applaud even less reserved scenes in the Southwark 
play-houses ; realism and lyricism combined pleased them. 
Was not the portrait, besides, that of Error, that is to say, of 
those wretches who did not believe as the queen or as 
they themselves did? those papists, those dissenters 
whose carcases swung from every gibbet? The déscription 
was decidedly “a matter pleasant.” 

This adventure once finished, Red-Cross and Una look 
for another and, at first, find nothing. They espy at last 
an old hermit, his cell and his chapel: the traditional 
hermit so often represented by medieval illuminators. 
But no; he turns out to be in reality a magician, Archi- 
mago or Hypocrisy, or again Catholicism. Archimago is 
a papist, he speaks of “Saintes and Popes,” and mumbles 
endless “ Ave-Maries.” He creates by enchantment a 
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false Una (an invention imitated from Tasso), who vainly 
comes to tempt Red-Cross in his bed, then a sham squire, 
and he makes the knight see them together, 


In wanton lust and leud embracement. 


Highly disgusted with his companion, the knight leaves 
her and goes away, followed by the dwarf. The real Una, 
on awakening, cannot understand what has happened to 
her, and starts in search of her friend. Evening comes; 
she has found no one; she stops at the house of an 
infamous sorceress, Corceca, another representative of 
Catholicism : 


Nine hundred Pater nosters every day, 
And thrise nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 


Leaving this den, Una is caught and nearly ravished by 
the pagan Sansloy ; luckily her “shrieks so loud did bray ” 
that “a troupe of Faunes and Satyres” heard and rescued 
her. She settles among them and teaches them the true 
religion, A knight, the son of a “Lady myld” violated 
by a satyre, fortunes to pass there seeking “ his kindred” ; 
he leads away Una one day when all the satyrs were 
absent ; while Red-Cross, after various incidents, falls into 
the toils of beautiful Fidessa, daughter of an Emperor of 
the West, he that 


. . . high hath set his throne where Tiberis doth pas. 


He visits, under the auspices of his new friend, the 
“Hous of Pryde,” and is present at a pageant or 
“triumph” in medizval style, in which he sees pass before 
him the coach of the Seven Deadly Sins. Fidessa’s 
_ charm is irresistible ; Red-Cross gives way, and, covered 
with shame, deprived of all moral or military strength, is 
thrown at last into the prisons of the “hideous geaunt” 
Orgoglio. By a happy chance, Prince Arthur arrives, 
wearing the enchanted arms given him by Merlin. At the 


oe 
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mere sound of his “horne of bugle,” the castle gates fly 
open ; the giant is killed, Fidessa is taken, and in her is 
recognised Duessa or Falsehood, “the scarlet whore.” 
Disarrayed of her royal robes and stripped “naked all,” she 
appears— 


A loathly wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old, 

‘Whose secret filth good manners biddeth not be told... 
But at her rompe she growing had behind 
A foxes taile, with dong all fowly dight. 


The description, though Spenser’s “chaster Muse for 
shame doth blush to write,” is as minute and loathsome as 
possible ; all vices, all treasons are attributed to Duessa, 
and when the transparent allusions of the second part 
of the poem had removed all doubts, one understands 
the indignation of James VI., perceiving that by Duessa 
was meant, not only Falsehood, but his own mother, the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, Mary Stuart, whose mutilated 
corpse had then been lying for nine years under the flag- 
stones of Peterborough minster. Spenser had certainly 
not that generosity of heart which relents at the sight of 
an enemy’s misfortune.t 

The hours pass. Thames’s ample waters wash the foot 
of the walls, and the tide brings up to the wharves, just 
discernible beyond the turning of the stream, the wealth of 
the world. From his bay-window, the reader scarcely 
casts, from time to time, an inattentive look on a sight 


t All the faults and crimes ever imputed to Mary Stuart are held as 
proven, and enumerated by ‘‘Zele”: assassination, wantonness, adultery, 
“sedition,” and even ‘‘lewd impiety.” Spenser is careful to specify that this 
is the same Duessa as before, handsome to look at : 


That false Duessa, which had wrought great care, 
And mickle mischiefe unto many a knight. 


Bk. x., canto ix. (vol. viii. p. 29). Concerning James VI.’s protests, asking 
for the author to be ‘duly tried and punished,” see the ‘‘ Calendars of State 
Papers, Scotland, 1589-1603”; Rob. Bowes to Burghley, Nov. 12, 1 596. 
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which recalls the greatness of his country: the book on 
his knees offers a more brilliant image of her grandeur ; 
he cannot tear himself away; his heart swells; all that 
the poet loves and hates is what he too loves and hates. 
All the enemies of Elizabeth are Archimagos, Corcecas 
and Duessas; they are false and repulsive; they have 
“ foxes tailes” at their “rumps.” Sir Burbon (Henri IV. 
of France) is a vile sycophant without faith or honour.t 
The reader, no less than the poet, would have thought he 
lacked patriotism, if he had noticed that there was not 
perhaps such a very great difference between a Bourbon 
king leaving Protestant service for Catholic mass, and a 
Tudor queen leaving mass for service. No scruple of this 
sort: day and night cannot be compared. Elizabeth is 
endowed with all virtues ; she is as beautiful as chaste, and 
as good as beautiful : 


« « « O Goddesse heavenly bright, 
Mirrour of grace and Maiestie divine, 
Great Lady of the greatest isle, whose light 
Like Phoebus lampe throughout the world doth shine.... 


Gloriana and Belphcebe represent her, and the reader 
will see 


In th’one her rule, in th’other her rare chastitee. 


Benevolent, she tends a wounded squire and heals him 
with simples and “divine tobacco,” the wonderful herb 
vulgarised by the author’s friend Raleigh. Chaste, she 
delivers Amoretta, neat being ravished by a “salvage 
man,” a sorry plight in which all the heroines of the poem 
find themselves, each in turn. Indulgent and pitiful, under 
the name of Mercilla, she weeps when she has to authorise 


7 Bk. v., canto xi. 
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the execution of her sister of Scotland; but she autho- 
Rises .1t- 

The nation’s past is told in glorious stanzas: Trojan 
descent, period of the Britons, story of those legendary 
personages for whom another poet was soon to secure 
a wider fame, Cymbeline, Lear and his daughters. 
More than that, when we shall have followed Red- 
Cross to the “ House of Holinesse,’ kept by Dame Cecelia 
and her three daughters, Fidelia, Speranza, and Charissa, 
when the knight shall have understood the mysteries “ of 
grace, of justice, of free will,” and purged his sin with the 
help of Penaunce and Repentance, then we shall learn who 
he really is. He is: 


Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree. 


He kills, under our eyes, the dragon who kept Una’s 
parents prisoners. This dragon is enormous, and the 
description life-size. As origins must be fused together, 
a constant tradition since William of Normandy’s times, 
Saint George is given us as a Saxon, a strange 
descent for a companion of Arthur. The glories of the 
century, those especially of Elizabeth’s reign, are sung 
with even more fervour. The Tudors are praised, as was 
fit; Henry VIII. appears under the unexpected name 
of Oberon (the tiny king of fairies had never been so 
magnified) ; their enemies are infamous miscreants and 
sorcerers ; Philip of Spain is a paynim king, a Moorish 
sultan. Never would Spenser have given the infidels an 
Argantes or a Clorinda, nor felt pity for their sufferings 
at the taking of Jerusalem ; never would he have allowed 


« She is too just, the poet explains, not to understand that the execution is 
necessary ; yet she cannot take upon herself to consent, and she lets fall : 


Few perling drops from her faire lampes of light. 


Book v. canto ix. Let blinded enemies speak of her cruelty ; never, on the 
contrary, declares Spenser, was her mercy better shown. 
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Ruggiero to show his knightly prowess when he was stilla 
Saracen and served the Emperor Agramante. Our poet's 
patriotism is far more narrow and rigorous than Tasso’s or 
Ariosto’s. The repression of Irish rebels led by “ Gran- 
torto,” the help lent to the Low Countries, the Armada’s 
defeat, the intervention in France at the beginning of 
Henri IV.’s reign, are allegorically cerebrated in heroic 
strains, 


Advaunce the worthy whome shee loveth best, 


had said the shepherd Piers to the shepherd Cuddie, allud- 
ing to Elizabeth’s favourite. The advice is fully acted 
upon ; Leicester, in the poem, is no one else than Arthur 
himself, the emblem of all virtues; his disastrous cam- 
paign in the Netherlands is a military masterpiece, and a 
model of international generosity ; he returns triumphant 
after it, to make his court to Gloriana.? 

The country’s topography, as well as its history, receives 
the poet’s homage, a tribute expected by the reader and 
in accord with the admiration, keener then than ever, for 
the beauties of the native land. Cleopolis (London), says 
the hermit “Heavenly Contemplation,” is not so beautiful, 
it is true, as 


The new Hierusalem that God has built, 


but far surpasses all the earthly towns that were or shall 
be; it is the centre of the knightly world. London,,says 
Britomart, “shall equalise” Troy and Rome. Oxford and 
“my mother Cambridge” are duly lauded: 


Joy to you both, ye double noursery 
Of Arts! 


The rivers, and all the traditions associated with their 
course, obtain the poet’s tribute in the long episode of the 


® Book v. canto xi. 
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marriage of the Thames and the Medway. Several 
allusions here and there recall the newly-acquired import- 
ance of the lands discovered beyond the seas. Fancy 
wears “paynted plumes,” 


Like as the sunburnt Indians do aray 
Their tawney bodies in their proudest plight. 


Peru, Virginia, the gold mines, have a place in the 
poem ; 
Rich Oranochy, though but knowen late, 


And that huge river, which both beare his name 
Of warlike Amazons, which doe possesse the same, 


are not forgotten at the nuptials of Thames and Medway : 
here is wherewith to interest sailors and explorers, Raleigh 
and his peers. 

The variety is wonderful ; Saracens of the time of the 
Crusaders meet nymphs of the time of Homer ; abstrac- 
tions in flowing garments of John de Meun’s period bow 
to great ladies in Elizabethan gold gowns. A knight in 
armour stretches towards them his iron-gloved hand; 
when he removes his helmet, a flow of yellow locks falls 
to his heels, and in the warrior is recognised Britomart, 
the invincible maiden who personifies chastity, and is 
Elizabeth’s ancestor. Spenser lovingly clads in light all 
beauty, and this is one of the charms of his poem ; the 
darkest shadows, the boldest realistic touches are intro- 
duced to increase by contrast the splendour of the rest. 
The personages of mythology meet in his pages the 
heroes of the “Romaunt of the Rose” and of romances 
of chivalry, and many others, too, invented by Spenser. 
After the House of Pride, we visit numberless castles and 
houses, the House of Holiness, the Castle of Golden Mean, 
the House of Temperance who has Diet for steward and 
Digestion for kitchen clerk; we see a pageant of Love, 


t Book iv. canto xi. 
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preceded by Desire and Fancy, followed by Shame and 
Repentance: we are in the Middle Ages. After sojourns 
in the land of fauns and satyrs, and in several other places, 
we discover “ Plutoes griesly rayne,” with Tantalus and 
the fatal sisters; we behold the great goddesses of an- 
tiquity, Venus naked, Diana, who might have been clad, 
nymphs of the chase, nymphs of the streams, Adonis’s 
gardens depicted in exquisite verses' ; the isle and temple 
of Venus: we are in the midst of the classical world. The 
saints of the calendar have also their part to play. These 
various worlds are not merely juxtaposed, they are blended; 
in the gardens of Venus, the resources of antique art and 
of medieval and modern arts, are all brought into play ; 
in Hades, the same water recoils from the lips cf Tantalus 
and the hands of Pilate. 

This is the land of fairy, and, as in a stage fairy-play, 
the scenery constantly changes: awful abode of jealous 
Malbecco, joyous castle of immodest Malecasta, monsters’ 
caves, glades and forests, sea beaches and steep rocks ; 
palace of Mammon, with bones and skulls scattered on the 
ground (something of the awe-inspiring hell of “ Vathek ”), 


a palace 
all of gold, 
But overgrowne with dust and old decay, 
And hid in darkenesse, that none could behold 
The hew thereof: for vew of chearefull day 
Did never in that house it selfe display, 
But a faint shadow of uncertain light ; 
Such as a lamp, whose life does fade away : 
Or as the Moone, cloathed with clowdy night, 
Does show to him, that walkes in feare and sad affright.? 


* An embodiment, as Warton has shown (‘‘ Observations on the Fairy 
Queen,” 1762, vol. i. p. 88), of the antique myth according to which Adonis 
represents the sun, ‘‘ which quickens the growth of all things.” In the garden, 
is, according to Spenser, to be found : 


. . « the first seminary 
Of all things that are born to live and die. 


? Book ii. canto vii. 
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Then we behold a palace under the waters, the castle of 
Busyrane, whose tapestries, like Arachne’s work in Ovid, 
or Giulio Romano’s paintings at the Palazzo del T in 
Mantua, represent the loves of the gods. Then are dis- 
closed the temples of Isis and Osiris, Acrasia’s gardens 
with voluptuous sights and music, delightful to see and 
hear, worthy of the Italian courts, and, in fact, closely 
imitated from Tasso. 

The aristocratic character of the work appears both in 
the nature of its landscapes and in the choice of its heroes. 
There is nothing vulgar in either ; the forests are such as 
no country produces ; all the trees of every climate grow 
there together ; the fauna is no less strange: bears, lions, 
tigers, dromedaries, hairy wild men, satyrs and monsters 
of various sorts. The country where these adventures 
take place is immense; it reaches “from one to the other 
Ynd”; from the regions where the sun rises to those 
where it sets; it is free from any sort of commonplace 
inhabitants : no towns, no villages, but plains fit for jousts 
and gallopings, dark valleys for sorcerers, pathless woods, 
where meet or disappear all those who run after, or fly 
from, one another, with open glades where, under the rap- 
turous gaze of Colin, and of a few others, dance: 


An hundred naked maidens lilly white. 


The personages, all sons of kings, of nymphs, of fairies, of 
sun-rays, or else enchanters, sorcerers, and giants, feel none 
of the needs of every-day life. They scarcely ever eat, 
rarely sleep, they do not spend or purchase, and are never- 
theless clad in polished steel, silk, and gold: No peasant 
crosses their path; the realm of fairies produces none ; 
shepherds are met once, but they are eclogue shepherds, 
and they belong to the same literature as knights. A poor 
fisherman figures in the poem ; he is not there to carry 
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on his humble trade, but to imperil once more Florimell’s 
virtue, and to justly incur therefor the execration of all 
knighthood. 

By a great exception the common people figure when 
Saint George kills the dragon ; but save a few young men 
and maidens selected as an escort for the victor, they figure 
chiefly as representing rascality, “the raskall many,” and are 
afraid of the dead beast. As to the evils resulting for the 
said rascals from the monster’s presence, we hear nothing of 
them ; Saint George may be a saint, and the future patron 
of the country, he is first of all a knight, and he is solicitous 
for his peers ; he would not, apparently, have gone so much 
out his way if he had not had to deliver his betrothed’s 
parents, noble old people deprived of any outings by this 
ill-intentioned watch-beast. 

Spenser has insisted much upon his moral: what is most 
characteristic in it is that, like all the rest, it is meant 
to suit the elegant and worldly readers for whom he wrote. 
It is an aristocratic moral, good to look at; a well-bred 
moral, that knows how to condone weaknesses, without 
noisy curses, and without barring heaven’s gate to any 
of its friends. No Leicester will ever be excluded from 
Spenser’s paradise. The readers were delighted to find 
the road to perfection so easy, so perfumed and flowery, 
and the company so pleasant. The poet’s warriors seek 
adventures, bent on the defence of the weak and the 
oppressed: this is the theory; it is what they believe, 


* And after, all the raskall many ran, 
Heaped together in rude rablement . . 
But when they came, where that dead Dragon lay, 
Strécht on the ground in monstrous large extent, 
The sight with idle feare did them dismay. 


One is afraid that the monster might give tardy birth to a number ot 
“ Dragonets”’; another affirms that ‘‘he saw him move his eyes indeed.” 


This is one of the very rare examples of comical satire in the whole poem. 
Book i. canto xii. (vol. v. p. 217). 
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what Spenser believes. In reality, deeds of chivalry are 
held for meritorious, beautiful and virtuous in themselves, 
whatever be their object. Arthur and his peers, as 
Occasion serves, protect the weak, and upset the strong, in 
order to show that they are even stronger, winning as 
much applause in one case as in the other. A knight and 
a lance discovered in the distance attract them like a 
magnet; they run against the man; blows are offered first, 
explanations afterwards. They explain, sometimes at 
considerable length, and heroes find that they have knocked 
down maybe a traitor, maybe a friendly knight and a 
model of all courtesy. Guyon and Arthur had “ full many 
countreyes . . . overronne,” 


Seeking the weake oppressed to relieve ; 


they had found nothing for a long time, when 


They spide a knight that towards pricked fayre. 


Guyon asks Arthur to “let him ronne that turne,” rushes 
forth, and suffers a heavy fall: he 


Nigh a speares length behind his crouper fell. 


In this case, obviously, they sought the adventure for 
adventure’s sake, as Guyon represents Temperance, and 
the other knight, who turns out to be the fair Britomart, 
represents Chastity, two virtues unaccustomed to fight one 
another. The beauty of the knightly deed has been too 
much for Spenser, and the poet has forgotten his own 
plot. 

Looking attentively at these heroes, one notices more- 
over, after a while, that the “weake oppressed” defended 
by them are usually very handsome persons, and that 
the assistance they lend them is not, in their thought, 
entirely gratuitous. When Arthur, Guyon, and Brito- 
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mart see a charming creature pursued by a “foule 
foster,” the two first rush to her rescue, 


. in hope to win thereby 
Most goodly meede, the fairest Dame alive. 


This, Leicester, in their place, would surely not have failed 
to do; but Guyon is Temperance, and his heat surprises 
us. As for Britomart, she stays behind, as she 


Would not so lightly follow beauties chace, 
Ne reckt of Ladies Love, 


being herself a woman though dressed as a knight: thus 
she too forgets that, according to the original intent of the 
poem, the protection of defenceless women, not their 
favours, should be the incentive of her actions. 

Spenser’s women are, as a rule, chiefly bodies. The soul 
and intellect are in them of lesser import; what the poet 
asks of them, first of all, is to be beautiful ; this supreme 
quality includes the others ; beauty and virtue go together, 
he had said in one of his hymns, adapting one of Plato’s 
ideas. Having endowed his heroines with beauty, he is full 
of indulgence for them. They are, in his work, principally 
an object for love; they yield or not; those who prove more 
coy, and do not abandon themselves to any chance suitor, 
are praised ; the others are blamed, or should be; but the 
poet forgets at times to fulfil this harsh duty, and contents 
himself with describing their frolics. The beautiful 
Hellenore, wife of the avaricious old Malbecco, yields 
to Paridell, and finding fickleness to her taste, settles 
among satyrs in the forest. She leads in their midst, 
without any blame being cast upon her, a life in conformity 
with her inclinations, and concerning which details are given 
that would have made even Ariosto hesitate. As for her 
husband, he is condemned to live ignoble and execrated 


* Bk. iii, c. i. Britomartis is the name of a virgin goddess of the Cretans, 
their Diana. 
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in a cave where he feeds on toads, although being old 
and jealous, he neither encouraged nor practised lubricity. 
Is it that, on account of his jealousy, he was an obstacle to 
love? But what becomes then of our allegory? for all 
these events take place in the Book devoted to Chastity. 
Womanhood is so frail, according to Spenser, that he finds 
extraordinary merit in young maidens who reject the 
proposals ‘of sheer monsters, and reserve their love for 
handsome heroes who adore them. The graceful Florimell 
is very near being ravished, which happens to her for the 
third time, each occasion being minutely described. Now 
she is in the hands of old Proteus, hairy and hideous, who 
takes her in his arms, kisses her, 


Whiles the cold ysickles from his rough beard, 
Dropped adowne upon her yvorie brest. 


She resists the blandishments of this watery lover who 
to subdue her vainly assumes the most brilliant or most 
horrible shapes, and Spenser, wondering at so rare a 
virtue, assures us that the saints above still talk of the 
occurrence.? 

Britomart is Chastity ; armed with her enchanted lance, 
the new Clorinda overthrows everybody, with less merit 
than the elder heroine, who, lacking such arms, risked 
her life and finally lost it. Hers is, however, a rather 
inflammable chastity, for she had fallen in love with 
Arthegall, only for having seen his image in Merlin’s 
“glassy globe,”3 as might happen to any heroine in any 


X Book iii., cantos ix. and x. 
2 Most virtuous Virgin, glory be thy meed, 
And crowne of heavenly praise with Saints above, 
Where most sweet hymmes of this thy famous deed 
Are still amongst them song, that far my rymes exceed. 
Book iii., canto viii. 


3 Book iii., cantos ii. and iii. 
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romance of chivalry.t Her heart burns, she is dying of 
love ; Glauce, her nurse, tries with simples, or by taking her 
to church to 


... Slake the fury of her cruell flame; 


but in vain; the victim keeps her “heart burning,” and 
the two decide to run the world, seeking this lover— 
seeking love. A dangerous example, for Merlin is a 
perfidious enchanter, and in the mirror that he always 
presents to young maidens about to enter life, he 
shows them infallibly the same perfect ideal; but 
under the charming features assembled by his magic, 
sometimes Arthegall is concealed, and sometimes Des 
Grieux. 

Holiness, Chastity, Temperance . .. these labels are a 
guarantee on the first page of each book. But the hero, 
the force, the sentiment that dominates and fills the 
whole poem, is Love. He appears there under various 
forms, some approved by the poet, others not; all care- 
fully described. Venus is a “mylde” goddess ; Spenser 
invokes her at starting as well as Elizabeth and the Muse; 
she has a much more important part in the work than 
Diana, a frigid deity, and by comparison, insignificant. 
Her temple is more beautiful than that of the huntress at 


* It has never been observed, I believe, that the episode of Britomart’s 
falling in love with Arthegall’s image, discovered in Merlin’s “glassy globe,” 
and of her visit to the enchanter, is a close copy of Claridiana’s visit to the 
sorceress and her falling in love with the ‘‘ Knight of the Sun,” whose 
picture appears by magic on the wall, in Ortufiez de Calahorra’s now for- 
gotten, but then immensely popular, ‘‘ Espejo de principes y cavalleros en el 
qual . . . se cuentan los immortales hechos del Cavallero del Febo,” rst 
ed., 1562. Like Britomart, Claridiana leaves her parents and her empire 
to seek the knight, her future husband, bearing off enchanted arms given 
her by the sorceress. Part i. bk. ii, chap. 16. The ‘‘ Espejo” was 
translated ‘into English, 1579, ff.; also into Italian and French. In it 
appears the famous Lindabrides made fun of by Ben Jonson, in ‘ Cynthia’s 
Revels,” 
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Ephesus, and that of the “Almightie,” at Jerusalem: she 
could not indeed desire more.t 

Immoral, not to say lubric scenes, will usually be 
blamed ; but, first, they will be shown, and it is not at 
such places that the exquisite verse of the poet will prove 
less caressing ; nude figures will be painted by a skilled 
hand, with a care, a gravity, a seriousness deepening the 
impression on the fragile reader. Guyon, doubtless, will 
reduce to naught the more dangerous of these beauties ; 
but who knows whether the fragile reader will not preserve 
a more lively remembrance of them than of him? 

The blame, besides, is not constant ; several among the 
innumerable rapes with which the poem is filled, have such 
happy consequences that indignation would be contrary to 
nature. A “lady myld,” seeking her husband in the woods 
is met by a satyr, who 


- made her person thrall unto his beastly kind. 


The son whom she gives birth to becomes one of the 
heroes of the poem, and Sir Satyrane turns out to be so 
handsome and valiant a personage that it would have been 
a great pity if the satyr, by remaining chaste, had 
deprived knighthood and Christendom of such an orna- 
ment. Seated “carelesse by a cristall flood,” the Fay 
Agape was combing her golden locks. On the sudden 


appears 


- a noble youthly knight, 
Seeking adventures in the salvage wood. 


1 Not that same famous temple of Diane. . . 
One of the worlds seven wonders sayd to bee, 
Might match with this by many a degree: 

Nor that, which that wise King of Jurie framed, 
With endlesse cost, to be th’ Almighties sec. 
Book iv. canto x. 


aa 
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What took place? Spenser takes good care to inform us. 
Agape gives birth later to three boys at once. Will the 
young knight be blamed by the poet? Far from it: 


Thrise happie mother, and thrise happie morne ! 


does he exclaim ; it was for Agape a “full blessed hap,” 
for these children also will become the honour of chivalry.t 
A nymph, after bathing, dries herself in the open air; she 
is naked and arch-naked, “all naked bare” ; one cannot 
be more naked; of which the Sun takes advantage, and 
one of his rays makes her a mother. Let us not pity 
her or feel indignant, for she will give birth to virtuous 
Amoretta, and to Belphcebe who is Elizabeth.2 Spenser 
is none the less severe on “rymers impudent” who write 
lays “of loves delight,’3 on amourists, caricatured under 
the features of Paridell,t lastly on critics who might 
venture to blame him, vile creatures, not unconnected with 
the “Blatant Beast.” 5 

Accustomed to the merry tone of Ariosto and other con- 
temporary poets, the public for which Spenser wrote found 
probably something morose in the seriousness of his 
speech; but withal it was no small advantage to be able 
to think that, while beholding these fine sights, this Serena 
despoiled piecemeal of her garments (after which the wild 

* Book iv. canto ii. vol. vii. p. 73. Spenser’s attitude in such cases is 
exactly similar to Ortufiez de Calahorra’s in his before-mentioned and too much 
forgotten romance of the ‘“‘ Knight of the Sun.” On several occasions, 
Ortufiez’s heroes, having to choose between postponing their marriage or their 
loves, decide for the first alternative, with such happy results, by ‘‘la voluntad 
de Dios,” that the author has only praise for them: for then and there “ fueron 
engendrados aquellos tan estremados higos el Cavallero del Febo, y Rosicler, 
cuyos rayos de cavalleria tanto por el mundo se estendieron, che los grandes 
hechos de todos los antepassados . . . fueron puestos en olvido.” ‘* Espejo 
de principes y cavalleros.” Bk. i. chap. 6. 

? Book iii. canto vi. ; vol. vi. p. 247. 

3 Fifth stanza of canto xii. book iii. 

« Book iii. canto x. 5 End of Book vi. 
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men, who first intended to eat her, change their mind), 
these bowers of Acrasia, these gardens of Adonis, these 
temples of Venus, one was walking the path to heaven. 
Respice finem, said Spenser ; let us, certainly; but again, 
to reach that end (which in point of fact never came), what 
a road! 

Nothing so contradictory as men’s judgments. A 
modern writer, perfectly sincere, and of the highest merit, 
ends his criticism of the “ Faerie Queene,” by saying: it is 
“an armour for the soul.” But we, unfortunate beings, who, 
for our demerits doubtless, have not been touched by 
grace, dazzled as we are by all those wondrous sights, and 
delighted by the music of the verse, but fatigued by so 
many inconsistencies, by this mixture of bacchanals and 
sermons, with so little allowed for true human tenderness, 
we feel as if we could not breathe. And it is not enough 
to open wide to the setting sun the window overlooking 
the Thames; we must walk towards the west, wash these 
visions from our mind, and ask our former guide, the 
wandering soul of the Malvern Hills, for other rules of life. 
—Disce, doce, dilige. Ten lines of Langland’s Visions are 
worth more than all the moral in “grave morall Spenser’s” 
seventy-two cantos. 

His glory is great; he is “the poets’ poet”; the magic 
of his verse has enchanted, in all ages, the artists his 
brethren!: his charm comes, above all, from an ample 
and ceaseless harmony, similar to the ever-pleasing sounds 
of ever-moving waters: flow of cascades, waves of the sea. 
He knows how to describe even his monsters, even his 
famous “ Blatant Beast,’ in appropriate style, but without 


t Admirers were nevertheless found who tried to honour him by re-writing 
his poem, and discarding his metre ; ‘‘ Spencer redivivus ; containing the first 
book of the Fairy Queen; his essential design preserv’d, but his obsolete 
language and manner of verse totally laid aside. Deliver'd in heroick 
numbers. By a person of quality.” London, 1687, 8vo.—‘‘ Spencer’s Fairy 
Queen, attempted in blank verse, canto i.” London, 1774, 4to. 
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wounding the ear by cacophonies always easy to produce, 
resorting only to a clever use of alliteration.t This 
mastery stands foremost among the manifold merits 
pointed out before ; it never fails him ; he possesses no 
other to the same degree. Able to invent scenes and 
sights of infinite variety, he rarely alters his tone; he con- 
tinues serious, not to say pensive, even when dealing with 
adventures which an imperceptible transposition would 
change into scenes worthy of Don Quixote’s hostelry 
(Britomart in Castle Joyous), or Munchausen’s “ Travels” 
(Argante and Satyrane). A noble attitude, a beautiful 
and somewhat monotonous line, great ease and simplicity, 
no visible pretension or effort—and, as a consequence, 
none of those striking blemishes, nor of those peerless 
strokes of genius condensing in a single line a profound 
and ever-memorable thought, the fault and the glory of a 
Shakespeare. Spenser is nearer carelessness than effort ; 
it is the same with his rimes and grammar, as with his 
plot: he neglects, he forgets. In the same way that he 
forgets, at times, who his personages are, so he facilitates 
for himself the difficult metre of his choosing by the use of 
over-facile and stale rimes (make and fake; verbs in the 
same tense; words which are in truth the same word: 
knowen and unknowen), or others obtained by a coupling 
of words purposely maimed to compel them to do duty 
in spite of rules and dictionary: waves spelt wawes in 
order to match yawes?; Una’s name becoming Unto fit 
* Example Book iii. canto i. (vol. vi. p. 148) : 

. . . A griesly. Foster forth did rush, 

Breathing out beastly lust her to defile: 

His tyreling jade he fiercely forth did push, 


Through ticke and thin, both over banke and bush, 
In hope her to attaine by hooke or crooke. 
See also, e.g., the description of the Blatant Beast with its “ griesly grim” 
mouth ; Book vi. canto xii. 
* Fourth stanza of canto xii, bk. ii Warton has pointed out many 
others : de¢ becoming deat to rime with meat; despair and climb being 
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the metre ; Mars being Mars except when his name must 
rime with dart, and then it becomes Mart. 

His stanza is partly of his own devising ; most of its 
mechanism is, however, borrowed from Marot, or from 
Chaucer who had imported it from France; it consists in 
nine lines, eight of ten syllables and the last one of twelve. 
In the arrangement of rimes, as well as in the number of 
verses, Spenser’s stanza differs from Ariosto’s and Tasso’s 
ottava rima. The Italians begin with six lines, having 
the same two rimes interlaced, and they add a couplet: 
abababce, Spenser uses a less even style, his rimes 
are more intimately entwined, being disposed thus: 
ababbcbce* This succession of sounds is very 
pleasing to the ear, but the addition of an alexandrine at 
the end of the stanza has the disadvantage of marking 
too clearly that it is finished, while it would have been 
appropriate, in such a long poem, not to insist, but pass 
easily, and with rapid gait, from one stanza to another. 

Spenser’s lack of minute care is seen also in the hap- 
hazard way his adventures succeed one another, they 


transformed into dispfeare and clim, to match cheare and swim, etc. ‘* Obser- 
vations on the Fairy Queen,” p. 117. 

* Except for the addition of a ninth line, Spenser’s stanza is exactly, as Mr. 
Skeat has pointed out (‘‘Complete Works of Chaucer,” vol. iii. p. 431), the 
one used by Chaucer ¢.g. in his Monk’s Tale: a6 a56cbc. Chaucer had 
derived this metre from France; there are examples of it in Eustache Des 
Champs. Lydgate used it in his ‘‘ Guy of Warwick,” and Marot later : 


Celluy matin que d@’habit nuptial 

Le roy d’Escosse ornoit sa beauté blonde, 
Pour espouser du sceptre lilial 

La fille aisnée ot tant de grace abonde, 

Vous eussiez veu des peuples un grand monde. 
Qui de sa chambre au sortir |’attendoient, 

Et ¢a et 1a, mille autres a la ronde, 

Qui a la file avec eulx se rendoient. 


“‘Chant Nuptial” for the marriage of James V. and Madeleine of France, 
1537. As for the oftava rima proper, Spenser used it in “ Virgil’s Gnat,” 
and in ‘* Muiopotmos.” = 
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being often linked together by no better tie than the 
ever-recurring: “They spied a knight . . . They chanced 
to. meet... It fortuned ... Him fortuned to meet.” 
Several knights enter the poem, at full gallop, “ pricking 
on the plain” 


A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine . 

They spyde a knight faire pricking on the plaine... 
They spide where Paridell came pricking fast 

Upon the plaine. . .* 


Many of the ladies are very much alike, being all of 
them “the fairest dame alive,” and some attention is 
needed not to confuse the faire Florimell with the fair 
Colombell, nor with Marinell, who is a knight, nor with 
another Florimell who is a false Florimell, the real one 
being far away, pursued by Paridell. 

Spenser has named many among his literary models, but 
not all. They are the great classics of antiquity, poets 
or philosophers, Aristotle, Virgil, Ovid, Lucretius 2; also 
the romances of chivalry, stories of Arthur, of Huon de 
Bordeaux, the Knight of the Sun, the “Romaunt of the 
Rose,” the works of Chaucer3 and of Langland (portrait 


t Vols. v. p. 9, and vi., pp. 300 and 353. In the ‘‘ Return from 
Parnassus,’” 1600 (ed. Macray, Oxford, 1886, 8vo), Ingenioso being ordered 
to write a poem in Spenser’s style, ironically begins : 

A gentle pen rides prickinge on the plaine. 
Other examples of such repetitions in Spenser might easily be added, this one 
for instance : 
. whose light 
Like Phoebus lampe ceneeheat the world doth shine. 
(Prologue to Book i.) 
,Whose goodly light then Phebus lampe doth shine more cleare. 
(Book v., canto xi., vol. viii. p. 67). 

* Lovers’ prayer in the temple of Venus, Bk. iv., c. x., imitated fr. the 
invocation at the beginning of the ‘De Natura Rerum.” Cf. Greenlaw, 
‘* Studies in Philology,’ xvii. 4. = eae 


3 Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 
On Fames eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled. 


Book iv. canto il. (vol. vii. p, 70); several stanzas in honour of this ‘‘ most 
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of Lady Munera), Ariosto’s and Tasso’s epics, the latter 
especially. Tasso, perhaps, the last in date, had on 
Spenser the most distinct influence ; reminiscences of him 
are to be met with at every turn. The beautiful love song 
heard by Rinaldo in Armida’s garden is translated almost 
word for word, and so well translated, that in many an 
anthology it is quoted as the best example of Spenser’s 
most Spenserian style Acrasia’s bower, the enchanted 
trees, whose leaves, when cut, weep drops of blood; the 
doubles of great personages created by magicians, the 
genealogy of the sovereign introduced in the poem, a 
picture of pastoral life interrupting for a while the series 
of knightly deeds,? the chaste and invincible feminine 
warrior who conceals her fair locks beneath her helmet, 


sacred happie spirit,” praised again in the fragment on ‘‘ Mutabilitie,” 
canto vii. stanza 9. 

* Here is the second stanza of each of the two songs ; the two quotations will 
show the difference between the Italian and the English arrangement of lines: 


Cosi trapassa al trapassar d’un giorno 
De la vita mortale il fiore e ’] verde; 
Né perché faccia in dietro april ritorno, 
Si rinfiora ella mai, né si rinverde. 
Cogliam la rosa in su ’1 mattino adorno 
Di questo di, che tosto il seren perde ; 
Cogliam d’amor la rosa: amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamato amando. 
(Gerusalemme,”’ canto xvi., str. 15.) 


So passeth, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortale life the leafe, the bud, the flowre, 
Ne more doth flourish after first decay, 
That earst was sought to decke both bed and bowre, 
Of many a Ladie and many a paramowre : 
Gather therefore the rose, whilest yet is prime, 
For soone comes age, that will her pride deflowre: 
Gather the rose of love, whilest yet is time, 
Whilest loving thou mayst loved be with equall crime. 


Book ii. canto xii. Meaningless ‘‘ crime’ comes in only for rime’s sake. 
2 Sojourn of Spenser’s Calidore, and of Tasso’s Erminia, among shepherds 
equally philosophical and pleased with their fate. 
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the first meeting of Britomart and Arthegall, spear in 
hand, and the religious tremor of the knight when, the 
helmet removed discloses the heroine: all this and much 
more is borrowed by Spenser from Tasso.t Had he but 
borrowed from him, too, the contagious emotion which 
makes of Clorinda’s death one of the most touching scenes 
in all literatures !—*“ Friend, thou hast vanquished! . . ."— 
In vain, should we seek throughout Spenser’s forests, his 
abstract houses and enchanted castles, among his fights 
and love adventures, anything which might bear com- 
parison with this tragic episode. Laughter and emotion 
are equally rare in his poem; the mind admires the sights 
in it; the reason approves its teachings ; the heart remains 
quiet, and its beatings continue as regular as the recur- 
rence of the stanzas’ rimes. 

Spenser had, none the less, reached his goal, and fulfilled 
the expectation of learned, wealthy, and powerful England, 
ready for a great poem, and who, till then, had lacked it. 
No work of any other kind would have caused, in this 
milieu, an equal satisfaction: great art had been reached. 
A tragedy, were it the best of Shakespeare’s ; a comedy, 
were it the most vigorous of Jonson’s, would have afforded 
much less delight to cultivated minds. For all its im- 
mense popularity, the drama was, in the eyes of the refined, 
a lower and less noble genre. It was more important for a 
nation newly awakened to the light of the Renaissance, to 
have a heroic poem than a tragedy. Virgil had written no 
tragedy. 

From the day when Colin left his rustic pipe for the 
trumpet, the judgment, of connoisseurs was peremptory: 
England had no longer anything to envy foreign countries. 


* The thesis of Mr. R. E. Neil Dodge, who sees in Spenser unceasing 
reminiscences of Ariosto, cannot be unreservedly accepted: ‘‘ Spenser’s imita- 
tions from Ariosto,” in ‘‘ Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America,” vols. xii. and xxxv. See also A. HH. Gilbert, #é¢d., vol. xxxiv. 
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Spenser who, unlike old Gower, had disdained to write for 
“luniversalité de tout le monde,” secured exactly the 
public he wanted : courtiers, men of fashion, distinguished 
minds, poets. The multitude, “the raskall many,” whose 
Opinion was not sought, accepted the ready-made verdict 
of those who knew, and was careful not to venture into 
the pathless forests of fairyland. For which cause, in 
spite of the unanimous applause of connoisseurs, Spenser 
was only able to give a second edition of his first three 
books six years after their publication, and it took fourteen 
years for the six books printed together to attain a like 
honour. 

But the admiration of men of letters was fervid,and save 
for the protest of Ben Jonson, who would never accept 
either Spenser’s stanza or his matter,! one might say that 
it was unanimous. He has given us our “ Iliad,” thought 
critics like Meres,? and poets like Drayton.3 “Softly,” said 
a third, 


. - « Softly may our Homer’s ashes rest, 
That lie by mery Chaucer’s noble chest.‘ 


No Du Bartas, no Ariost, exclaims Hall, can emulate 
“renowned Spenser”: 


t « Spenser’s stanzaes pleased him not, nor his matter.” ‘‘ Conversations 
with Drummond,” ed. Laing, 1842, p. I. 

2 «© As Sextus Propertius said: Mescio quid magis nascitur Iliade, so I say 
of Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queene,’ I knowe not what more excellent or exquisite 
poem may be written.” ‘‘Paladis Tamia,” 1598 ; Gregory Smith, ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Critical Essays,’’ vol. ii. p. 316. 


3 Grave morall Spencer after these came on 
Than whom I am perswaded there was none, 
Since the blind bard his Iliads up did make, 
Fitter a taske like that to undertake. 
Epistle to Reynolds, ‘‘ Of Poets and Poesie.”’ 


4 © Returne from Pernassus,’’ 2nd part, act i., sc. 2, 1606; ed. Macray, 
1886; p. 84. 
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Salust of France and Tuscan Ariost, 
Yield up the lawrel garland ye have lost.* 


Dekker pictured Spenser crowned with laurel, in the 
Elysian fields, by the famous poets of yore?; Nash called 
him “heavenly Spenser”; the very editor of Chaucer, 
Francis Thynne, asked the old bard to acknowledge the 
superiority of the new one’s “sugred penn”3; William 
Browne saw : 


In his rare song, the Muses’ chietest glory.4 


Barnfield asked readers to receive his own “ Cynthia” with 
kindness, “if for no other cause, yet for that it is the first 
imitation of the verse of that excellent poet, Maister 
Spenser in his Fayrie Queene,” 1595. 

Numerous imitations followed; Rous shortly after wrote, 
in the Italians’ stanza and in Spenser’s manner, his 
“Thule or Vertues Historie.’5 Many among the greatest 
poets of the following centuries tried their hand at the 
Spenserian stanza, foremost among them, such men as 
Thomson, Burns, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Byron. 
Without copying exactly the model’s metre, Giles Fletcher 
the younger, and Phineas Fletcher were, as we shall see, 


t Book i, sat. iv. 

2 «A Knights conjuring,’’ 1607. (Percy Society, p. 77.) 

3 ‘*Kmblemes and Epigrames,’’ ab. 1600, ed. Furnivall, E.E.T.S., 1876, 
p: 71. 

4 ** Britannia’s Pastorals,”’ IT., i., 1. 904. 

5 Printed in 1598; reprinted by the Spenser Society, Manchester, 1878. 
The work (of small value) is full of romantic adventures with good and 
bad knights, enchanters, wandering maidens, Mischief, Orguillo the giant, 
etc. Strangely enough Rous bids his Muse to ‘‘adore’’ the steps of no other 
poets than Sidney, 


And Scottish James bedeckt with princely writ. 


In his old age (d. Jan. 1659), Rous wrote a metrical version of the Psalms, 
officially adopted by Parliament in 1645. 
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deservedly enrolled on the list of Spenser’s descendants. 
William Browne introduced elements borrowed partly 
from the “Calender,” and partly from the “ Faerie 
Queene,” into his “Britannia’s Pastorals,’2 a kind of 
metrical romance filled with somewhat incoherent adven- 
tures, happening, the author assures us, in his own country,3 
but belonging rather to the land of eclogue shepherds 
and of the Faerie Queene. Though the Thames, the 
Tavy, the Isis, water the meadows where Marina and 
Celand keep their flocks, and discourse sweetly and 
charmingly on their love pangs, the fields and woods are 
the same as in Spenser ; trees of all countries prosper there 
together : olive trees and cedar trees, “everlasting eben,” 
pine, “warlike yew,” “laurel, myrtle, ivy, date,” and even 
“lotus”; the landscapes are of the same sort: flowery, 
graceful, pleasant of hue, but fanciful. Many of them 
belong rather to the “ Tendre” country, than to any more 
real land ; the Tavy, dear to the author (born at Tavistock), 


* Infra, ch. IX. 1. 

2 N.d., but 1613 ; 2nd Book, 1616; he left in MS. a fragment of the 3rd 
book. ‘* Poems,” ed. Goodwin and Bullen, London, 1894, 2 vols. Browne, 
born at Tavistock in 1590 or 1591, of good family, studied at Oxford, belonged 
to the Inner Temple, married twice ; his second wife is the Cecelia of his 
sonnets. He was a great friend of Drayton and Selden. By him, also, 
epistles, elegies, visions imitated from Spenser (his constant model), songs, 
a humouristic ballad, some of the traits in which are worthy of Goldsmith : the 
“‘Lydford Journey’? (vol. ii., p. 305)... He died probably in 1645. ; 

3 From his first lines, as again through many subsequent statements, his 
connection with the old group of the ‘‘ Laudatores Patrice” is plainly apparent. 
England is his true subject: 


Thus, dear Britannia, will I sing of thee ; 
if he has transformed her into an Arcadia, it is only to follow custom. 


4 But yet (quoth she) arede, good gentle swain, 
If in the dale below, or on yond plain; 
Or is the village situate in a grove, 
‘Through which my way lies, and ycleeped Love? 
: Book i., song 2. 
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described at length, might flow as well in Arcadia. Like 
Spenser, Browne leads us from meadows and forests to 
abstract houses and allegorical caves, inhabited by Riot, 
Truth, Despair, Famine, Repentance, Oblivion. Remorse’s 
doorkeeper is Remembrance ; in Repentance’s company is 
met the modest nymph Humblessa ; Truth, expelled from 
an abbey, notices the coming there of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, another “ Faerie Queene”; another “Piers Plow- 
man” begin again. Even Spenser’s peculiarities are 
imitated, his habit of not giving at once the names of his 
personages, of forgetting one who will be found again long 
after. The unavoidable rape scene is not omitted; the 
praise of the native land recurs frequently. The great 
poets of the Renaissance receive a warm tribute of admira- 
tion: Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Marot, Ronsard, Garnier; 
and among the English, Sidney, Jonson, Chapman, Daniel, 
Brooke, Davies, Wither, Drayton, and, above all, Spenser 
himself; of Shakespeare, not a word. Contrary to Spenser 
and to the “ Astrée,” published shortly before in France, 
knighthood has no place in the story ; and certain touches, 
infrequent as yet, recall that times after all, are changing, 
and that, in spite of his desire to imitate, Browne belonged 
to another generation, and was the contemporary of poets 
who flourished under Charles II.t When he was born, 
Spenser had just begun the publication of his “Faerie 
Queene”; when he died, Dryden was fourteen years 
old. 

The fame of Spenser, praised by Camden (“ Anglicorum 
poetarum nostri seculi facile princeps,” he said, writing in 
1606, the year of “ Macbeth”), Milton, Dryden, Cowley, 


* Some verses, for example, of biting irony, worthy of Dryden or Pope; this 
one, for instance : 


The way to lose a place is to deserve it. 
Book iii., song 1 (vol. ii. p. 45)s 
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Steele, and innumerable others,t chosen as the subject of a 
two-volume study by Thomas Warton,? and in whose 
honour a literary society was founded in the nineteenth 
century, is not less brilliant now than formerly. But 
a peculiar phenomenon has become apparent, one which 
it was easy to foresee from the first: his poem as such, 
and splendid passages excepted, was so fitted to a special 
time and special milieu that, unlike Tasso’s and Ariosto’s, 
so often translated, it has never been put, in its entirety, 
into any foreign language. Spenser continues to enrich 
anthologies, as he did from the beginning, but even among 
his compatriots, none of whom, certainly, would refuse him 
his rank among the greater classics of English literature, 
he numbers at this day many more admirers than readers, 


* In “England’s Parnassus,’’ 1600, Spenser is quoted 225 times, Shake- 
speare 79 (‘‘ Dict. of National Biography’’). ‘ Milton was the poetical son of 
Spenser, as Mr. Waller of Fairfax ; for we have our lineal descents and clans 
as well as other families. . . . Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser 
was his original.’’ Dryden, Preface to his “‘ Fables.’’ See also Milton’s 
‘ Areopagetica,’’ ed. Arber, p. 46. Steele bestows high praise on Spenser, in 
the “ Spectator,’’ Nov. 19, 17123 his allegories offer ‘‘a full and truly poetical 
system of Christian, publick, and low life. . . . His style is very poetical, no 
puns, affectations of wit, forced antithesis or any of that low tribe.”’ 

2 ‘«Observations on the Faerie Queene,’’ 1754; 2nd ed. augmented, 1762, 2 
vols. According to Warton, Spenser ‘‘ abounds with beautiful and sublime 
representations,” but also with ‘‘absurdities,” vol. i. p. 224. Cf. Karl 
Reuning, “ Das Altertumliche im Wortschatz der Spenser-Nachahmungen des 
18 Jahrhunderts,’’ Strasbourg, 1912. 
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CHAPTER ALY; 
THE NOVEL. 
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THE principal aim of a moral treatise is to instruct ; the 
main object of a novel is to please. A treatise may afford 
delight, but such a result is secondary; a novel may 
instruct, but that is, or at least should be, of less import. 

Prose narratives, written to please, works of art and 
beauty, early abounded in France, the country of Europe 
where soonest was formed, to continue till now, alive in all 
its branches, a complete literature, prose and verse, history, 
novels, orations, dramas, odes, songs, elegies. 

England, it must not be forgotten, began twice; she 
commenced, then re-commenced; her first productions 
were Anglo-Saxon, that is, Germanic; her second, after 
the Conquest, were Anglo-French, that is, permeated with 
the Latin spirit. These various origins blended together, 
and the result was an English literature, different from 
the Germanic and the French; a development more rapid 
than that of the nations of Central and Northern Europe, 
less rapid than that of the southern races, having indeed 
commenced later. 

A chronological equalisation with these latter peoples 
was now in process; already it has been seen complete 


for certain literary genres, almost complete for others: only 
510 
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thirty years separate Spenser’s first successes from those 
of Ronsard. A few differences however remain, and the 
most conspicuous of all appears in this class,so glorious 
later in England, the prose novel. 

The art of telling a tale is, so to speak, inborn with the 
people of France and of Italy; and however spontaneous, 
however widespread among them, they are far from 
considering it as a vulgar thing; on the contrary, they 
appreciate its full value. Without apparent effort, and 
seemingly for mere diversion, they write, in a prose simple, 
clear and lively as running water, narratives which the 
unlearned or the inattentive will take for mere trifles: they 
know them to be works of art which deserve to be 
treasured as well as any poem. Very early, they have 
had the revelation of the merits of prose, plain prose, 
that which rejects poetical ornament, and wants to please 
only by its own means, which makes itself forgotten as 
does a good actor on the stage. One never says of the 
good actor: how well he acts! but rather: how well he 
must have acted to make us forget him and believe in the 
personage represented! Boccaccio, we remember, had 
said: “ Who knows if while I wrote those tales of such 
humble mien, the Muses of Parnassus may not have come 
sometimes and seated themselves at my side.” The same 
faith in the art of simple prose is to be found among the 
French ; the story-tellers of the “ Heptaméron,” assembled 
on the bank of the overflowing Béarnese torrent, remember 
that, according to the opinion of the court of France, “ those 
who had studied and were men of letters,” ought in such 
cases, to be excluded; “for Monseigneur the Dauphin 
would not that their art should have anything to do with 
it, and also for fear that the deauty of rhetoric might, in 
some way, injure the ¢ruth of the story.”2 In other words, 


t Above, vol. i. p. 320. 
2 Should be excluded: ‘‘Ceux qui auroient ¢tudié et seroient gens de 
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they wanted simple prose, beautiful because simple, and 
entirely devoid ofall rhetorical and adventitious ornament. 
From century to century, prose masterpieces had been 
numerous in France, stories, tragic or laughable, graceful 
or eloquent, appealing to the most varied sentiments, 
lulling the mind, touching the heart, in a language so 
well adapted to its object that there was astonishingly little 
room for improvement, from the authors of “ Aucassin” 
and “ Amis,” to those of “Candide” and “ Manon.” 

In England, faith in literary prose was growing steadily, 
but slowly. To charm, according to general opinion, verse 
was still indispensable. When prose was, by chance, 
employed in works of imagination, authors would justify 
themselves by invoking the real or supposed utility of the 
work, as did Caxton and Malory. Or else they would 
deck their sentences with as many flowers as if they had 
been writing poetry: excuses and precautions showing 
that the confidence was not entire. 

When Elizabeth mounted the throne, this peculiar sign 
of the Conquest had not yet disappeared, far from it: the 
slow development of the art of narrating in prose strikes 
the least attentive observers. On the continent, prose 
tales have multiplied in infinite varieties; to the stories 
of “ Aucassin,” to the anecdotes of La Tour Landry, to the 
“Cent Nouvelles,” to “Jehan de Saintré,” have succeeded 
the “Heptaméron” and “Pantagruel.” In Italy, after 
Boccaccio’s tales, have come those innumerable collections 
of stories which have been gathered together, and fill a 
whole room in the old library at Bergamo. In England 
people look on, they admire, they venture to imitate, but 
rather in verse; at last, they begin to translate in prose, 
which is a step forward. Some isolated works are 


lettres ; car Monseigneur le Dauphin ne vouloit pas que leurart y fut meslé 
et aussi de peur que la beauté de rhétorique fit tort en quelque partie a la 
vérité de histoire.” ‘* Heptaméron de la Reine de Navarre ;”” Prologue. 
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turned into English, such as the story of Lucrece of 
Sienna, the famous Latin novel of Aineas Sylvius Picco- 
lominit; then whole series are made up from Italian, 
French, and occasionally Spanish authors. The first one 
appeared eight years after the accession of Elizabeth, 
a second, the year following, then another, then others 
besides: the impulse was given. Compilers perceived 
with surprise that this literature answered a need; that 
there was, in their country also, a public ready for it, 
that it could beguile the empty hours of long winter 


* “The goodli history of the . . . Ladye Lucres of Scene in Tuskane,” 
London, before 1550, 4to. The original Latin, ‘‘Opusculum de duobus 
Amantibus Eurialo et Lucresia,” written in 1444, had had twenty-three 
editions before the end of the fifteenth century. Elyot had, as we have seen, 
introduced into his ‘‘ Governour,” 1531, a story of Titus and Gisippus, adapted 
from Beroaldo who himself followed Boccaccio. Swzfra, p. 104, n. I. 

= Principal collections: ‘‘The Palace of Pleasure,” 1566 (O.S.), by W. 
Paynter; stories taken from the classic authors and from Boccaccio, Bandello, 
Straparola, the Queen of Navarre, ‘‘and other Italian and French authours ; ” 
modern ed. by J. Jacobs, 1890, 3 vols., 4to. This book was a true storehouse 
for dramatists ; Shakespeare borrowed from it two of his plots ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Marston, Massinger, Middleton, Webster, Shirley, etc., all turned 
some of these stories into dramas.—‘‘ Tragicall Discourses,” by G. Fenton, 
1567.—‘‘ A briefe and pleasaunt discourse of duties in marriage,” 1568, by 
Tilney, of conspicuous platitude ; interesting from the fact, new in England, 
that a woman presides over each day’s performance.—“‘ Foreste or collection of 
histories .. . doone out of French,” 1571, by T. Fortescue.—‘‘ A Petite 
Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure,” [1576] by G. Pettie.—‘‘ Straunge, lamentable, 
and tragicall Hystories translated out of French,” 1577, by Rob. Smyth.— 
“‘ A courtlie controversie of Cupids cautels, conteyning five tragicall histories 
. . . translated out of French,’’ 1578, by Henry Wotton (7o¢ the ambassador),— 
‘* Farewell to militarie profession . . . gathered together for the onely delight 
of the courteous gentlewomen bothe of Englande and Irelande,” 1581, 
by Barnabe Riche (source of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night ”).—“ An 
Heptameron of civill Discourses,” 1582, by G. Whetstone (source of ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure”) ; a number of tales also inserted in his ‘‘ Rocke of Regard,” 
1576.—‘‘ Admirable and memorable histories ” (after the French of Goulart), 
1607, by E. Grimeston ; also familiar to Shakespeare. On the Italian sources 
of English novels, see E. Koeppel, ‘‘ Studien zur Geschichte der Italianischen 
_ Novelle in der Englischen Literatur des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts,” Strasbourg, 
1892. Cf. Esdaile, ‘‘ A list of English Tales and prose Romances,” 1912. 
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evenings, divert the mind during travels,t please women, 
and even, under the guise of amusement, serve to spread 
serious instruction, in short, fill exactly the same place that 
the modern novel now does. Scarcely had Paynter’s series, 
the earliest of all, been published, in 1566, than morose 
minds, and grave authors of unread books resumed worthy 
Lord Morley’s complaint, and protested against the frivolity 
of the age and the public’s taste for vain “amarouse 
pamphlets.” “I feare me,” writes Drant, in publishing 
“Horace, his Arte of Poetrie,” 1567, “ a number do so 
thincke of this booke as I was aunswered by a prynter 
not longe agone. Though sayth he, Sir, your boke 
be wyse, and ful of learnyng, yet peradventure it wyl 
not be so saileable.” The cause is that “so greate a 
scull of amarouse pamphlets have so preoccupyed the 
eyes and eares of men...No bookes so ryfe or 
so frindly red as be these bokes.” The thing to do, 
to get a public, is to represent “the wanton tricks of a 
payre of lovers...to tell how their first combi- 
nation of love began, how their eyes floted, and howe 
they anchored, their beames mingled one with the 
others bewtye: then of their perplexed thowghts, their. 
throwes, their fancies.... Afterward, howe envyous 
Fortune. ... turned their bless to baile ... This and 
such like is easye to be understanded and easye to be 
indyted.” 2 

To answer this increasing demand, the old tales of 
chivalry no longer sufficed : 


* © Pleasaunt [they be] so well abroade as at home, to avoyde the griefe o 
winter’s night and length of sommers day, which the travailers on foote may use 
for a stage to ease their weried bodye, and the journeours on horsback, for a 
chariot or lesse painful meane of travaile in steade of a merie companion to 
shorten the tedious toyle of wearie wayes.” Paynter’s preface to his ‘ Palace 
of Pleasure.” 


* Preface to “ Horace, his arte of Poetrie,” London,” London, 1567, 8vo; 
cf. above, p. 60. 
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. - . furworne tales, that smother’d lay 
In chimney corners, smoak’d with winter fires, 
Zo read and rock asleep our drowsy sires. 


The time had come for them to yield part of the field 
to new rivals ; a part only, for they still held their own to 
a large extent, and the taste for imaginary adventures, for 
“feyned no where acts,” as Nash called them,? was not dead, 
far fromit. Theold“ Morte Darthur,” rejuvenating ancient 
national legends, retained its readers; the huge prose 
compositions of Hispano-Portuguese origin, the “ Knights 
of the Sun,” the “ Palmerins,”’ “ Amadis,” “ Belianis,” 
and “ Primaleons,” which were to trouble Don Quixote’s 
brain, and later to enchant Edmund Burke’s mind, 
were to be translated (usually from French versions) 
before the end of the century.3 The older stories of 
Isumbras, Robert the Devil, Eglamour, Bevis of Hampton, 
Guy of Warwick, and the rest of the really “furworne 
tales,” were reprinted, in popular form, with coarse cuts, to 
charm the common people, not indeed by their merits but, 
on the contrary, by their improbabilities, by the surprises, 
the enchantments and wondrous combats of which they 
were full. Such readers cared little enough for portrayals 
of every-day life which they knew only too well already, 
but a great deal for unexpected encounters, apparitions, 
and extraordinary exploits. They were to carry this taste 
to the play-house, and no one could help, as will be seen, 
taking it into account. 

Other symptoms than Drant’s morose observations cor- 
roborated, however, his statements, and showed that, if 


i Hall, ‘‘ Satires,” Bk. vi. sat. I, 1593. 

2 *¢ Anatomie of Absurditie,”’ 1589. 

3 * The Mirrour of . . . knighthood” (story of the Knight of the Sun), by 
Margaret Tiler and others, 1579, ff. (see above, pp. 496, 498) ; “Palmerin of 
England,” 1581 (?) ff, ‘‘ Palmerin d’Oliva,” 1588, ff., ‘‘ Amadis,” 1589, ff., 
*€ Primaleon,” 1589, all these translated by Anthony Munday; ‘‘ Don 
Belianis,” 1598, translated by L. A. 
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there were as yet no real novels as we understand the 
word, there was a public ready for them; let the novelist 
appear, he would be received in triumph. These symp- 
toms consisted notably in the growing success of any- 
thing written in lively prose, and dealing with the 
manners of the day: Ascham’s treatises for example, or 
such a book as Bullein’s “Dialogue bothe pleasaunte 
and pietifull ... against the fever pestilence,’ a work 
so full of wit, observation, and humour, that it may 
better be classed among tales or even plays than 
among treatises. Novel or comedy-writers of a later 
date will not often surpass the terseness of language, the 
quickness of repartee, the truth to nature of these little 
scenes between the citizen and the vagabond, the greedy 
physician and the wealthy patient, or the sick man’s pro- 
spective heirs afraid the parson may persuade him to 
leave all to his church. “ Medicus” isa man of importance, 
his knowledge is deep, his clients are innumerable, his flow 
of speech smooth and abundant. Wealthy Antonius is 
stricken by the disease: “ When I heard it,” says Medicus 
to him, “with all speede I came from my other pacients.’ 
Antonius would like very much to live, and he promises 
large rewards. “That is the waie, I assure you,” answers 
the Doctor, “to perfite health. ... It is written: Honor 


* First edition : ‘A Dialogue bothe pleasaunte and pietifull, wherein is a 
goodly regimente againste the fever pestilence with a consolacion and comfort 
against death. Newly corrected by Willyam Bulleyn, the authour thereof,” 
London, 1564 ; but the dedication being dated March 12, 1564, the true date, 
N.S., is 1565. As for the expression ‘‘newly corrected,’’ it seems to be, 
according to Mr. A. H. Bullen, merely a publisher’s device, for there was 
apparently no earlier edition. ‘It was reprinted in 1573 and 1578 (and lastly 
for the Early English Text Soc., by M. W. Bullen and A. H. Bullen, 1888). 
The success of the work is shown also by the fact that Nash took it for his 
model in one of his pamphlets: “ Memorandum, I frame my whole booke 
in the nature of a Dialogue, much like Bullen and his Doctor Tocrub.” 
“‘Have with you to Saffron-walden,” 1596; prefatory address ‘‘To all 
Christian Readers”; zn/ra, p. 542. 
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the Phisician ... [it] is written in the Bible, I have 
heard saie so. 

“ Antonius.—Be all thinges written in the Bible true? 1 
praie you, tell me. 

“ Medicus—God forbidde, maister Antonius! then it 
would make a fraie emong marchauntes!” 

And among others too, replies the patient; hell would 
surely be overcrowded with courtiers, soldiers, “and some 
of the cleargie, I warraunt you also, among whom there are 
many more spitful then spirituall. Even so there are 
emong the Phisicians many more covetous then kind 
harted. I meane not you, maister Tocrub.”! Medicus 
rejoices at the exception, and also at the thought that they 
both belong to the same religion. “ Whatis that? I praie 
you,” says Antonius, “for I knowe not myne owne 
religion.” The Doctor hesitates, makes the bystanders go 
—“ Beware of blabbes ; there are many Protestantes. .. .” 
Then he leans to his patient: “Herkein your eare. I am 
neither Catholike, Papist, nor Protestant. . . . Tobe plaine 
Iam a Nulla fidian, and there are many of our secte.” 

The work is a treatise, in the form of a dialogue, 
according to the example given by More, Ascham, and 
the humanists; yet we come very near the novel proper, 
for the successive scenes are connected, and form a kind 
of story, from our first meeting with the London citizen, 
his wife, and the vagabond, to the last encounter between 
Civis, Theologus, and Mors. 

The decisive attempt was not to be long delayed. The 
first author who ventured an original narrative in English 
prose, composed in such a way that it cannot be called 
otherwise than a novel, as we use the word, was a penniless 
young man of twenty-five, fresh from the university, and 


t An anagram it seems, as Mr. A. H. Bullen has pointed out, of the name of 
the then well-known Dr. Burcot. In the 1 56[5] ed. no name was given ; 
Antonius said, ‘*‘ Maister Doctour.” 
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totally unknown the day before. He took it into his head 
to satisfy the new wants of his contemporaries, such as he 
understood them, and became immediately famous. His 
name was John Lyly, and he published, towards the end of 
the year 1578, “Euphues, the Anatomy of Wyt,” and in 
1580, “Euphues and his England.”* One of his innova- 
tions was to address himself especially to the ladies, too 
neglected till then in his country ; he wants their suffrage ; 
it is indeed in his eyes the most important of all: “It 
resteth, Ladies, that you take the paines to read it, but at 
such times as you spend in playing with your little dogges, 
and yet will I not pinch you of that pastime, for I am con- 
tent that your dogges lye in your laps: so Euphues may 
be in your hands, that when you shall be wearie in reading 
of the one, you may be ready to sport with the other. . 
Euphues had rather lye shut in a Ladye’s casket then open 
in a scholler’s studie.” In after-dinner hours, Euphues 
may again be pleasant to ladies, adds Lyly with a modest 
smile: if they are “ willing to winke,” it may help them, 
and they will have a better time than if they tried to sew 
and pricked their fingers when, with closed eyes, their 
head drops forward.? 


* The first was published probably about Christmas, 1578: new edition six 
months later. The second part was printed in 1580; both repr. by Croll 
and Clemons, 1916. ‘‘ Complete Works,” ed. R. W. Bond, Oxford, 1902, 
3 vols. Born ab. 1554, of good family, Lyly, M.A. Oxford 1575, a novelist, 
and dramatist (below, III., 17) manager in 1583-4 of the Earl of Oxford's 
players, esquire of the body of Q. Elizabeth, four times M.P., lost favour and 
died in poverty, Nov., 1606. See ‘John Lyly” (in French) by Feuillerat, 
Cambridge, 1910. 

? Dedication of the second part: ‘*To the Ladies and Gentlewoemen of 
England.”? There follows, it is true, an epistle to the ‘‘ Gentlemen readers,”’ 
but it is only a perfunctory addition, and introduced so that no one be forgotten. 
Lyly had had in this a few predecessors; their attempts, however, had passed 
unobserved : Tilney for example, 1568 (above, p. 513) or John Grange, who had 
addressed his very uninteresting ‘‘ Golden Aphroditis,”’ 1577 (a pseudo-antique 
story in prose, with dialogues, epistles, and pieces of poetry inserted), ‘to 
the Courtelike Dames and Ladielike Gentlewomen,”’ ending his poetical epistle 
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Doubt is no longer possible: with Lyly begins the literature 
of sadons, the one discussed during visits, and the products 
of which have not ceased to occupy a favourite place on 
boudoir tables, not far from the same “little dogges.” Great, 
in proportion to the newness of the attempt, is the trouble 
taken by Lyly to succeed and to please his patronesses, 
and great the care he takes to decorate his thoughts and 
wreathe his speeches with flowers. He did please; he 
founded a school, and, best of all, the name of his hero 
became historical, and has been used, for ages, to designate 
a special kind of literature, the euphuistic one. 

The abundance and strangeness of the ornaments are so 
striking in his work, that nothing else, at first, draws the 
attention, and in that especially consists euphuism. This 
style having nothing natural, but being, on the contrary, 
the result of ingenious artifices, its component elements can 
easily be disjointed, and its mechanism laid bare. Its 
decking consists, first in an immoderate use of comparisons, 
arranged in parallel clusters within the various sections of 
the phrase, each group being as a pendant and counterpart 
to the other; then in a recourse to alliteration in order 
better to mark the rhythm of important sentences. 

Comparisons are usually borrowed from an imaginary 
history of the ancients, or from a fantastic natural history, 
a kind of mythology of stones, plants, and animals, en- 
dowed, for the occasion, with extraordinary virtues. 
Reminiscences of Pliny, borrowings from medizval 
Bestiaries, and from old wives’ beliefs, inventions of 
Lyly himself, are used in the formation of this museum, 
and the filling of this new-fashioned Noah’s ark. Such a 
frequent introduction into the sentence, of unexpected 
toads, unicorns and scorpions, was not, however, a method 
invented, but only perfected, or rather aggravated, by 


to them with the motto, ‘‘ Tam Veneri quam Minervez,”’ a parody of George 
Gascoigne’s well-known ‘‘Tam Marti quam Mercurio.”’ 
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Lyly. The system had its abettors already in Spain, 
England and France, and shone in writings, some of 
which were well known to the author of “ Euphues” ; 
among them, the Spanish “Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius, the Emperor,” published in 1529 by Guevara, 
translated into French in 1531, into English by Lord 
Berners in 1534, and again by Sir Thomas North in 1557.7 
Flowers of the same kind grew on French soil; Saint 
Francis of Sales was to write a little later: “As the 
mother-pearls live amidst the sea without tasting any sea- 
water... and the pirausts fly within the flames without 
burning their wings . . . soa vigorous soul . . —Alexander 
had a portrait of beautiful Campaspe painted...” The 
saint also has herbs that no animal eats, and partridges 
with two hearts.2_ In all which, must be found again a 
result of the then prevailing taste for complication and 
regularity combined, for intertwinings symmetrically dis- 
posed. 

A few Englishmen, Pettie for one, had made some use 
of this style before Lyly, but without attracting attention.3 


t “Tibro aureo de Marco Aurelio Emperador,” by Antonio de Guevara ; 
five unauthorised ed. 1528-9; Ist authorised, 1529, called (later ones too) 
‘ Relox de Principes”’ (velox, horloge). Berners’ and North's translations 
were both made from the French ; both (as well as the Spanish and French 
texts) were often reprinted. North followed an enlarged version, and his 
work: ‘* The Diall of Princes,” London, 1557, fol., was the one made use of by 
Lyly. On the origin of euphuism, see, ¢.g., Landmann, ‘‘ Der Euphuismus,” 
Giessen, 1881, and ‘‘ Shakespeare and Euphuism,”” New Shakespere Society, 
1884 ; Sir S. Lee’s article on Lyly in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”’ ; 
Bond’s minute essay : ‘‘ Complete Works of Lyly,” vol. i. p. 119; Feuillerat’s 
“Lyly,” 1910 (much new information) p. 444 Concerning the zoology of 
the period, see Topsell, ‘‘ The historie of foure-footed Beastes,’’ 1607; ‘* of 
Serpents,” 1608 ; curious woodcuts. 

Preface to his ‘‘ Introduction a la vie dévote.” On such popular beliefs in 
strange animals, stones, etc., see Pasquier, ‘‘ Recherches de la France,” iv., 
26: ‘* De quelques secrets de nature dont il est malaisé de rendre la raison,”’ 
Ist ed., 1560, ff. Jd. in Du Bartas: Guy, “ Rev. de la Renaissance,”’ iii. 156. 

3 Pettie supplied the most complete example of euphuism before Euphues in 
his series of tales: ‘* A Petite Pallace of Pettie his pleasure,” London [1576] ; 
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Lyly made it the fashion, a fashion which did not last but 
shone much. Following his example, for ten or twelve 
years, all who prided themselves on being refined wits, 
novel writers wanting to be pardoned for using prose, 
lovers wishing to reach both the mind and heart of the 
beloved, Cambridge students fond of novelties, could not 
say: do not trust to appearances; but, like Lyly, begged 
their hearers to observe that: “The foule toade hath a faire 
stone in his head, the fine golde is found in filthy earth, 
the sweet kernell lyeth in the hard shell; vertue is har- 
boured in the heart of him that most men esteeme mi- 
shapen. . . . Doe we not commonly see that in painted 
pottes is hidden the deadlyest poyson? that in the 
greenest grasse is ye greatest serpent? in the cleerest 
water the uglyest toade....”! And note that to stop 
here is to deprive the author of four or five other no 
less ingenious comparisons. Alexander and Campaspe, 
Alcibiades, the Lacedemonians, the Persians, also furnish, 
throughout the book, material for innumerable pseudo- 
historic similes. 

Beneath these embroideries, however, the material 
should be examined; it is most worthy of attention. 
For all his tinsel, Lyly fills an important place in the 
history of the English novel ; with him one leaves the epic 
and chivalrous romance to come nearer to the novel of 
-manners. We no longer have to do with Arthur and his 
marvellous companions, but with conternporaries interested 
in the questions of the day, and whose conversations, in 
spite of their superabundant flowers of speech, recall, in 
many ways, those of the well-bred people of the age. The 
moral purpose is clearly stated: it was a justification for 
the author, and an attraction for his public. Euphues is an 
detailed comparisons in Mr. Bond’s essay, Lyly’s ‘‘ Complete Works,”’ vol. i. 


p. 139. Cf. Th. Wilson’s ‘‘ Arte of Rhetorique,” 1553, ed. Mair, 1909, p. 191. 
t Arber’s reprint, p. 53- 
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Athenian of the sixteenth century, who comes to Naples 
then, like Hythloday, to England, to study nations and 
governments. Eloquent and serious, well-informed on 
every subject, even on his own merit, deeming that it is 
his duty to impart his knowledge to his brother-men, he 
writes epistles to guide them through life. Omniscient, he 
teaches the world what should be thought of marriage, 
travels, religion. It suffices to enumerate his talents and 
recall his principles in order to bring at once to mind 
the names of his descendants ; his ideas regarding nobility * 
are the same as those of Rousseau’s “ Milord Edouard ;” 
he discourses on love with the wisdom of Grandison, and 
on the education of children with the experience of 
Pamela. 

The praise of England, “a place in my opinion, if any 
such may be in the earth, not inferiour to a paradise,” of the 
queen, “adourned with singuler beautie and chastitie, 
excelling in the one Venus, in the other Vesta,” of English 
women, models of beauty and virtue, whereas those of 
other countries all have lovers and spend their time 
painting their faces, gave the finishing stroke to the 
popularity of the novel; it reached the extraordinary 
number of six editions in seven years. It was read long 
after the euphuistic style had ceased to be the fashion, 
and long after amourists had ceased to come, like Watson, 
to beg of Lyly eulogistic prefaces2 Euphues had its 


x « As for our nobilytie, our stock, our kindred, and whatsoever we our- 
selves have not done, I scarcely accompt ours,’’ p. 134. The great use made by 
Lyly of the epistolary form, dear afterwards to Richardson, should be noted ; a 
section of his novel is entirely composed of letters: “ Certeine Letters writ by 
Euphues ”’ (end of the first part). 

? As early as 1592, Nash laughed at the enthusiasm with which he himself 
had read ‘‘ Euphues,” ‘‘ when he was a little ape, in Cambridge” (** Strange 
Newes”). The railleries, of which Sidney had, from the first, given the 
example, were soon incessant among literary men, but without prevent- 
ing the novel from keeping its readers. See, among others, the ‘Returne 
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seventeenth edition in 1636, and an abridged text connect- 
ing, by its date, ancestor and descendant, was printed as 
late as 1718, in the lifetime of Richardson. 


ITs 


Lyly’s hero had also a less remote posterity. The suc- 
cess had been so complete, it had so clearly revealed the 
existence of a considerable public, as yet unprovided for, 
that authors came with alacrity to enlist under Euphues’s 
banner. They invoked his name, and inscribed it on their 
title-pages, to be as an auspicious amulet on the threshold 
of their work. Thus multiplied, for a time, the “ Euphues 
his censure to Philautus,” the “Alarums to slumbering 
Euphues,” “Euphues golden Legacies,” “Euphues Shadows,” 
and others of the same sort. Stimulated by pleasure, as 
the authors were by success, readers could not be wanting 
for such stories; the demand increased steadily; this gap 
in the national literary supply must be filled without loss 
of time. As fast as new productions appeared, they were 
devoured, and they so truly answered a real need that 


from Pernassus,” played in 1600, Ist part, act v. sec. 2, and the prologue of 
“Father Hubburds Tales,” 1604: 


Well, tell thy tales; but see thy prose be good; 
For if thou Euphuize, which once was rare, 
And of all English phrase the life and blood, 


I shall condemn thee. Middleton, “ Works,” ed. Bullen, vol. viii. p. 62. 
The style survived last in set speeches, aiming at effect ; Shakespeare derided 
this ridicule when he made Falstaff address Prince Hal in the euphuistic vein, 
“*y Hen. IV.” act ii. sc. 4 ; 1597-8. But the historian John Hayward, writing 
at the same moment, represents, in all seriousness, the friends of Richard II. try- 
ing to persuade him to abdicate by these euphuistic reasonings: ‘‘ The tallest 
trees are weakest in the toppes; in widest fields are greatest tempests and 
envy alwaies aimeth at loftiest marks, etc.” ‘‘ First part of the Life and 
raigne of King Henrie the IIII.” 1599, 4to, p. 81. 

t ‘‘ The false friend and the inconstant mistress, an instructive novel, by 
John Lyly, one of the refiners of the English tongue in the reign of (Queen 
Elizabeth,” 1718, 16mo. 
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many, even of the worst, had, like Euphues, more editions 
than Shakespeare’s plays, even the best. Lyly had given 
the signal: original prose stories, in English, rare before 
him, became innumerable after he had written. 

“ Euphues ” had no sooner seen the light than, following 
his example, heroes of romance launched into travels and 
reasonings; they gave advice, and talked of scorpions and 
Lacedemonians. The very year Lyly’s second instalment 
appeared, Munday printed his “Zelauto,” the story of a 
young Venetian, who visits Spain, England, and Persia, 
and moralises on what he sees.t The following year, 
prolific Barnabe Riche sent, in his turn, a Don Simo- 
nides to observe English manners.2. Warner, the author of 
“ Albion’s England,” confined one of his heroes in a desolate 
island and made him encounter adventures less celebrated 
than Robinson Crusoe’s, but hold discourses as wise as any 
in Lyly.3 Robert Greene wrote in 1580 his euphuistic 
novel “ Mamillia,’4 and did not cease, till his death, to 
flood the market with novels and tales, amorous, pastoral, 
comic, autobiographical and didactic. This mass of 
writings, adorned with all the flowers and finery made 
fashionable by Lyly, were usually grounded on plots more 
complicated than the model’s had been, and were found 
none the less pleasing. Their success, combined with the 
survival of romances of chivalry, had important literary 


x “Zelauto .. . containing a delicate disputation . . . given for a friendly 
entertainment to Euphues at his late arrival into England,” London, 1580, 
4vo, verse and prose ; a copy at the Bodleian. 

2 “Straunge .. . Adventures of Don Simonides ... gathered for the 
recreation as well of our noble gentlemen as our honourable and courtly 
Ladies,” 1581; 2nd part, 1584. Before going to England, Simonides had 
visited Euphues himself in Athens. 

3 ‘Pan his Syrinx” [1584]; 2nd edit. “‘amended,” 1597 ; much travelling, 
plenty of wise discourses and euphuistic dialogues. 

4 Printed 1583. ‘* Mamillia, a mirrour or looking-glasse for the ladies of 
Englande” ; 2nd part, 1593 ; numerous speeches in euphuistic style. “ Life 
and Complete Works,” ed. Grosart, 15 vols. 1881, ff. vol. ii. 
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consequences. By spreading in profusion desultory and 
improbable tales, always received with favour, story- 
tellers supplied the stage with plots whose improba- 
bilities, being accepted by the public, were therefore left 
untouched by playwrights. In so doing, these had every 
advantage ; first less trouble, then no chance that their 
audience, who knew the story before it saw the play, 
would reproach them for disregarding the “truth” of 
events. Only when they were very sure of a tragic effect, 
did they dare tamper with these originals, so unworthy, 
many of them, of such respect. Thus are explained, as 
we shall see, part of the impossibilities and contradic- 
tions in the dramas of Shakespeare, one of the most 
assiduous readers which this literature ever enjoyed. 

Born at Norwich, about 1560, a Cambridge graduate, 
having travelled in France, Spain, and Italy, where he had 
learnt, he said, “such villainie as is abhominable to 
declare,” which was striking his mea culpa on his neigh- 
bour’s breast, Robert Greene was, with all his vices and his 
veneration for the bottle, an ardent worshipper of the 
Muses, and that deserves some indulgence. He is the 
type of the literary bohemian of the Elizabethan period, a 
class become numerous about London since the art of 
writing and the taste for reading had been disseminated. 
The members of the fraternity lived as chance served, 
merry or downcast, careless of the morrow, famished or 
gorged, dying of hunger in the street, or of indigestion at 
their neighbour's, or of a stab at the tavern. Most of the 
novelists and dramatists of the day, for the two classes 
were closely connected, and the first supplied the second 
with many of its members, lived such a life and died such 
a death. A decent life was, according to Meres, a good 
authority on the subject, “almost miraculous among good 
wits in these declining and corrupt times.” * 

t In “* Palladis Tamia,” 1598, eulogising Drayton. 
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“Among good wits,” Greene stood foremost, with a 
better wit,and worse morals. “ Hee inherited more vertues 
than vices,” wrote Nash; “a jolly long red peake [beard] 
like the spire of a steeple he cherisht continually without 
cutting, whereat a man might hang a jewell, it was so 
sharp and pendant . . . a good fellow he was.” With his 
wonderful facility and inventiveness he could, according to 
Nash again, write in a day and a night his best novel, 
“and glad was the printer that might bee so blest to pay 
him deare for the very dregs of his wit. He made no 
account of winning credite by his workes. ... His only 
care was to have a spel in his purse to conjure up a good 
cuppe of wine with at all times.”* As has been recently 
shown, in his haste to secure such spells, he would, occa- 
sionally,not invent but copy, borrowing page after page from 
his own or from somebody else’s previous works, “ conny- 
catching” thus his publishers, readers, and critics, till the 
moment when Mr. H. C. Hart came forth, and called poor 
Robin Greene once more to account for additional mis- 
deeds.? 

No order, needless to say, in this romantic brain ; none 
in his novels, his plays, his life. After a year’s marriage 
he deserts his young wife and his new-born child. He 
associates, according to chance, with noblemen, poets, 
players, infidels, rascals; he befriends or fights, to his 
heart’s content, the best-known writers of the day: 
Marlowe, Watson, Peele, Lodge, Nash, bequeathing finally 
to the latter the task of continuing an interminable quarrel 
with Harvey. He has for a while, as mistress, the sister of 
Cutting Ball, a thief hanged at Tyburn, and lives then in 
the lowest haunts of London, among rogues and cheats, 


« « Strange Newes,” 1592. 

2 “ Notes and Queries,” July 1, 1905, ff. His main borrowings are from 
Pierre de la Primaudaye's ‘‘ French Academy” as translated by Thomas 
Bowes, 1586; szpra, p. 479, note I. 
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writing without cease, never without success. “ My purse,” 
he said, “like the sea, somtime sweld, anon like the same 
sea fell to a low ebb.” A sermon, heard by chance in 
Saint Andrew’s church, Norwich, causes him such qualms 
and remorse as to remind us of the great conversions of 
the Puritan epoch. He writes his confessions, he weeps, 
he beseeches his companions, who call him “ Puritan and 
Presizian,” not to imitate the Robert Greene of former 
days. But the new Greene soon falls back to imitating 
the old one, and his conversion does not last: “ Hell, 
quoth I, what talke you of hell to me? I know if I once 
come there, I shall have the company of better men than 
my selfe.”* He died on the 3rd of September, 1592, ofa 
“surfet which hee had taken with drinking,” at the house 
of a poor cobbler, who had received him out of charity. 
His humble hosts placed on his coffin the poet’s wreath of 
foliage, the same wreath seen some years ago, in Paris, 
adorning alone the mortal remains of one of Greene’s 
compatriots, an Ambassador and former Viceroy of India, 
recalling what had been, in the eyes of the dead, his most 
enviable title to fame. 

Greene expressly connects his own work with the 
euphuistic cycle; he names his model on the first page 
of his books. Like Lyly, he complacently exhibits a 
herbarium and a menagerie worthy of a fairy tale; he 
allows his principal personages to supply themselves 
abundantly, on great occasions, from his own or from 
Lyly’s treasury of mirific comparisons. Like Lyly, he 
displays, even in his romantic stories, edifying intentions : 
this bohemian is bent upon improving his contemporaries’ 
morals. Like his model again, he pleases his readers by 
the praise of his country, provided with innumerable ships, 
and with beautiful women, “the flower of Europe.”2 To 


1 “ Repentance,” “ Works,” vol. xii. p. 164. 
2 © Alcida,” vol. ix. p. 17. 
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the merits of Lyly, he adds the gift of poetry, and the 
lyrical pieces scattered through his novels are among the 
best of the period. Capable of realistic observation, as is 
shown by the comic and satirical scenes in his confessions, 
and by his descriptions of low life, he makes his contem- 
poraries more especially enjoy pastoral stories in which 
are seen, moving among flowers, to the sound of music, 
in Arcady or in the land of nowhere, imaginary beings 
who never lived in any country : adventures of King Pan- 
dosto, or of the shepherd Menaphon. In his garret, he 
has visions of delight; while Cutting Ball’s sister swears 
and blasphemes at his side, he dreams of enchanted lands 
where life is pure and the very peasants speak like 
poets: “Strangers,” says Menaphon, meeting shipwrecked 
travellers, “ your degree I know not, therefore pardon if I 
give lesse title than your estates merit.” And falling in 
love with an unknown princess, cast by the sea upon 
these shores, he describes to her the tranquil, delightful 
life which bohemians of all times have so often lived in 
dreams, between two orgies: “These plains that thou 
seest stretching southward, are pastures belonging to 
Menaphon: ther growes the cintfoyle, and the hyacinth, 
the cowsloppe, the primrose and the violet, which my 
flockes shall spare for flowers to make thee garlands. .. . 
The mountaine tops shall be thy mornings walke, and the 
shadie valleies, thy evenings arbour : as much as Menaphon 
owes shall be at Semelas command if she like to live with 
Menaphon.” ! 

Adventures succeed one another at random. <A 
husband makes love to his wife without knowing her, 
a son to his mother. Geography and history are as 
fanciful in Greene’s tales as his fauna and flora. His 


* “Menaphon, Camillas Alarum to slumbering Euphues,” 1589, ‘‘ Works,” 
vol. vi., or Arber’s reprint ; remarkable preface by Nash, treating of contem- 
porary literature, addressed to the ‘‘ Gentlemen students of both Universities,” 
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Penelope, while awaiting the return of Ulysses, relates 
Stories, the first of which begins thus: “Saladyne the 
Souldan of A®gipt . . . toke to wife Barmenissa the onely 
daughter and heire of the great chan.”* In another novel, 
“Pandosto,”? a medley of pastoral and princely adven- 
tures, kings consult the oracle of Delphos, and marry the 
Emperor of Russia’s daughter, ships sail into the harbours 
of Bohemia, and Greene’s success so efficaciously endows 
this country with sea-coasts that it retains them on the 
Stage, as every one knows who has ever read “ Winter’s 
Tale.” Why discuss accepted ideas, and in this case 
especially, when the novel (one of Greene’s poorest) had 
reached an unprecedented popularity? The work had 
numerous editions ; it crossed to the Continent, and at a 
time when the very name of Shakespeare was ignored in 
France, received there the honour of a translation, 1615, 
was twice turned into a drama, put on the stage at the 
Hoétel de Bourgogne, translated again with many altera- 
tions in 1626, and had then no less a reader than the Duc 
d’Enghien, the future Grand Condé. It was once more 
translated, and published at Paris with engravings, in 
1722, when French novel-readers had, to delight them, the 
works of Madame de La Fayette, Le Sage and Marivaux, 
but when French theatre-goers were still unaware of the 
existence of a “ Winter’s Tale.’3 


t « Penelopes Web,” 1587 ; ‘“‘ Works,” vol. v. p. 233. 

2 * Pandosto, the triumph of Time,’’ 1588, Sth ed. 1636; ‘‘ Works,” 
vol. iv. ; long known in populir literature under the name of ‘ Dorastus and 
Fawnia’”’ (Shakespeare’s Florizel and Perdita). 

3 These three French translations were: ‘‘ Histoire tragique de Pandosto 
-. . . ensemble les amours de Dorastus et de Faunia,” trans. by L. Regnault, 
Paris, 1615, 12mo; ‘‘ Le Roman d’Albanie et de Sycile,”’ by the Sieur du Bail, 
1626; ‘* Histoire tragique de Pandolphe,’’ Paris, 1722, 12mo, illustrated. A 
bookseller’s bill is still extant, showing that the young Duc d’Enghien was 
supplied once with a number of romances (also with Bacon’s History of 
Henry VII.), among which ‘‘ Le Roman d’Albanie,”” for which he paid 
two livres, 1641 (H. Chérot, ‘Trois éducations princiéres,” Lille, 1896, 
8vo, p. 103). The two French plays drawn from Greene’s novel were: 


35 
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The road is open, and many writers now follow it. 
Scarcely has Greene imitated Lyly than Lodge follows 
suit His pastoral novel, “Rosalynde, Euphues golden 
Legacie,” all dotted with strange similes, transports us to 
an imaginary and quasi-enchanted forest of Arden, where 
lions roar, and fir-trees and lemon-trees grow side by 
side, as in the “Faerie Queene.” Love-lorn shepherds 
who engrave their sonnets on the barks of trees, princesses 
disguised as pages, “certaine rascalls” in feare “of the 
provost marshall,” the twelve peers of France, meet 
under these shades; graceful dialogues show how flexible 
had then become the language of romance heroes ; exqui- 
site verses charm the ear; finally, after many mishaps, a 
triple marriage leaves them happy one and all, and ready 
for the new life, which Shakespeare was to give them in 
As: You Hike lt? 

The list of novel-writers, either original ones, imitators, 
or translators, includes also the names of Melbancke, 
Dickenson, Breton, Emmanuel Ford, etc., their euphuism 
becoming dimmer as the passing of years takes us farther 
from the moment when Lyly had set off his fire-works. 
All secure readers ; many venture to write with no other 
object in view than to please, which scarcely any one had 
dared to do before, among English prose authors. Instinct 
and experience guide them towards the right public, the 


one by Hardy, lost; and another by Puget de la Serre: ‘‘ Pandoste ou 
‘a princesse malheureuse, tragédie en prose,’’ Paris, 1631; 2nd ed., Lyons, 
1632. Two drawings by Mahelot show what scenery was used at the 
Hétel de Bourgogne for the performance of Hardy's play. See H.C. Lancaster, 
‘‘Le Mémoire de Mahélot, Laurent et autres,” Paris, 1920, pp. 71, 72, and 
my ‘‘ Shakespeare in France,” pp. 71, 75. 

* Principal prose novels by Lodge: ‘ Forbonius and Prisceria,”’ 1584; 
‘* Rosalynde, Euphues golden legacie,’’ 1590, 10th ed. 1642 (a very skilful 
adaptation of the old ‘‘ Tale of Gamelyn,” which Chaucer had intended to 
include among his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales”’ ; the character of Rosalind, made so 
famous by Shakespeare, is a creation of Lodge’s); ‘‘ Euphues Shadow, the 
bataile of the Sences,” 1592; ‘‘A Margarite of America,” 1596, written in 
the course of a voyage to America with Cavendish, 1591-3, whence this title.’ 
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same one as now ; for if their works are only rough attempts 
in the style familiar to us, the place which they endeavoured 
to appropriate in the light of day, is the very one occu- 
pied among us by modern novelists. Many, following the 
example of their model Lyly, write specially for women. 
Greene, whose popularity surpassed all the others’, was 
according to Nash, “the Homer of women.”! Read us 
while travelling, had already said Paynter; read us, “to 
shorten the lives of long winters nights that lye watch- 
ing in the darke for us,” said Dekker?; read us “in a 
winters evening by a good fire, or a summers morning in 
the greene fields,” exclaimed Breton.3 And all tried their 
skill at every kind of novel: comical, tragical, or his- 
torical, romances of adventure or of manners, inter- 
spersed with dialogues, poems, speeches and letters ; but, 
above all, they flattered the tastes of the day by their 
pastoral novels and their princely and poetic Arcadias. 


Ill. 


To brief novels of the pastoral kind was added, in 1590, 
an ample romance which had been circulating for some 
years in manuscript, and had been written in poetical 
prose for the amusement of a woman. In that year was 
published the famous “ Arcadia” composed by Sir Philip 
Sidney for the diversion of his sister, Mary Countess of 
Pembroke.4 

The success equalled that of “Euphues.” The orna- 
mentation was very different, but quite as complicated ; 

t «©The Anatomie of Absurditie,’’ 1590, sig. A. ij. 

2 «© The wonderfull Yeare 1603.” 

3 ‘* Wonders worth hearing,” 1602, a dialogue with anecdotes, by Breton. 

4 “ The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia, written by sir Philippe Sidnei,” 
London, 1590, 4to, in prose, with a quantity of poems scattered throughout 
the work, in various metres including those of the ancients; begun, 1580; 


8th ed. 1633; ed. in photographic facsimile, by H. O. Sommer, London, 1891, 
4to ; ‘Complete Works,” ed. Feuillerat, Cambridge, 1912 ff., vols. i,, ii., iv. 
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the adventures were marvellous, the descriptions lovely, 
the types, personages, and events wonderfully varied ; the 
scene was laid in Greece, but a Greece that was also 
England ; the chivalrous and pastoral worlds were cleverly 
blended, according to the example given by the great 
classic of the “genre” Montemayor, whose , Spanish 
“ Diana,” well known to Sidney, was then the admira- 
tion of Europe. Lastly, if we were to believe Fulke 
Greville Lord Brooke, Sidney’s intimate friend, profound 
moral intentions were concealed under these poetical trap- 
pings, and a kind of prose“ Faerie Queene” transported to 
shepherd-land was offered to the gaze of the public. The 
romance should be considered as an allegory full of wise 
lessons: “In all these creatures of his making, his intent 
and scope was to turn the barren philosophy precepts into 
pregnant images of life.’* By which is shown how pre- 
valent was still the idea of usefulness; Brooke, writing 
after his friend’s death, was anxious that so important a 
merit should not be denied him. As for Sidney himself, he 
said simply that he had written to unburden his “ young 
head, not so well staied as I would it were (and shall be 
when God will), having many fancies begotten in it.” The 
best is to believe him. 

“Many fancies” there certainly are in his romance. 
His Arcady is the most imaginary that poet ever visited ; 
his heroes are all kings or kings’ sons ; the shepherds who 
surround them are witty and well spoken; they exchange 
remarks in verse, and so we have eclogues; but they 
observe distances, and keep their place, and so we find 
ourselves at court; they are there only for ornament, 
to amuse princes when they are bored, and to pull 
them out when they fall into a river. The conspicuous 
characters are lovers, like Prince Musidorus and Prince 
Pyrocles, enamoured of the Princesses Pamela and 

* “ The life of the renowned S' Philip Sidney,” London, 1652, 12mo, p. 18 
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Philoclea, the King of Arcady’s daughters. They draw 
the sword, win battles against Helots, fight lions and bears, 
and distinguish themselves in tournaments. Pyrocles, 
dressed as a woman and taken for an Amazon, has more- 
over to defend himself against the amorous advances of 
the old King Basilius, deceived by the disguise, and against 
those, still more dangerous, of the queen, who has divined 
the truth, and is jealous of her own daughter. Women 
inversely disguise themselves as pages, a transformation 
we shall often see resorted to in plays; philters causing a 
seeming death, but in reality only sleep, do wonders, and 
a public, prepared by novelists, will find them again at 
work, without surprise, on the stage. 

In Arcady, love is the great incentive to action ; Sidney 
shows himself a true novel writer by the cleverness with 
which he succeeds in varying its aspects: guilty and un- 
conquerable love, causing obliviousness of every duty in 
Queen Gynecia ; love of a sensual old man in the king; 
chaste loves of young people in Pyrocles and Pamela. 
The speeches, monologues, and prayers of the heroes, 
troubled by the eternal passion, reveal to us their hearts, 
and Sidney’s eloquence equals, at times, that of the great 
dramatists of the period. The character of Pamela is so 
noble and touching, that it supplied later something more 
than a mere name to the distant successor of Lyly and 
Sidney : Samuel Richardson. Her prayer, when she is 
in the power of the wicked Cecropia, is so fervent that 
Charles I. repeated it during his last days, to the great 
indignation of Milton. The king might, it is true, have 
borrowed from a more serious work, but in none would 
he have found words graver, nor better suited to his fate.? 


= The text of it figures among the “‘ Praiers used by his Majestie in the time 
of his sufferings,” at the end of the Eiyoy Baowueh, 1648. It is, word for 
word, the same as Pamela’s, with the exception of the last phrase which, in the 
novel, contains an allusion to Musidorus. ; 
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In spite of the impetuosity of their feelings, Arcadian 
heroes express themselves with decency and dignity. 
Valiant as lions before the enemy, the princes of that land 
tremble like the aspen in the presence of their beloved ; 
they feed on smiles, they thirst for gentle glances, But 
there is real blood in their veins, and it must be confessed 
that they do not rest satisfied with merely ethereal food. 

A touch of humour and irony relieves, here and there, 
but very rarely, the seriousness of the narrative: “To 
thinke,” says the wicked Cecropia, “that those powers, if 
there be any such above, are moved, either by the elo- 
quence of our prayers, or in a chafe at the folly of our 
actions, carries as much reason, as if flies should thinke 
that men take great care which of them hums sweetest, 
and which of them flies nimblest.” A spaniel, coming out 
of the river, “shakes off the water, as great men doe their 
friends.” 

The landscapes are radiant and flowery; they closely 
resemble those of England. The dwellings of Arcadian 
princes are like the castles of wealthy English noble- 
men, with the sumptuous and complicated ornamenta- 
tion favoured by Cecil and Leicester. Kalander’s park 
recalls the gardens represented by Isaac Oliver in his 
portrait of Sidney himself? ; it even offers supplementary 
wonders ; Versailles is simple in comparison; a fountain 
is formed of “a naked Venus of white marble, wherin the 
graver had used such cunning that the natural blue veins 
of the marble were framed in fit places to set forth the 
beautifull veines of her body.” 

Sidney hated euphuism, but loved ornament, he con- 
sidered that a poem could be written indifferently in prose, 
or in verse, provided a poetical style were used. His aim 


* The original is preserved in Windsor ; an excellent reproduction of it, in 
colours, has been given by Garnett and Gosse in their ‘‘ English Literature,” 
vol. ii, p. 40. 
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was to amuse a clever and elegant lady, and the ladies of 
his time were fond of immense frills, double and _ treble 
rows of lace, gold-enamelled jewels, studded with precious 
stones. He therefore attired his phrases in elaborate style, 
he frilled his sentences, and marshalled forth his periods as 
for a court pageant. The success was the greater that the 
ornamentation was no less elaborate than Lyly’s, and yet 
quite different: Sidney offered a new enjoyment. His 
methods, one might almost say his tricks, are as artificial 
and easy to analyse as the euphuists’. They consist, first 
in the antithetic and cadenced repetition, not merely of the 
same letters, but of the same words, in the sentences meant 
to be striking and impressive; then in so frequent an 
attribution of life to inanimate objects, that no poet could 
do more. “O mee. ” exclaims Philoclea, “whose 
greatest fortunatenesse is more unfortunate than my 
sisters unfortunateness .. ..—“ His arme no ofter gave 
blowes, than the blowes gave wounds, than the wounds 
gave deaths: so terrible was his force, and yet was his 
quicknesse more forcible than his force, and his judgement 
more quicke than his quickenesse.’—‘“ Each senselesse 
thing had sense of pitie; only they that had sense were 
senselesse.” Such examples can be found almost any- 
where, in opening the book at random. 

The second kind of studied elegance is familiar to the 
lyricists of all times; employed with reserve, it has given 
memorable and justly admired verses; used without 
reserve, it has produced exquisite models of bad taste. 
Elizabethan literature furnished abundant harvests of 
both ; Sidney, in whom this habit is more conspicuous, 
as he writes prose, supplied more especially examples of . 
the latter sort. This man of tact, this clever critic, this 
admirable poet, has left samples of such refined bad taste 
that the most perverse imagination could scarcely invent 
worse. After a battle “the earth it-selfe, wont to bee a 
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buriall of men, was now, as it were, buried with men.” 
Philoclea being whipped, “the very stone wals did yeeld 
drops of sweat for agonie of such a mischiefe.” The 
watchman on the top of the keep “did not onely see a 
great dust arise (which the earth sent up, as if it would 
strive to have clouds as well as the ayre), but might spie 
sometimes, especially when the dust (wherein the naked 
wind did apparrell it selfe) was carried aside from them, 
the shining of armour, like flashing of lightning, wher- 
with the clouds did seeme to bee with childe.” Even 
amourists rarely surpassed this. 

The same thing happened with complicated style as 
with complicated plots; this way of writing became, thanks 
to Sidney and his imitators,an authorised one: let pedants 
discuss, it is their trade; the mass of readers were enthu- 
siastic. Fireworks, jetdeaus, conceits, this suited them ; 
they did not consider such style affected, but witty. When 
the arbiter of taste, the patron of writers, the model of 
knights, bedecked his prose with a profusion of poetical 
ornaments, one may imagine whether any doubts as to 
using liberties of a similar sort could occur to a playwright 
who wrote or remodelled, with fervid pen, dramas for 
. the Blackfriars or the Globe. In Shakespeare’s works, 
these flowers of an admitted and consecrated sort—swords 
weeping for the death they have caused ; blood “rushing 
out of doors” to ascertain what has happened when a 
wound is inflicted—are of frequent occurrence, especially 
in the highly-coloured passages, meant to appeal to the 
entire audience. The great poet had read the “ Arcadia,” 
as well as the other novels of the period ; he borrowed from 
it one of the episodes in his “ King Lear.” 

The success of the romance was there besides, to 
increase, by the usual effect of attraction, the force 
of example, a success equalling that of “Euphues.” 
Fifteen or twenty editions were published in less than 
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a century; ladies ceased being euphuistic to become 
arcadian ; Ben Jonson laughed at them, but they shrugged 
their fair shoulders and persisted in speaking the language 
of Arcady.t Plain citizens’ daughters imitated court 
ladies, and the stolid “Chrysales ” of the time of Elizabeth 
and the first Stuarts vainly forbade them this over-exciting 
book: “In stead of reading Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
let them read the grounds of good huswifery ; I like not a 
female poetresse at any hand.”2 Poems, short novels, 
dramas were drawn from the “Arcadia.”3 It still had 
readers when already flourished the great master-novelists of 
the eighteenth century, and it had two editions between the 
publication of “ Robinson Crusoe,” and that of “ Pamela.” 
Sidney was one of the very first English writers known in 
France. Du Bartas, in his second “Sepmaine,” praises him 
under the name of “ Milor Cidné.” He was translated 
into French twice simultaneously, and a bitter literary feud 
broke out between his two interpreters, each boasting of 
being the only one acquainted with that strange idiom, 
totally ignored on the continent, the English language.4 


t Lady Saviolina does ‘‘ observe as pure a phrase and use as choice figures in 
her ordinary conference as any be in the ‘ Arcadia.’” ‘* Every Man out of his 
TIumour,” act ii. sc. 1, played in 1599. 

2 ‘Tom of all Trades, or the plaine Path-way to Preferment,” by Thomas 
Powell, 1631, ed. Furnivall, 1876, New Shakspere Society, p. 173. 

3 Example of a poem: ‘‘Argalus and Parthenia,’ 1622, by Quarles, ten 
editions before the end of the century; of popular tales: several, embodying 
the same episode of Argalus, 1691, ff.; of dramas: ‘‘ The Ile of Guls,” 1606, 
by John Day; ‘‘ Argalus and Parthenia,” 1639, by Glapthorne (77/ra, iii., 
459); ‘‘A Pastorall called the Arcadia,” 1640, by Shirley, etc. Example of 
imitation (style and plot) : ‘‘ The countesse of Mountgomeries Urania," 1621, 
fol., by Lady Mary Wroth, niece, as the title recalls, of Sidney and of Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke; at once an homage to Sidney’s memory and an 
advertisement for the new work. Mr. C. Crawford has pointed out a number 
of passages in which Webster, especially in his ‘‘ Duchess of Malfy,’’ copies 
Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,” ‘* Notes and Queries,’’ roth series, vol. ii. pp. 221, ff. 

4 “¢T’Arcadie de la Comtesse de Pembrok, mise en notre langue,” Ist by 
J. Baudoin, Paris, 1624; 2nd by Mlle. Genevieve Chappelain and ‘‘un brave 
gentilhomme,” 1625. On this quarrel, see ‘‘ English Novel,” p. 274. German 
translation, by Theocritus von Hirschberg, Francfort, 1629. 
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The “Cid” had already won all hearts in France, when 
Antoine Maréchal was drawing still from the “Arcadia” a 
French tragi-comedy in five acts and in verse.t Florian, in 
the next century, ranked the English knight among those 
masters of poetical prose, who, before him, had given speech 
to the Estelles and the Némorins, 


IV. 


The comical style scarcely appealed to Sidney ; 
barely does he outline, in his “ Arcadia,” the portrait 
of a cowardly peasant, or, in his mask, the “Lady of 
May” (written for the amusement of the Queen when 
she visited Wansted), the caricature of a _ pedant. 
The tendency of his mind to melancholy, observed in 
his childhood by his father, reproved by Languet, and 
noticeable in his portraits, increased with years; he repre- 
sented himself, in shepherd-land, under the features of 
pensive Philisides. Others filled the blank he had left in 
the art of novel writing. 

The first blossoming of this art under Elizabeth, was, in 
fact, to include samples of every sort, so that all the kinds 
destined later to be the pride of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, had, at this period, their prototypes: novels of adven- 
ture or of manners, historical or psychological novels, comic 
stories, and descriptions of commonplace or low life. 

On the continent, examples of the various kinds of tales 
founded on observation had early multiplied. Italy 
possessed numerous realistic pictures, scattered through- 
out her collections of novels. Besides Rabelais, the Queen 
of Navarre and diverse professional story-writers, France 
had that unique work, a man of genius’s journey around 
his mind, the “ Essays” of Montaigne. The Spaniards, 
among whom a long course of wars in every land and on 


* “Ta Cour bergeére,” 1640. 
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every sea, had made heroes and rascals numerous, devoted 
an abundant literature to both. The Spanish rogue, or 
picaro, crafty, perverse, conscienceless, proud of his high 
deeds and misdeeds, relating with satisfaction his knavish 
tricks in upper or lower society, gave his name to a 
particular kind of writings, the fzcaresque. The first 
acknowledged example of the series, the “Lazarillo de 
Tormes,” was read with delight throughout Europe ; for, 
in that troubled century, pzcaros had sprung up everywhere, 
and the portrait was recognised in Paris and London, as 
well as in Madrid “ Lazarillo,” together with Monte- 
mayor's “ Diana,” the one being as the counterpart of the 
other, was among the most popular Spanish books of 
the period. 

In London, the interest taken by the reading public 
in scenes of real life, which had filled such a con- 
siderable place in Chaucer’s poetry, is evinced in prose 
writings, first by the publication of studies on the world 
of vagabonds, rogues, sharpers, and usurers,2 then by 
sketches from life, introduced into works of various 
sorts, such as Munday’s “English Romayne Lyfe,” 1582, 
where are found, among violent diatribes and denuncia- 

t The first Spanish edition of the “ Lazarillo” was printed shortly before 
1550; the author is unknown; English translation by D. Rowland, ‘‘ The 
pleasant history of Lazarello de Tormes,” London, 1576; 6th edition, 1653. 
Several of the adventures embodied in the ‘‘ Lazarillo,’’ had nothing Spanish, 
and were popular in Europe long before the publication of the novel. I have 
furnished the proof by means of drawings representing these scenes in a manu- 
script of the fourteenth century; ‘ Athenzeum,” Dec. 29, 1888, and ‘‘ English 
Wayfaring Life,” pp. 27, 405. ‘‘ Guzman de Alfarache,” by Mateo Aleman, 
another Spanish picaresque novel which had a universal success, was published 
in 1598 or 1599; English translation by Mabbes, 1623. 

2 The list is a long one. See, among others: ‘“‘ The Fraternitye of vaca- 
bondes,” by John Awdeley, 1560-61; “‘A Caveat ... for common 
cursetors,” by Th. Harman, 1566 or 1567 (both reprinted by Viles and 
Furnivall, Early English Text Society, 1869); ‘‘An Alarum against 
Usurers,” by Lodge, 1584; several treatises by Greene, on the art of conny- 
catching: ‘‘A notable discovery of Coosnage,” 1591; “Second part of 
Conny-catching,”’ 1591, these two reprinted by G. B. Harrison, 1923. 
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tions, anecdotes of travel, short dialogues noted down 
while journeying, and interesting observations on men 
and monuments! Then appeared those novels and 
treatises in which Greene described everyday life, his con- 
fessions and autobiographical tales, his “Quaint dispute 
between velvet Breeches and cloth Breeches,” being a satire 
on courtiers, upstarts and idlers, his “ Life and death of Ned 
Browne, one of the most notable cut purses in England,” 
picaro-wise “hee telleth ... in his owne persone,” his 
“strange pranks,” 1592,2 heading a series which will in- 
clude later Defoe’s “ Colonel Jack” and “ Moll Flanders.” 
But Greene’s best picaresque romance is his own life, told by 
himself in his various confessions. The accent of truth is 
undeniable ; coming from the heart, Greene’s words go to 
the heart ; near to death, the author conceals nothing, draws 
realistic portraits, reproduces dialogues which he had heard, 
and leads us among the people, good or bad, with whom 
he associated. He pushes open the doors of taverns and 
play-houses ; he shows us actors in their vanity, parading 
their fine costumes ; authors in their fevers and their hopes 
of glory; he points his finger at a youth patching up, as 
best he may, dramas and comedies ; no one could tell why, 
but when he had handled them, the public liked them 
better. Beware of that Shake-scene, says Greene to his 
stage compeers; he takes from us our feathers and our 
place. Well might they beware; Shake-scene was indeed 
to occupy one day a not inconsiderable place in literature, 
under his true name of Shakespeare.3_ Greene also urges 


* The diatribes are aimed especially at English Catholics, and purport to 
describe their intrigues in Rome and elsewhere. By the same, besides his 
before-mentioned ‘‘Zelauto,” a variety of prose writings, of diverse kinds, a 
** Reporte of the execution of certaine traytours at Tiborne,” 1582, also against 
Catholics, several dramas, and, as we have seen, translations of “ Amadis,” and 
other romances. 

? Both in vol. x. of “ Works,” ed. Grosart. 

3 “Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit,” 1592; “Works,” vol. xii, p. 1443 
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his friends to avoid bad company, those courtesans whom 
he had known only too well, and who have received from 
the devil angels’ faces; and he ends with good advice, 
written in a hand unsteady from fever and the approach 
of death, those tragic “Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme” in 
Elizabethan days. 

Thomas Nash, one of his best friends, belonged, like 
himself, to that group of young men, full of spirit, talent, 
and imagination, having a good deal of instruction, but of 
principles or money the scantest provision, who shone at the 
time when Shakespeare was a beginner, fancied that they 
could live by their pens, and incapable of order, died, all 
of them, in poverty, premature deaths, Nash at thirty- 
three, Marlowe at twenty-nine, Peele at thirty, and Greene 
at thirty-two. For these, and for many others of the 
same epoch, by stringing together the words: literature, 
creditors, quarrels, Henslowe, prison, miserable deaths, 
one gives quite a sufficient idea of their biography. As 
regards Nash, one should add, however, unconquerable and 
triumphant gaiety. Neither poverty nor prison, nor the 
torrent of insults hurled at him by blatant Harvey, could 
destroy his good humour ; and this gift secured for him a 
marked advantage over his ponderous foe. Impelled by 
want, he wrote on the most varied subjects, “as fast,” he said, 
“as his hand could trot,’ and his positive testimony is 
one more proof that, with better husbandry, bookwrights 
might have lived by their trade in Elizabethan days, so 
great was the demand for literary works: “And for 
deriving any maintenaunce from the Printing-house, so doo 
both Universities, and whosoever they be .that come up by 
learning. . . . When I doo play my prizes in print, Ile be 
paid for my paines, that’s once ; and not make my selfe a 


principal writings of the same sort, by the same: ‘‘Greene’s mourning 
garment,” 1590 (?); ‘Farewell to Follie,’ 1591; ‘The Repentance of 
Robert Gréene,” 1592. ; 
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gazing stocke ... for nothing, as he (Harvey) does, that 
gives money to be seen and have his wit lookt upon.” * 
Nash published thus numberless factums, warring 
against Harvey, against Martin Marprelate, ever ready to 
fight any comer.2. He composed, in sinewy and agile 
prose, a dissertation on the vices and ridicules of his con- 
temporaries: “The Anatomie of Absurditie,” 1589; a 
study of manners, with a mixture of autobiography: 
“ Pierce Penilesse, his supplication to the Divell,” 1592, 
famous in its day, where we meet again our old acquaint- 
ances, the Politick Would-Bes, who “ thinke to be counted 
rare politicians and statesmen by beeing solitarie,” the 
braggarts who “fought with the yong Guise hand to hand,” 
the Italianate Englishmen who pronounce their own 
language like “Monsieur Mingo de Moustrapo,”’ the 
inventors of sects and religions, as numerous in England 
as the tongues “at the building of the Tower of Babell.” 
In “Christs Teares over Jerusalem,” 1593, we hear much 
more of London than of Jerusalem, and the morals of the 


t «¢ Have with you to Saffron-walden,’’ 1596. Born in 1567, the son of a 
minister who put much “ good meate in poore mens mouthes ”’ (‘‘ Have with 
you’’), Nash was sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge, ‘‘ where, it is well 
knowen, I might have been Fellow if I had would’’ (‘* Have with you,’’ 
vol. iii. p. 127); he seems to have travelled on the Continent ; he did not 
live later than 1601. 

2 « Complete Works,”’ ed. Grosart, 1883, ff. 6 vols. ; ‘* Works of Thomas 
Nashe,’’ ed. R. B. McKerrow, London, 1904, ff. 5 vols. 8vo. Nash sided with 
the anti-martinists in the Marprelate quarrel, writing against the Puritans (also 
abused in his ‘ Anatomie’’), his ‘‘ Countercuffe given to Martin Junior,’’ 
1599, his ‘‘ Returne of the renowned Cavaliero Pasquill of England,’ 1589, 
etc. (‘Why doe you call them Pruritanes?-—A fruritu,’’ vol. i. p. 73, ed. 
McKerrow). To the Harvey quarrel, of extreme violence on both sides, but 
with talent only on one, belong Nash’s ‘‘ Strange Newes of the intercepting 
certaine letters,’’ 1592 (six editions in two years), and ‘“ Have with you to 
Saffron-walden,’”’ 1596. Nash had first intended only to defend the memory of 


Greene grossly attacked by Harvey, but he continued the quarrel afterwards on - 


his own account; it became so violent that the authorities had to interfere, 
and they ordered the destruction (with many other books) of the diatribes of 
both adversaries, 1599. 
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metropolis are once more described, sin by sin, in only 
too realistic a style. Nash wrote also a mask, where the 
queen’s beauty (at sixty) is duly praised, a satirical drama 
for which he was sent to prison,t a “ Lenten stuff, contain- 
ing the praise of the Red Herring,” jocose and fanciful 
eulogy of the “king of fishes,” the “Pater Patria”: Nash 
had been born at Lowestoft, and had recently visited 
Yarmouth, towns which owe much to the herring ; lastly, 
a real novel, which was among the least successful, and 
proves to be the most valuable of all his works, “The 
unfortunate Traveller, or the life of Jack Wilton,” 1594. 
Throughout his writings, as long as lasted a life-in 
which mishaps were frequent and good luck was rare, 
Nash evinced a touching faith in the sacred character of 
poetry and of higher literature. A graduate of Cam- 
bridge, he has read the famous English, Italian, and 
French authors, especially Rabelais; the most diverse 
geniuses appeal to him, and he pays them his tribute of 
praise with ungrudging generosity ; the contemplation of 
their masterpieces fills him with joy. His admiration 
for Rabelais does not prevent him from worshipping also 
“heavenly Spenser,’ “immortal Sidney,” and “diviner” 
than “divine Muszus,” “Kit Marlowe.” Poetry is the 
art supreme, poets are the great benefactors of mankind, 
they improve all they touch; “they have cleansed our 
language,” even that of “the vulgar sort here in London,” 
who now, thanks to them, awakens to the problems of 
beauty.2 “If there bee anie sparke of Adams paradized 
? Of his dramatic works, the only one which has survived, and is entirely 


due to him, is his mask ‘‘ Summer’s last will and Testament,’’ 1600, performed 
in 1593, where is sounded the praise of ‘‘ Englands beauteous Queen,”’ Eliza, 


Whom none but saints and Angels ought to name. 


Nash completed Marlowe’s unfinished “‘ Dido.’? His ‘(Isle of Dogs,’’ for 
which he was sent to prison (a play turned ‘‘ from a commedie to a tragedie,”’ 
he says at the beginning of his “‘ Lenten Stuffe ”’) is lost. 

2 Pierce Penilesse,”’ ‘‘ Works,’’ McKerrow, vol. i. p. 193. 
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perfection yet emberd up in the breastes of mortall men, 
certainelie God hath bestowed that his perfectest image 
on poets.” ! 

More remarkable even, and rarer at this date, is the 
importance Nash attributes to prose; in prose too, he 
thinks, the choice of words and sounds deserves serious 
attention; it is not immaterial to use compound terms 
or the “single money of monosillables.” Personally, he 
prefers the first, as more dignified: “For the compound- 
ing of my wordes, therein I imitate rich men who, having 
gathered store of white single money together, convert a 
number of those small little scutes into great peeces of 
gold.” A writer should vary his vocabulary, avoid 
abstract terms, make use of live, picturesque words.? His 
own defect is superabundance; pleased with his finds, 
he exhibits them all; he puts, one after the other, three 
or four redundant words, to increase the wealth of 
ornamentation. It is Rabelais’s method; the chaste and 
simple art of a Mérimée, who knows that, for each place 
and occasion, there is only one fitting word, was, as yet, 
hidden in a distant future. 

His novel, “Jack Wilton,” which he dedicates to that 
“dere lover and cherisher” of poets, youthful South- 
ampton, the patron of Shakespeare, belongs to the 
picaresque gezrve, but is connected with several others.3 
The hero, a rascally young page who relates his own 
adventures, is nearer by his origins and education to his 
successor Gil Blas than to his ancestor Lazarillo. With 


t “Tack Wilton’’ ; ‘* Works,’’ McKerrow, vol. ii. p. 242. 

? Preface to the 1594 ed. of ‘‘ Christs Teares,’’ ‘‘ Works,’’ ed. McKerrow, 
vol. ii. p. 184. 

3 “The unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jacke Wilton,’? 1594. The 
discovery of a second edition, also published that year, and never noticed 
before, is due to Mr. McKerrow. Shakespeare dedicated, also in 1594, his 
“ Lucrece ’’ to Southampton, then twenty-one. He had offered him his “ Venus 
and Adonis”? the year before. 
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knowledge enough to impose upon people, he dupes fools, 
ingratiates himself with the clever, slips through dangers, 
on the watch for pleasure, catching blows at times, but 
setting out again through life with an agile gait, never 
dismayed, convinced that the world is filled with silly 
animals, meant to be food for ingenious people without 
a conscience. He goes up and down the social ladder, 
according to luck, visits various countries, is present at 
great historical events, meets famous personages: so that 
this picaresque tale is also a historical novel. The scene 
opens at the camp before Tournay, besieged by Henry 
VIII., and the wicked page’s first victim is the army 
victualler, a kind of aged Falstaff turned tavern-keeper. 
Fat, greasy, half. broken, and now an easy prey, he is still 
proud of his pretended services and descent from “an 
ancient house, as it might appeare by the armes of his 
auncestrie, drawen very amiably in chalk on the in side of 
his tent doore.” The real Falstaff will combine one day 
in his person the page’s wit and the victualler’s vices. 
Jack visits the Netherlands, Germany, Venice, Florence, 
Bern. Sir Thomas More revising his “ Utopia,’ John 
of Leyden led to the scaffold, the Earl of Surrey jousting 
in honour of fair Geraldine, Erasmus, Aretino, Luther 
discussing with Carlostadt, Francis I. victorious at 
Marignan, figure, one after the other, in the story, At 
Venice, Jack elopes with an Italian lady, deserts his 
master, the Earl of Surrey, and passes himself off as the 
Earl. He is at Rome during the plague, which he 
describes ; but he says nothing of the monuments, a 
threadbare subject for the English reader who now knows 
all about them: “ He that hath but once drunke with a 
traveller talkes of them.” 

Intensely dramatic scenes, and others overdrawn which 
will cause a smile rather than a shudder, are mingled with 
comical adventures ; the personages are delineated with a 

46 
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firm pencil, in life-like attitudes, the peculiarities of their 
costumes being not forgotten. Pacing the London pave- 
ment, the page gives himself airs, a feather in his cap “as 
big as a flag in the fore-top,” his cloak “ over-spreading his 
back like... an elephantes eares.” His end resembles that 
of Gil Blas ; the knave, grown rich, deems that the moment 
has come for him to take rank among sedate, honest 
people ; he marries his Venetian mistress, and, bringing us 
back to Henry VIII.’s army, concludes with the festivities 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the most complete 
career ever assigned to the hero of any English novel 
before Defoe. 

The school of observation of manners produced fewer 
novels than the arcado-romantic school; the readers’ 
preferences were obviously reserved for the imaginative 
authors who led them furthest from realism and everyday 
possibilities. “Jack Wilton,” in spite of its merit and of 
the considerable place allotted in it to adventures, was not 
once reprinted between 1594 and 1884. Nash’s attempt 
did not, however, remain an isolated one. Sometimes 
the genre he had adopted is found strangely associated 
with an Arcadian plot, as in Chettle2; sometimes 
a gift recalling his own for depicting real life is 
discovered in motley works partaking of the novel, 
the satire, and the moral essay, as in Middleton and 
Dekker. . 


t In Grosart’s ed. of the ‘‘ Complete Works’’ ; separate ed. by Edm. Gosse, 
London, 1892, 8vo. The unsold copies of the 1594 ed. figure rather late 
in the ‘‘ Stationers Registers,” being assigned by Thos. Burby to Master 
Welby, 1609, and by the latter to Snodham, 1618. Arber’s Transcript, iii., 
pp. 420, 621. 

* “Pierce Plainnes seaven yeres Prenticeship,” 1595; a unique copy in the 
Bodleian Library. The hero is a picaro who tells his adventures to the 
shepherds of the Tempe valley. By the same, ‘‘ Kind-Hearts Dream,” 1592 
(ed. Rimbault, Percy Society): the ghosts of Kind-Heart, a famous tooth- 
drawer, Greene, Tarleton, etc., describe and blame the vices of thetime. See 
also, W. Rowley, ‘A Search for Money,” 1609, reprinted Percy Soc., 1840. 
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These two expressly claim kinship with him. Middle- 
ton’s principal novel, the “ Blacke Booke,” is an answer to 
Nash’s “ Pierce Penilesse his Supplication.” The work 
belongs to the picaresque group; the hero himself tells 
his adventures, and is none other than Lucifer in person, 
who, disguised as a constable, tries to help unlucky Piers. 
He goes about, looking for him through the streets, lanes, 
and alleys, and all the worst haunts of the metropolis. 
These are described, one after the other, with an intense 
realism: place, inmates, customers, rooms hung with 
“pieces of painted cloths, but so ragged and tattered” 
that they remind one of “the two men in chains 
between Mile End and Hackney.” Having to quit this 
mortal life and return to his own “molten kingdom,” 
the devil draws up his will, in tragi-comical style, be- 
queathing to his favourites, besides more tangible goods, 
recipes for evil doing, and even an introduction to his own 
barber, who has not his equal for supplying highwaymen 
and thieves with disguises: “I will fit you with a beard- 
maker of mine own, one that makes all the false hairs for 
my devils, and all the periwigs that are worn by old 
courtiers, who take it for a pride in their bald days to 
wear yellow curls on their foreheads.” 

But before leaving London, the dark constable has been 
everywhere ; he has encouraged vices and smiled com- 
placently at ridicules; he has walked “in Paul’s, to see 
fashions, to dive into villanous meetings, pernicious plots, 
black humours and a million of mischiefs which are bred 
in that cathedral womb, and born within less than forty 
weeks after.” He has been to the Exchange, listened to 
merchants lying in every language, and enjoied their 
“clapping up” of bargains, “which did ne’er hold, no 
longer than they held hands together.” We have already 
something like the walk of the “Devil on two Sticks” 
over the roofs of Madrid, and we find in this sketch a 
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prototype of more than one famous novel of the eighteenth 
century.t 

Dekker—another of those authors whose biography can 
be summed up in the words: poverty, talent, Henslowe, 
quarrels, prison—also complacently acknowledges the con- 
nection of his prose writings with those of Nash. He 
quotes and invokes him often with friendliness and 
admiration: “Ingenious, fluent, facetious T. Nash, from 
whose abundant pen honey flow’d to thy friends and 
mortall aconite to thy enemies.”2 But while Nash could 
only be rapturous over other people’s poetry, Dekker had 
himself the lyrical gift. This divine faculty never fails 
him; in the midst of his most vulgar descriptions, an 
unexpected remark charms and refreshes the mind. We 
return mofe willingly then to his big-bellied innkeepers, 
his vagabonds, his plague-stricken town (not unknown to 
Defoe), his scenes of London low life, which sometimes 
recall Tenier’s coarse comedy and dull hues, and some- 
times Callot’s sharp graver, and picturesque uncouthness, 
_ Foreign comical and ironical writers are, with Nash, 


t ‘© The Blacke Booke,’’ 1604; ‘* Works,” ed. Bullen, 1886, vol. viii. The 
idea of such an inspection was already in Nash: “If God (as in Esay) shold 
aske our watch-man the devill, Custos gutd de nocte ? Watchman, what seest 
thou? . .. he wold answer, I see...” ‘‘Christs Teares,” 1593. By 
- Middleton, again, and belonging to the same category, though the hero is 
honest: ‘‘ Father Hubburds Tales,” 1604, a story of the metamorphoses of 
an ant into a ploughman in the service of a young spendthrift ; into a maimed 
soldier dismissed with no other means of livelihood than ‘‘a passport to beg 
in all countries”; into a literary man for whom the usual life: debts, Hens- 
lowe, etc., is in store, and who writes, as a preparation, a great poem, ‘‘a 
neat, curious and choice poem . . . a quaint volume fairly bound up in 
principal vellum, double filleted with leaf-gold, strung most gentlemanlike 
with carnation silk riband.” But the patron to whom it is dedicated opens 
it only to cut off its carnation silk ribbons, which he uses as shoe-strings. 
“Works,” ed. Bullen, vol. viii. For the dramatic works of the same, see 
further chap. VIII., 111. Concerning the studies of contemporary manners 
which, under the name of ‘‘ characters,” prepared the definitive advent of the 
novel of observation, see chap. IX. 11. 

2 “ A Knight’s conjuring,” 1607. 
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Dekker’s favourite models. He adapts their works for 
the English public, and transforms them into pictures of 
London contemporary manners. He gives his com- 
patriots a “Batchelars Banquet,” adapted from the 
French “ Quinze joies de Mariage,” and a “Guls Horne- 
booke,” imitated from the Latin poem “Grobianus” of 
the German Frederick Dedekind. Let us only follow him, 
and we shall have the illusion of being present in the flesh 
at the most characteristic scenes in everyday life under 
Elizabeth. He takes us to the ordinary, to the public 
walks, to St. Paul’s steeple to see the view, to the play- 
house, and there he becomes minute, he imitates no 
one, and the picture reveals a master’s hand. 

A gallant, of course, will “valiantly” plant himself 
nowhere else but on the stage: “On the very rushes 
where the comedy is to dance, yea, and under the state 
of Cambyses himself.” If the audience is displeased, the 
gallant must shrug his shoulders, “ beating down the mews 
and hisses of the opposed rascality.” He will not come in 
recklessly, at any moment, but will wait at least “until the 


* Born ab. 1570, a prolific. playwright, poet, and prose writer, Thomas 
Dekker died ab. 1641. Chief prose works: ‘‘ The wonderfull yeare 1603,” a 
remarkable description of the plague of that year; ‘‘ The Batchelars ban- 
quet,”’ 1603 ; ‘‘ The seven deadly Sinnes of London,” 1606, a picture of low 
life in London ; ‘‘ Newes from Hell,’’ 1606, reprinted in 1607 and since under 
the title of ‘*‘ A Knights conjuring,” being another reply to Nash’s ‘‘ Supplica- 
tion”; ‘‘The Belman of London,” and “ Lanthorne and candlelight, or the 
Bellmans second night walk,’’ both 1608, are remodellings of Harman’s 
“ Caveat,’’ with hints derived from the Italian, numerous editions ; ‘‘ The Guls . 
Hornebooke,’’ 1609, modern reprint by Prof. Saintsbury, 1892, and by R. B. 
McKerrow, London, 1904, 4to, suggested by Dedekind’s ironical poem, “‘ Gro- 
bianus. De morum simplicitate, libri duo, in gratiam omnium Rusticitatem 
amantium,”? dated in fine, Minden, May, 1549. Dekker entirely remodelled 
and transformed the work, improving it immensely. On the influence of the . 
“ Grobianus ”’ (translated into English by R. B., “‘ The Schoole of Slovenrie,”’ 
1605), see C. H. Herford, ‘‘ Studies in the literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century,’’ Cambridge, 1886. “N on-dramatic Works 
of Thomas Dekker,’’ 1884, 5 vols., ed. Grosart. For his dramas, see below, 


chap. VIIL., 1. 
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quaking Prologue hath by rubbing got colour into his 
cheeks”; the moment is excellent; you “creep from 
the arras, with your tripos or three-footed stool in one 
hand, and a teston mounted between a forefinger anda 
thumb in the other.” It would be sheer waste to come in 
sooner ; no one would notice your apparel “and the pro- 
portion of your body.” During the play what should be 
done is so obvious that there is scarcely any need to men- 
tion it: “It shall crown you with rich commendation, to 
laugh aloud in the midst of the most serious and saddest 
scene of the terriblest tragedy. ... First, all the eyes of 
the gallery will leave walking after the players, and only 
follow you, the simplest dolt in the house snatches up 
your name, and, when he meets you in the streets... 
he’ll cry, ‘ He’s such a gallant”... Secondly, you publish 
your temperance to the world, in that you seem not to 
resort thither to taste vain pleasures with a hungry appe- 
tite; but only as a gentleman to spend a foolish hour or two, 
because you can do nothing else.” Lastly, who knows? 
you will so exasperate the author that he may, the next 
time, offer you “a dedicated sonnet . . . only to stop your 
mouth.” All this you get by behaving with discretion. 
The going out has no less importance than the coming 
in. If the rain that begins to fall, or the company you 
are with prevents your leaving in the middle of the per- 
formance, “take up a rush, and tickle the earnest ears of 
your fellow gallants, to make other fools fall a-laughing ; 
mew at passionate speeches, blare at merry; find fault 
with the music, whew at the children’s action, whistle at 
the songs .. .” (those children-players, so fashionable for 
a time). But the best, by far, is to leave in the midst of 
the play: “Be it pastoral or comedy, moral or tragedy, 
you rise with a screwed and discontented face from your 
stool to be gone; no matter whether the scenes be good 
or no; the better they are, the worst you distaste them: 
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and, being on your feet, sneak not away like a coward; but 
salute all your gentle acquaintance, that are spread either 
on the rushes, or on stools about you; and draw what 
troup you can from the stage after you . . . the poet cries 
perhaps, ‘a pox go with you, but care not you for that ; 
there’s no music without frets.” 

At the time when Dekker thus tried his hand at that 
ironical style so powerfully employed later by Swift,t and 
published his descriptions of the play-houses and common 
life in London, the Shake-scene of Greene, the Shake- 
speare of posterity, was concluding his career and pre- 
paring to leave the capital to return to Stratford and end 
his life where it had begun. 


t His ironical ‘‘ Directions to Servants’’ and his ‘‘ Complete collection of 
genteel and ingenious conversations ’’ belong exactly to the same class of 
writings. A new translation of the “‘ Grobianus,’’ by Roger Bull, 1739, was 
dedicated to Swift, as being the first ‘‘ who introduc’d into these Kingdoms 
. + . an ironical manner of writing,’’ which was forgetting, at all events, 
Dekker. 
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